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~~ TOPICS OF THE DAY ™ | 





_ PREPARING TO DRAFT MR. ROOSEVELT 


HILE HERE AND THERE a subtle observer tries 
to explain the Roosevelt boom as a Machiavellian 
move to kill off the other Insurgent candidates and 


clear the way for the renomination of President Taft, it must 
be said that this explanation is less 


have to content themselves with the explanations offered by the 
ex-President’s friends. Of these perhaps the most interesting to 
date is that exposition of Colonel Roosevelt’s attitude contained 
in a letter from Lawrence F. Abbott, president of the Outlook 

company, to former Gov. E. C. 





widely accepted than the more 
commonplace one that it is killing 
off the other Insurgent booms for a 
decisive grapple with the Taft 
boom for supremacy at Chicago. 
The idea that it is friendly to Mr. 
Taft is entertained by such influ- 
ential Republican papers as the 
Boston Advertiser, Springfield 
Union, and Columbus Ohio State 
Journal, but not by the bulk of the 
Republican press. The race has 
narrowed down to Taft and Roose- 
velt, say such papers as the Phila- 
delphia Press (Rep.) and the Cleve- 
land Leader (Rep.), and the La 
Follette and Cummins booms are 
relegated to the rear. Mr. Roose- 
velt may win if the revolution now 
going on in the Republican party 
is big enough, believes the Omaha 
World-Herald, an _ independent 
Bryan paper, and it thinks the 
quickest way to discover its dimen- 
sions is to place Roosevelt’s name on 
the primary ballot in States provi- 
ding for a Presidential preference 
vote, thereby letting the party 
leaders and the convention know 
‘whether the party wants Roose- 
velt, and wants him badly enough 
to draft him.’ , 

In view of the fact that Mr. Roosevelt ‘‘is not a candidate”’ 
and ‘‘will not be a candidate,” this reappearance of what a 
German paper calls the ‘“‘Teddy Leitmotiv”’ in the drama of 
American politics is full of a delicious mystery which gives 
every one a right to make his own guesses. In the absence of 
an official statement from the ex-President himself the editors 
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WHICH WAY WILL HE TURN? 


A certain private citizen is here seen at the steering-wheel, 
seemingly meditating on his future route. Those trying to tell 
him what to do will notice that he runs his own machine. 


Stokes, one of the Roosevelt work- 
ers in New Jersey. In this letter 
the Colonel’s colleague of the Out- 
look staff says he is convinced that 
the Colonel ‘‘does not desire the 
nomination and will enter no con- 
test to obtain it— 





“But I am equally convinced 
that if his countrymen have still 
further need of his services as their 
Chief Executive, he will no more 
decline their call than he would 
decline to enlist, if needed, in time 
of war. 

“Tt is, however, for his party 
and his country, and not for him, 
to decide the question. If they 
decide to nominate him I am sure 
he will accept; if they elect him I 
am sure he will serve.” 


Those Republican governors 
who are flocking to the Roosevelt 
banner even before it is unfurled 
apparently share Mr. Abbott’s con- 
viction that the Colonel can not 
refuse to serve if he is drafted. 
**Roosevelt,’”’ says Governor Os- 
born of Michigan, ‘‘occupies the 
same position as one of the reserves 
of a European army; they can not 
volunteer, but they must come 
when the country needs them.” 
‘‘There is no doubt whatever that 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt will be nominated by the Republican 
convention in Chicago, and elected the next President of the 
United States,’’ declares Governor Stubbs of Kansas. ‘‘ While 
the Republicans of Missouri hold Mr. Taft in high esteem and 
are not unmindful of the many good things that have been 
accomplished during his Administration,’ explains Governor 
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CHESTER H. ALDRICH, 
Nebraska. 


REPUBLICAN 


Hadley, ‘‘they feel that the candidacy of Colonel Roosevelt will 
insure success in the State and nation in the coming cam- 
paign.”’ ‘‘Nebraska wants the Colonel, and there will certainly 
be a solid Roosevelt Nebraska delegation at the national con- 
vention,’”’ announces Governor Aldrich in a telegram to Gov- 
ernor Stubbs. Other governors whose names have been pub- 
lished in the Roosevelt columns are Glasscock of West Virginia, 
Bass of New Hampshire, and Carey of Wyoming. Governor 
Glasscock, after an interview with the ex-President on January 
26, exprest the opinion that he would heed ‘‘the people’s call,” 
adding: ‘‘I am going back to West Virginia to work for an 
uninstructed delegation to the national convention.” In the 
news columns of the New York 


ROBERT P. BASS, 
New Hampshire. 


CHASE 8S. OSBORN, 
Michigan. 


GOVERNORS FACING REELECTION WHO WANT 
ing pace with it.””. In Congress, writes a Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Sun (Ind.), “‘with the exception of the Wis- 
consin members, the La Follette men all predict the nomination 
of Roosevelt.” 

During the last days of January the news columns were plenti- 
fully sprinkled with items telling of the launching of Roosevelt 
organizations in various States. Among these was a dispatch 
from Tacoma, Washington, datéd January 31, stating that the 
Roosevelt boom is absorbing the'La Follette boom in that State, 
and recording the formation of Roosevelt clubs in Tacoma, 
Spokane, Seattle, Bellingham, Everett, Aberdeen, and Olympia. 
On the same day Alexander H. Revell, chairman of the Roosevelt 
National Committee, and just 





World (Dem.) of January 30 we 
read: 


“It is said by politicians that 
there are now eight governors 
pledged to Roosevelt, anda pre- 
diction was made by a visitor 
from Pennsylvania at the Out- 
look office that this number 
would be .increased to sixteen 
from northern States within the 
next month.” 


While in New York Governor 
Stubbs assured a correspondent 
of the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can (Prog. Rep.) that even in 
the South {‘the leaders are lean- 
ing more and more to the ex- 
President,’”’ while in the West 
‘the politicians are being over- 
awed by the people, who are de- 
the 
East, too, according to Governor 


manding Roosevelt.’ In 








returned from a visit to the Colo- 
nel, was quoted by a Chicago 
correspondent of the New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.) as saying: 


‘I am convinced that the ex- 
igencies of the country will ul- 
timately appeal to the patriotism 
of Colonel Roosevelt with such 
foree that all considerations will 
be swept aside.” 


His organization, he explained, 
did not aim to manufacture 
Roosevelt sentiment, but to give 
expression to it. He went on to 
say, according to the Times 
correspondent: 


“T do not believe that any 
counter-organizations by poli- 
ticians or interests, any plot or 
counter-plot, can prevent the will 
of the people from expressing 








‘ . » Cc D . heon. 
Stubbs, ‘‘sentiment ‘for Roose- Say Fane eee 


velt is developing rapidly,’ and 
he predicts that ‘‘if Taft fails of 
nomination on the first ballot, he is gone.” It will be Roosevelt 
‘‘as sure as death or taxes,’ declares Ormsby McHarg, who helped 
to corral the Southern delegates for Taft four years ago. You 
might as well talk of “‘ pushing a street-car down hill,”’ he says, 
as of ‘‘promoting’’ the Roosevelt boom, which is moving so 
fast that ‘“‘the politicians will be kept busy for some time keep- 


WILL HE RUN? 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


itself in the nomination and 
election of Colonel Roosevelt. 
The third-term objection will 


never be heard of. The objection 
to third terms is based on the 
idea that some President might, at the end of a second term, 
finding himself firmly entrenched, use the spoils of his office to 
secure continuance in the position against the will of the people. 

“But the Roosevelt movement has no such aspect. Instead 
of being backed by political bosses, it is the people who are back- 
ing him. Colonel Roosevelt is out of office. He is not seeking 
nomination. Instead of trying to defeat the will of the people 
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HERBERT S. HADLEY 
Missouri. 


WILLIAM E. GLASSCOCK, 
West Virginia.} Kansas. 


WALTER R. STUBBS, 


MR. ROOSEVELT TO STAY THE DEMOCRATIC ADVANCE. 


by foreing himself on them, he is, I am convinced, regretful 
that the proposal of his nomination is coming up as an imperative 
demand from the people—a demand which he may not in 
patriotism find it possible to disregard. And, call it what you 
will, itis not begging the question to say that Theodore Roosevelt 
was elected but once anyway. When he succeeded McKinley, 
he devoted himself wholly to carrying out McKinley’s policies. 

‘*We are going right ahead with our movement, and the people 
are with us.” 


A poll of the farmers of Missouri and Kansas, conducted by the 
Kansas City Times (Prog. Rep.), gave Roosevelt five times as 
many votes as his nearest competitor in either party. ‘‘Alto- 
gether,” thinks the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News (Rep.), ‘‘all the signs 


On the other hand, we find the Baltimore American, an old 
and influential Republican paper, characterizing Roosevelt as 
a ‘‘ Presidential impossibility” because of the tradition against 
a third term. The sooner this fact is recognized, declares The 
American, ‘‘the sooner will the Republican party get its true 
bearings and the drivel of hysteria that invokes his name as a 
savior of the party and the country be checked.’ While the 
Louisville Post (Dem.) thinks that “if there is no stronger 
argument against the election of Mr. Roosevelt than this, it 
will be difficult to prevent his election,’’ other papers, recalling 
his own oft-quoted words on the threshold of his second term, 

are doubtful. It will be re- 


THEODORE, WOULD membered that he then said: 





carefully commanded effort to 
earry the next National Repub- 
lican Convention for Colonel 
Roosevelt.” . ‘‘Roosevelt looks 
like a winning candidate,” thinks 
the Grand Rapids Evening Press 
(Ind.). The sentiment of the 
people is behind him, says the 
Boston Journal (Ind.), which has 
noted many evidences of ‘“‘the 
power and sweep of the Roose- 
velt current.’” To William Allen 
White it is clear that ‘this coun- 
try is going Democratic as sure 
as November comes unless our 
party changes leaders,’ and in 
his Emporia Gazette (Prog. Rep.) 
he says: 

‘There is Taft balking with 
the Conservatives; there is La 
Follette rearing with the Pro- 
gressives. Some one must take 
the reins who can put Cayenne 
pepper where it will do the most good on the balky horse, and 


put a kindly hand on the wild horse. 
“Tt’s Roosevelt or bust.” 




















Among the other Republican papers which have kind words 
for the Roosevelt boom are the Topeka Capital, Portland 
Oregonian, New York Evening Mail, Indianapolis Star, Oakland 
Inquirer, and Philadelphia North American. 





NOTHING TO SAY. 
—Darling in the New York Globe. 


YOU CONSENT To EAT A | 
LITTLE JAM IF -1T WAS | 
NECESSARY TO SAVE THE { 

COUNTRY 2 "3 


‘*The wise custom which limits 
the President to|two terms re- 
gards the substance and not the 
form, and under no circumstances 
will I be a candidate for or ac- 
cept another nomination.” 

In Congress a resolution has 
been submitted by Representa- 
tive Slayden (Dem.), of Texas, 
condemning the third-term idea, 
and Mr. Bryan has reiterated his 
own opposition to a third term 
for any candidate of any party. 
The other side is thus stated by 
the Los Angeles Express (Rep.): 


“Opposition to a third term 
has always been based on its 
continuity. The apprehension 
is not altogether groundless that 
a president who serves two con- 
secutive terms might be able by 
reason of patronage and other 
connections to procure an im- 
mediate third, and possibly a 
fourth term without much more 
than a semblance of popular will.” 


In spite of the exciting and spectacular nature of the Roose- 
velt boom, President Taft is not by any means left without 
champions in the press. Not the people, but the politicians, 
these declare, are clamoring for a return to Rooseveltism. ‘‘The 
great majority of the party the country over believe that Presi- 
dent Taft has earned a renomination, and that the record of his 





252 THE 
administration must be the real issue in the approaching cam- 
paign,”” says the New York Tribune (Rep.), and The Sun 
(Ind.) thinks.that he ‘thas behind him the great mass of the 
Republican voters.””. Among the Republican papers which 
still think President Taft is the strongest man the Republicans 
can nominate we find the Brooklyn Times, Buffalo Express, 
Dayton Journal, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Pittsburg Gazette- 
Times and Chronicle-Telegraph, Boston Advertiser, and Har- 
risburg Telegraph. The last-named paper predicts that Penn- 
sylvania and New York will give Taft delegations, and adds: 
‘With these two solid it isn’t hard to foresee what will happen 
at the convention.’”’” Comparing his record with that of Mr. 
Roosevelt, the New York World says: 


“In spite of all his blunders, Taft has done more to reform 
the tariff than Roosevelt ever did. He has done more to enforce 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law than Roosevelt ever did. He 
has done more to curb Wall Street and the corporations than 
Roosevelt ever did. He has done more to destroy the corrupt 
partnership between politics and Big Business than Roosevelt 
ever did. He has done more to purify the civil service than 
Roosevelt ever did. He has done more to strengthen and elevate 
the Federal judiciary than Roosevelt ever did. He has done more 
to encourage a sane, economical administration of government 
than Roosevelt ever did. He has been a better President and 
a more truly progressive President than Roosevelt ever was. 
His record will more than bear comparison, line by line, with 
Roosevelt’s record.” 





DEMOCRACY AWAITING ITS LEADER 


ASSING THE STAGE of academic discussion of the 
Piovwecae of gratitude, or the virtue and value of con- 

sistency in public life, or of amused notice that ‘‘the 
Democratic Ananias Club is distracting attention from the 
one founded by Colonel Roosevelt,” editorials in the Demo- 
cratic press on the Wilson-Harvey-Watterson episode are taking 
the form of serious analysis of its probable effect on the action 
of the Democratic convention next June, and on the chances 
of party victory in November. The series of charges and 
counter-charges, of old letters, old speeches, and old opinions 
brought into court to confound the most promising of Demo- 
cratic candidacies, the subsequent explanations, apologies, and 
miscellaneous personalities, appear to one observer as evidence 
of a coming party rift, to another as merely a sign of healthy 
activity. There is ‘‘no time for Democratic bickering,’’ is the 
Atlanta Constitution’s exhortation to the hosts of the hopeful; 
and ‘‘pot-shooting of Democratic leaders by Democrats is a 
formidable obstacle between the party and the White House.” 
Yet the New York World “enthusiastically welcomes this old- 
fashioned revival of Democratic activities,’ and has high hopes 
of ‘‘a Democratic party so full of vigor and action and the joy 
of living.’”’ Taking the Democratic press as a whole, we find 
little inclinaticn to recognize any differences too serious for 
settlement on the floor of the convention, and a practically 
unanimous optimism with regard to this year’s Presidential 
campaign. 

But there is less unanimity on the Wilson boom itself. Many 
of the more conservative Democratic papers, particularly those 
which have been looking with favor upon other candidacies, 
think that the Wilson mévement, seriously damaged by the 
recent disclosures, will before long fall flat. In these senti- 
ments several Republican editors kindly join, and the most 
extreme expression of them appears on the front page of the 
San Francisco Argonaut (Ind.), where we learn that public 
opinion has convicted Woodrow Wilson of ‘‘nothing less than 
cold-blooded ingratitude tinged with falsehood’”—‘he is a 
dead duck, floating out on a swift ebb-tide; probably his name 
will not be mentioned when the hosts of Democracy gather 
at Baltimore next summer.’ But to a no less formidable host of 
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editors, both in the ranks of his party and among the more 
radical Republicans and Independents, Governor Wilson has 
emerged unscathed from the assaults of his detractors, is being 
loved ‘‘for the enemies he has made,’’ and looms large as the 
probable Democratic standard-bearer. He is ‘‘a winner,’’ we 
are assured, a view-point thus emphasized by Collier’s Weekly: 
‘One effect of the nomination of Roosevelt by the Republicans 
would be to compel the Democrats to put their best foot for- 
ward—and their best foot is Wilson.” 

But the newspaper manager who discusses profoundly on his 
editorial page the consequences of the attacks upon Governor 
Wilson plays up for the reader of his news columns a piquant 
story of personalities. The reader, who learned weeks ago 
why the Wilson flag was so suddenly ripped from its secure 
fastenings on the Harper’s]Weekly masthead, is later informed 
that the Governor repented the bluntness of his request to 
Colonel Harvey, and begged the Colonel to ‘‘forgive me, and 
forget my manners.”’ From a perusal of published letters 
he finds that in the editor’s heart ‘‘there is no particle of per- 
sonal rancor or resentment lcft.”” So that, as Mr. Watterson 
betakes himself to his secluded Florida home, he cries out in 
amazement upon Wilson and Harvey ‘“‘weeping upon one 
another’s bosom.’’ Thus the Kentuckian leaves the fray, after 
a somewhat scathing recital of the political history of Woodrow 
Wilson, several challenges upon the point of veracity, and an 
unsubstantiated hint that the Wilson campaign fund has been 
swollen by ‘‘tainted”’ Wall-Street contributions. 

A “‘tea-pot tempest,’ say some, but to others it means the 
death of Governor Wilson’s hopes, just as to others still it was 
the one thing needed to assure his countrymen of his qualifica- 
tions for high office. Those who have lamented that the com- 
parative calm of pre-convention days should be so rudely dis- 
turbed by such unseemly utterances must endure as best they 
may the news offered by The Wall Street Journal, that ‘‘as soon 
as this attack upon Governor Wilson has spent its force at least 
three others are to follow, not in one broadside but in sequence.” 

Colonel Watterson’s prayer, ‘‘May God protect Democracy 
from such a leader and such leadership,” calls forth hearty amens 
from such Democratic journals as the Charlotte Observer, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, and Omaha World-Herald. Such 
ingratitude, such faithlessness to friendship, declares the Houston 
Post, ‘‘hurts not only Governor Wilson, but it hurts the party 
generally.”” And the Republican New York Tribune, Albany 
Journal, Brooklyn Standard-Union, and Rochester Post-E xpress 


‘ shake their heads in stern disapproval of ‘this man who brought 


New Jersey back into the Democratic fold, but who now shows 
himself, in the words of the Salt Lake Herald-Republican (Rep.), 
“to be totally lacking in foree of character and in the other 
fundamentals of stalwart, successful manhood.”’ 

Governor Wilson’s friends, however, after dismissing charges 
of ‘‘cold-blooded ingratitude,” ‘‘lack of manners,” and the like 
as ‘‘mere rhetoric” or as amply disproved by the later Wilson- 
Harvey correspondence, praise his independence and courage, 
his stand for the common people, his refusal to compromise 
himself with the Mammon of Unrighteousness. If it was 
“ingratitude,”’ then, asserts the New York World (Dem.), by 
no means a consistent: supporter of Wilson, ‘‘what we need in 
public life is a great deal more of discriminating ingratitude.” 
The attacks upon the Governor will make him stronger than 
ever with the people, think such papers as the Nashville Ten- 
nesseean (Dem.), the Baltimore Sun (Ind.), the Louisiana Post 
(Ind.), the Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), the Milwaukee 
Journal (Ind. Rep.), and the Newark News (Ind.). ‘‘ Whatever 
Colonel Watterson may think of Governor Wilson as a proper 
candidate for President of the United States, the revelations 
he has seen fit to make will convince almost every one else 
that Governor Wilson is the right man’’; for, according to the 
Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), ‘there are not many men in public 
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HE FIRED THE COOK. 
~—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Record. 


ONLY A FACE AT THE WINDOW. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


A REFRACTORY BOOM. 


life in this country ready to reject the financial support of the 
Ryans, the newspaper support of the Morgans, and the political 
support of the Smiths, for the sake of principle.” And the 
Philadelphia North American (Prog. Rep.) sees him singled out 
“as the one man of his party most feared by the powerful 
forces controlling most of publicity as well as most of all other 
agencies dependent upon capital and credit, that are opposed 
to human rights, progress, and popular government in this 
country.” Finally, the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald (Dem.) is 
but one of a number of dailies to say in one way or another: 


‘Tt has ceased to be a Wilson boom, and has become a Wilson 
loom. He is looming, looming larger every day. He is grow- 
ing with the people, and they see in him a man who possesses 
courage, ability, and honesty in a remarkable degree. ..... - 

“Tf Wilson continues to grow in strength and favor with 
the people, his nomination at Baltimore will be a foregone 
conclusion weeks before the convention meets.” 


The good-will of The Commoner, which did not seem to be 
greatly affected by the publication of the “‘cocked-hat” letter, 
is now apparently insured to Wilson, tho Mr. Bryan carefully 
keeps from announcing “his candidate.’’ This approval, 
looked upon as an asset or a liability in direct proportion to the 
observer’s friendly or hostile opinion of the Nebraskan, takes 
this form in The Commoner: 


‘““As soon as it became apparent that he was a Progressive 
Democrat the predatory interests were shocked, and this anger 
has grown hotter and hotter every day. The masses, on the 
other hand, were attracted, and his political strength to-day 
is in exact proportion to the confidence that they have in the 
completeness of the change he has undergone. His former 
friends are now his bitter enemies, and they are proving the 
sincerity of his present position by the violence of their attacks 
upon him. They are now publishing his former utterances 
in the hope of alienating his new-found friends, but they forget 
that former utterances only prove the ExTENT of the change, 
while the venom of his adversaries removes all doubt as to the 
REALITY of the change. 

“A realinement of political friends is necessary whenever 
a fundamental change takes place on important questions. . . . 
It must pain Governor Wilson to break with old friends, but 
the breaks must necessarily come unless he turns back or they 
go forward. ‘A man is known by the company he keeps’— 
and he can not keep company with those going in opposite 
directions. Governor Wilson must prepare himself for other 
desertions—they will distress him, but there is abundant con- 


solation in the consciousness of duty done. It should matter 
little to him whether he reaches the White House or not— 
that depends on circumstances which he can but partially con- 
trol—the joy that comes from the faithful rendition of service 
surpasses any satisfaction that one can derive from the gratifica- 
tion of political ambition—a joy that makes one strong enough 
to endure even the severest of strains, namely, the breaking 
of the bonds of friendship.” 


While such men as Chairman Mack, of the Democratic 
National Committee, express no preferences and venture no 
prophecies, the Wilson campaign managers already claim half 
of the delegates necessary to a choice in the convention. Yet 
the work of securing delegates and influencing opinion goes 














—Cooper in Collier's Weekly. 


busily on in the rival camps. Governor Harmon and Chair- 
man Underwood are zealously and ably championed -by many 
editors, especially in the East and South. And at the present 
writing the Hearst papers can say nothing too good of Speaker 
Champ Clark. 









A NEW THRUST AT SECRETARY 
WILSON 


ESS INTEREST seems to be taken in the exoneration 
of Dr. Wiley in the report of the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture than in 
the passage in the report that finds serious fault with Secretary 
Wilson’s administration of the Pure Food Law. Several of the 
papers are fully convinced by the findings of the Moss com- 
mittee that the work dene under this law can not be carried 
on successfully while Mr. Wilson is at the head of the Depart- 
ment. ‘‘Wilson should go,’”’ bluntly asserts the Boston Journal 
(Ind.). Similar views find editorial expression in the columns 
of the Newark News (Ind.), Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.), and Indianapolis News (Ind.). 
Without mentioning Secretary Wilson or any of his associates 
by name, the Kansas City Times (Ind.) calls for ‘‘a lot of 
reorganizing’’ in the Department, contending that so long as 
the officers who tried to block Dr. Wiley’s efforts last summer, 
and who ‘‘were scheming to get rid of him,” are retained in 
office ‘‘the country will have little confidence in the efficiency 
of the Department in enforcing the law.’’ While the com- 
mittee’s report on the Wiley case is ‘‘extremely moderate in 
language,’’ nevertheless, in the opinion of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, “‘it states certain facts and conclusions in a way 
that is unmistakable.’”’ As this paper sums up the situation: 


“Probably the thing which stands out most conspicuously 
is that Secretary James Wilson is practically charged with 
greatly exceeding his authority and with failing to administer 
the Pure Food Law in a proper manner. .. . In a statement 
made quite early in the report, but which summarizes many 
of the criticisms upon Secretary Wilson, the committee says 
that the Secretary ‘has apparently assumed that his duties in 
the proper enforcement of the Pure Food Law are judicial 
in character, whereas in fact they are wholly administrative 
and ministerial.’ In consequence, he has developed a complex 
organization in the Department, which has been given power 
to overrule or annul the findings of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

“Moderate and guarded as the language of the report is, 
meticulous in its effort to avoid the danger of a split in the 
committee, obscure as it is in parts owing to the assumption 
that no detailed explanation of many features of the complex 
situation in the Department is needed, this document is never- 
theless, when carefully analyzed, an exceedingly harsh indict- 
ment of the whole course of the Department of Agriculture in 
connection with the Foods and Drugs Act—and this quite 
as much because of what it too unwillingly recognizes as because 
of what it frankly states. President Taft has already indicated 
in his letter of last autumn to Secretary Wilson his belief that 
the Department needed drastic reorganization. 

‘*Nothing of the kind has yet been carried out, and the com- 
mittee’s report now comes to emphasize the opinion which had 
formed itself in the mind of the Executive after a reading of 
the long record established in the committee hearings. Mr. 
Taft’s judicial training and power of analysis of evidence 
entitled his opinion as to the need of reorganization to the 
greatest weight, while the fact that both Republicans and 
Democrats have concurred in these very severe strictures is 
as unusual as it is influential in confirming the belief that reform 
is needed. 

“The best advices concerning the inner workings of the 
Department to-day are to the effect that conditions there 
haye not been improved since this inquiry was begun, but are if 
anything worse than they were at that time. Inevitably the 
conclusion must therefore be drawn that an immediate and 
thoroughgoing reorganization, particularly as regards the 
Food and Drugs Act, is needed, and that this should be accom- 
panied by such changes in personnel as are necessary to put 
into effect a new system of administration harmonious with the 
requirements of existing law. Let the present system of illegal 
assumption of authority, delay in action, and hole-and-corner 
conspiracy be ended.” 


The general editorial comment on the Moss Committee’s 
report may well be summed up in the declaration of an im- 
portant trade journal, The American Grocer (New York), that it 
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“hits the nail square on the head.”’ Such criticism of the report 
as we find in the daily press takes the form of complaints that 
it did not go far enough. It is too ‘‘mild and lukewarm” for the 
Cleveland Leader, for instance. This Progressive Republican 
journal is not satisfied with the committee’s rather guarded 
criticism of the Remsen Board and Solicitor MecCabe— 


“What the public expected of the committee was that it 
would take steps for the removal of the obstacles which Dr. 
Wiley has had to contend with. Those obstacles were the ° 
Remsen Board.and Solicitor McCabe. Furthermore, the public 
will not be satisfied unless some retribution is visited upon the 
public officials who entered into a disgraceful conspiracy: to 
prevent Dr. Wiley from spoiling the profitable game of the big 
adulterators of foods and drugs. No recommendation along 
this line is made by the committee.” 


The more noteworthy paragraphs from the report follow: 


“The administration of the Pure Food Law began with a 
policy of negotiation and compromise between the Secretary and 
the purveyors of our national food-supplies....... 

“Your committee does not question the motives or the 
sincerity of the Secretary of Agriculture, whose long service 
as the head of the Department of Agriculture has been a signal 
service to the American people. From the beginning, however, 
the honorable Secretary has apparently assumed that his duties 
in the proper enforcement of the Pure Food Law are judicial 
in character, whereas, in fact, they are wholly administrative 
and ministerial. 

“This misconstruction of the law is fundamental and has 
resulted in a complex organization within the Department of 
Agriculture and in the creation of offices and boards to which 
have been given, through Executive order, power to overrule 
or to annul the findings of the Bureau of Chemistry. ...... 

“The hearings disclosed a condition of discord existing in 
the Bureau of Chemistry which has lowered the discipline, 
impaired the efficiency of the service, and has added to the 
cost of administration. It will require positive and well-con- 
sidered reorganization to restore the efficient service to which 
the public is justly entitled.” 





THE STEEL TRUST'S ANSWER 


HO MOST of the arguments contained in the Steel 
Trust’s reply to the petition for its dissolution filed by 
the Government last October were anticipated by edi- 
torial watchers, and, in fact, read ‘“‘like a twice-told tale,’’ one 
statement is provocative of momentary wonder. The Steel 
Corporation, of course, endeavors to show that it is not a ‘‘mon- 
opoly in restraint of trade,” and that its ten years of existence 
have made for the prosperity of its employees, its competitors, 
and the trade. But its lawyers further contend that the de- 
tails of the Corporation’s organization in 1901 and of its meth- 
ods and policies ever since have been exposed unreservedly to 
the public gaze, that the Government for ten yearg “acquiesced 
in” the organization, and that consequently ‘‘it is now too late 
for the Government to insist in a court of equity that such 
organization was in itself” illegal. This is a ‘‘strong point,” 
opines the New York Journal of Commerce. Hardly so, thinks 
The Wall Street’ Journal; it is true enough, but ‘‘beside the 
point.’ The issue before the court, adds this financial daily, 
‘**is monopoly—a combination in restraint of trade.’ Absence 
of criticism during any period of years has nothing to do with 
the case.”” The New York Evening Post dismisses the subject 
with a satiric thrust at ex-President Roosevelt, and the New 
York American remarks: 


‘‘Would the Trust not have been better advised to fight the 
case on its merits? Quite a few people believe that the Trust’s 
operations, by and large, have not been injurious to the United 
States, but few will exonerate culpability merely because the 
authorities did not act earlier.” 


At the same time with the filing of the Steel Corporation’s 
reply, those of the several individual defendants were presented. 
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killed in a strike riot. 











MASTERS OF THE SITUATION IN LAWRENCE. 


At the left is shown Colonel Sweetser, commanding the militia stationed in Lawrence. At the right is Joseph J. Ettor, who led the strike 
until his arrest last week. The cry of the strikers now is, ‘‘ All out of the mills till Ettor comes out of jail,’’ but the news dispatches tell of in- 
creasing numbers returning to work. The center picture shows a troop of cavalrymen preventing a demonstration at the funeral of a woman 
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Among these, it will be remembered, are J. P. Morgan, John D. 
Rockefeller, and Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Morgan subscribes to 
the company’s answer, Mr. Rockefeller disavows any responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the steel business, and Mr. Carnegie 


tells once more that his sole motive ‘‘in agreeing to the sale of 
the properties of the Carnegie Company to the United States 
Steel Corporation was his desire to retire from the hazards and 
responsibilities of active business, and that since said sale was 
concluded he has had no connection with the business of the 
purehasing corporation or any one else.” 

In its answer, as given in the daily press, the Steel Corpora- 
tion denies any violation or attempt at violation of the Anti- 
trust Act. The reasons for the formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation are again stated, and its chief purpose said 
to be ‘‘to secure greater industrial efficiency.’’ The charge of 
‘‘misleading’’ President Roosevelt in connection with the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron Company is denied, and the harmlessness 
of the ‘‘Gary dinners”’ is pointed out. As a principal argu- 
ment against the threatened dissolution, the answer submits 
“that after acquiescing in the organization of the Steel Corpo- 
ration for so long a time, and after rights of so sacred a char- 
acter have grown up thereunder, it is now too late for the Gov- 
ernment to insist in a court of equity that such organization 
was in itself and without regard to its after practises an illegal 


” 


thing.”’ 
Some of these ‘‘rights of so sacred a character” are then 
described : 


‘“That not only has the Steel Corporation gone on for ten years 
without objection from the Government and in the belief that 
its organization and practises were in conformity to law, but 
that in the mean time its stock has been sold several times over 
and the same is now held by a multitude of small investors 
in this and foreign countries who purchased the same in entire 
good faith, not doubting the legality either of its issue or of the 
corporation which issued it; that of these holders, 35,230 are 
registered as common stock holders, and 67,113 as preferred; 
that of the holders of the common stock 31,063, or 88 per cent., 
and of the preferred 62,199, or 92 per cent., hold not more than 
100 shares each. That much of the remainder of the stock has 
been issued and registered in the names of persons or firms who 
hold the same in trust for others and have issued certificates 
in evidence thereof; that the number of such certificate-holders 
is probably fifty thousand, making the actual number of the 
beneficiary owners of the stock about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand; that among the registered holders of the corporation’s 


stock are over twenty-two thousand of its employees, and that 
eight thousand of such employees in addition are subscribers 
therefor.” 


Furthermore: 


“That said purposes substantially as herein stated were 
made public at the time they were formed, in many speeches, 
circulars, newspaper articles, and official reports, as was every 
detail of the organization of the Steel Corporation; that the 
attention of the officers of the United States Government was 
particularly directed to said organization at the time it was 
effected, and they have since examined into it again and again, 
sometimes with great fulness and at great length, but that never 
until within a few months, so far as these defendants are aware 
and as they believe, has any department or responsible officer 
of the Government criticized the said organization as being in 
either its purpose or effect a combination in restraint of trade 
or commerce or a monopoly or an attempt at monopoly; that 
in the mean time in good faith and with great publicity the Steel 
Corporation has pursued the objects and only the objects for 
which it was organized as then and hereinbefore declared; 
that ‘full and accurate reports of all its operations have been 
made each and every year since it was organized and said re- 
ports have been furnished to the Government and published 
to the world; that it has cheapened the production of steel to 
the consumer, has extended the home market for steel products, 
and has ineneased its foreign trade in said products by natural 
development from $8,000,000, in 1901, to $60,000,000, in 1911; 
that the foreign trade thus created by the Steel Corporation con- 
stitutes upward of 90 per cent. of the total export trade of 
the United States in said products; that it has not supprest com- 
petition, restrained trade, or effected a monopoly in any of the 
products of steel or attempted so to do; that the number of 
competitors of the Steel Corporation in the United States has 
largely increased since 1901, and that the output of said com- 
petitors has increased from approximately 40 per cent. in 1901 
to upward of 50 per cent. in 1911.” 


The strength of the reply, in The Wall Street Journal’s opinion, 
lies in its direct denial that there has been combination in 
restraint of trade. The New York Journal of Commerce, after 


” 


noting that all these ‘“‘claims and disclaimers,” ‘‘affirmations 
and denials,’ have been heard before, remarks that. ‘‘another 
point might have been made,”’ but it may have been deemed 


‘‘inexpedient to raise it.”” To quote further: 


“‘The chief offense of the ‘Steel Trust,’ if it is to be treated 
as a trust, is that it has maintained prices for its produets which 
have yielded a large profit upon a great volume of watered stock, 
and enabled it to make costly extensions and betterments out of 
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earnings, that is, at the expense of the consumers of the products. 
For that the Government is responsible, for its policy of protec- 
tion has restrained and pretty nearly supprest all foreign com- 
petition, and that is what enabled the promoters and organizers 
of this corporation to effect the combination with such an 
enormous capitalization.” 





JUDGING A JUDGE BY HIS FRIENDS 


NOTHER BRYAN IDEA, many editors note with 
interest, won at least a temporary victory when the 


House, by a vote of 148 to 82, passed the Cullop amend- 
ment to the Evans Judiciary Bill. This amendment provides 
that ‘‘before the President shall appoint any district, circuit, 
or supreme judge he shall make public all indorsements made 
in behalf of any candidate.’”’ Mr. Bryan, we are reminded 
by the Springfield Republican (Ind.), began his agitation for 
this reform in connection with the elevation of Justice Hughes 
to the Supreme Court, and it was given fresh emphasis by the 
outery recently raised over the proposed appointment of Judge 
Hook. In spite of the fact that Republican ‘‘Insurgents”’’ voted 
with ‘the Democrats to pass this bill, the press seem to regard 
it dubiously from many points of view. It will never pass the 
Senate, say some, or, if it does, they predict it will receive the 
President’s veto. It is unconstitutional as well as absurd, say 
others, who seem prepared to laugh it out of court. On the 
other hand, the Sioux City Tribune (Ind.) believes that the 
passage of this bill through the lower house ‘‘will be considered 
by many thinking men as the most important thing that has 
yet come from this session of Congress.’ 
goes on to say: 


This Iowa paper 


“The more the States work out and put into action such 
practical reforms as the two-cent passenger-rate law, the ini- 
tiative and referendum and recall, and the more these measures 
are held up and baffled at every turn by the Federal courts, 
the more the people grow into the belief that the appointments 
of Federal judges are procured by influences that oppose these 
reforms; that even the selection of Supreme Judges are influ- 
enced by these same interests, and the people are wanting to ask 
the President, ‘Why don’t you give out the names of the men 
who solicit these judicial appointments?’ 

‘*Mr. Bryan asked the President this question, and he refused 
to answer it. By his silence the President said to Mr. Bryan 
and to the people, ‘It is none of your business who tne backers 
are of the men appointed to the Federal bench.’ 

“‘This bill, passed in the lower house, if it becomes a law, 
will say to the President, ‘The Federal court is the public’s 
court, and as to how men get places in that court is everybody’s 
business.’ ”’ 


Not the House, but the Senate, should move in this matter, 
says the Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), since, ‘“‘as a matter of con- 
stitutional fact, the House has nothing whatever to do with 
appointments.”’ After commenting on the House’s ‘‘indis- 
eretion’’ The Dispatch continues: 


‘*Nevertheless it would seem not amiss to have always a frank 
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interchange between the Executive and the Senate. There 
ought to be nothing in the Executive’s motives which he would 
eare to hide, and equally there should be nothing in the Senate’s 
actions of which that body need be ashamed. Each is charged 
with a public duty, and they ought to work together for the 
public good. The House’s action can be considered as nothing 
more than an expression of that sentiment, unless, indeed, it 
was meant as a vote of lack of confidence in the Executive.”’ 


The Progressive Republican Philadelphia North American re- 
marks that the Cullop amendment suggests ‘‘a nice way to 
get up a corporation directory,” and in the Charleston News: 
and Courier (Dem.) we read: : 


“It is perfectly reasonable to suppose that, if the Cullop 
provision is passed by Congress, the President will veto it, 
and if it is passed over his veto that he will ignore it. There 
is no reason why he should not, for it is essentially an impeach- 
ment of his honesty of purpose, or of his capacity. The proper 
thing, it seems, if the people are dissatisfied with the mode of 
appointment of the Supreme Court, is to amend the Constitu- 
tion and make the Justiceship elective. Other devices are 
merely beating about the bush. They stir up animosity and 
feeling, but can not accomplish anything of real value.” 


‘Fantastic! ’’ exclaims the New York Tribune (Rep.), in con- 
templation of this latest demonstration of ‘“‘its wild-goose- 
chasing proclivities’’ by the Democratic majority in the House 
of Representatives. 

Returning again to the non-partizan comment of the Spring- 
field Republican, we read: 


“It may not be necessary to take serious notice of the amend- 
ment as something likely to be passed also by the Senate and 
enacted into law, inasmuch as the upper chamber will probably 
not be in a mood to accept such peculiar legislation. It is 
exposed to very strong criticism from various points of view, 
however, and this is the time, perhaps, when something should 
be said concerning it. Of course, in its present form the amend- 
ment is not comprehensive enough to achieve the full pub- 
licity evidently desired by its advocates. It would require 
the publication only of the indorsements that reached the Presi- 
dent. But the publication of the protests and objections sent 
to him should also be made publie, if the people are to have com- 
plete information concerning the persons and interests that 
had concerned themselves in the exercise of the President’s 
power of appointment. There is often as much to be learned 
from the character of the influences adverse to a nomination as 
from the character of those favorable to it. 

“Even if this change were made, however, the desirability of 
such legislation is questionable. As was said in the brief House 
debate on the question, the most effective way to injure the 
chances of a good jurist would be to bring about his indorsement 
by undesirable persons. The President would be required to 
make public indorsements which had not been made in good 
faith. Indorsements, and protests, also, which could have had 
no influence whatever upon the President’s mind would have to 
be given publicity, and every crank and cheap notoriety-seeker 
in the country could avail himself of such a law to gain a little 
publicity for himself. Persons moved solely by vindictiveness 
could take advantage of such an opportunity to make a matter 
of official record, accessible to the public, accusations based on 
petty private grudges.”’ 





TOPICS 


PresipEnNT Sun is still in a state of partial eclipse.—Boston Journal. 

GovERNOR Wi son will have to get along without the colonel vote.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Is it permitted to Harper's Bazar to say a good word for Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson?—Providence Journal. 

More Woodrow Wilson luck: Governor Blease, of South Carolina, 
has come out for Harmon.—New York Evening Post. 

Tue only conceivable explanation of why some men are in the Presi- 
dential race is that they enjoy the exercise.—Albany Journal. 

Tere will be wide opportunity for ancestor-worship in China after the 
Manchus and the Republicans get through.—Harrisburg Patriot. 

One reason why T. R. does not positively and conclusively state whether 
he is a candidate may be that he is waiting to find out.— Washington Star. 

Aspvut Hamin’s wisdom continues to be demonstrated. It is now dis- 
covered that he never signed his name to a letter.—New York Evening Post. 


IN BRIEF 


Kentucky is the State where they have poor feud laws.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Tue Irish Players continue to keep in more or less touch with the vege- 
table market.—Detroit News. 


THERE seems to be a pretty general impression that T. R. now stands 
for To Run.—Kansas City Journal. 


Tue cost of living continues to increase. A telegram from Toledo 
says there is to be an increase in the price of pink carnations.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Dr. Sun is president of China, and Dr. Solar is president of Para- 
guay. The new brand of republicanism seems to be pretty hot stuff.— 
Kansas City Journal. 


Tue Republican party in Georgia is certainly growing. Federal offices 
remain the same, but a Republican anti-Taft organization shows that 
they are no longer numerous enough to go around.—New York World, 
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GERMANY’S SOCIALIST LANDSLIDE 


HE SOCIALIST VICTORY in the German elections 
has astonished Germany itself. The 


appealed to the people to oppose this party at the polls, 


but the people have not responded. 


been added to the Socialist ranks, and even in the district of 


Potsdam, which is peculiarly the Kaiser’s own, 
Dr. Carl Liebknecht, the eminent Socialist 
leader, was elected. On learning that he was 
returned the Doctor remarked, ‘‘Now peace 
in Europe is assured.”” For the program 
of Socialism includes partial disarmament, 
its other demands embracing the reform of the 
suffrage inequalities in Prussia; local self- 
government; responsibility of the Imperial 
Government to Parliament; Church disestab- 
lishment; free public schools; freedom of the 
press; a lower cost of living; lessened mili- 
tary burdens; gratuitous legal proceedings; 
gratuitous medical attendance; gratuitous 
burial. 

The main feature is, of course, the lessened 
military burdens. It is the weight of heavy 
taxation for military and naval expenses that 
raises the cost of living, the Socialists say. 
The Government before the elections appealed 
to popular patriotism and national feeling, 
but in vain, says a well-informed writer in the 
Vienna Zeit, from which we quote the following: 


“The appeal made by the Government at 
Berlin amounted to the order—fight down the 
Socialists. But the contrary Socialists have 
carried off the victory! The defeat is all the 
more remarkable because the Government 
tried to touch the people’s national pride. The 
official papers announced that foreign rela- 


tions were in a critical condition, that an enlargement of the 
Fleet and the Army was necessary, and for this reason Socialism 
Now appeals of this kind have hitherto 
‘ had much weight with the German voters. 
called up the specter of war he was always sure of success in 


had to be overthrown. 


the elections. But now 
war is no mere specter. 


Twenty-six seats have 


Government 


ew. 
Copyrighted by G. G. Bain, 


A SOCIALIST ANGEL OF PEACE. 


Dr. Carl Liebknecht. the eminent 
Socialist leader elected in the Kaiser’s 
district of Potsdam, thinks his party’s 
victory means peace in Europe. 


When Bismarck 





“The day is ours,’”’ declares the Socialist organ Vorwaeris 
(Berlin), as it gives the returns. 
about ‘‘the red peril’? in Germany, which, we are told, will be 
more formidable if the red be mixt with other party colors and 
general discontent drive the National Liberals and Radicals 


The London Standard talks 


to flock to the Socialist standard. We read: 


‘*Tt must not be assumed that the increase 
in the Socialist vote accurately represents the 
advance of Socialist doctrines in Germany. 
No one will deny that there has been a con- 
siderable advance in this direction. But party 
divisions are not so distinct, nor is party 
loyalty so conspicuous that the issue of the 
present elections can be taken as a clear proof 
of a vast and sudden change in the trend of 
public opinion. It is far more probable that 
large numbers of electors have recorded their 
vote for a Socialist candidate, not because they 
are at last convinced of the truth of Socialist 
doctrines, but because they are profoundly 
discontented at the existing order of things, 
and gladly seize the opportunity of giving the 
bureaucracy a lesson. 

“‘Nor must it be forgotten that the Social- 
Democratic party can not boast of possessing a 
program to which all its profest adherents 
assent. There are still Socialists who believe 
thoroughly in the frankly revolutionary 
methods advocated by the apostles of the 
movement. But there are others who, honestly 
or not, disavow anything like war to the knife 
against all existing institutions; and the less 
irreconcilable policy of the revisionists attracts 
many who would shrink from joining hands 
with avowed revolutionists. 

‘Perhaps it is not so much a red peril which 
the Government has to fear as an alliance, too 
permanent to be desirable, between a less 
aggressive section of the party and the grow- 
ing number of exasperated citizens who, 


weighed down by heavy taxation and exasperated by the 
domination of a bureaucracy, find the opposition of National, 
Liberal, Radical, and other groups too tame for them.” 


The foreign and colonial policies of the Imperial Chancellor 


are made the object 





It is in evidence on 
every side. German 
voters know that their 
country is surrounded 
by enemies who lie in 
wait for her, yet they 
have given their voice 
for the Socialists. This 
proves their profound 
discontent with the 
state of things. The 
causes of this discon- 
tent are not merely 
economie and social, 
but also political. The 
Germans are dissatis- 
fied with the foreign 
policy of the Empire. 
It is not against certain 
persons, but against the 
whole system of gov- 
ernment that they pro- 
test. The Morocco eri- 
sis continues to lie 











of a savage attack in 
the Vorwaerts, quoted 
above. These policies, 
we are told, promote 
the building-up of huge 
armaments and con- 
stantly increase the 
danger of war. To quote 
its words: 

‘* All the middle-class 
parties are victims of 
this political craze, and 
all, without exception, 
are responsible for the 
terrible dangers it 
engenders.” 

As if to prove the 
truth of these words, 
Professor Delbriick, an 
eminent Conservative 








heavy on Europe, and 
Germany has just gone 
through a Morocco 
election.” 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF PARTIES IN THE NEW/REICHSTAG. 


The Socialists have 110 members; Centrists, 93; Conservatives, 66; National Liberals, 
47; Radicals, 44; Poles, 18; all others, 19. 


and typical middle- 
class writer, belonging 
neither to the nobility 
nor to the proletariat, 
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writes in his great monthly, the Preussische Jahrbiicher (Berlin), 
as follows: 


‘Perhaps the day may come when, as the English Minister 
predicted, the Germans may wake up to find that ‘they once 
had a fleet.’ We have seen how for many weeks the English 
fleet has been keeping watch on us. In the presence of this 
war danger, which continues to menace us, it will be the duty 
of the Reichstag to order an increase of armaments.”’ 


“Cease all this scolding, which puts you on a level with 
Billingsgate fish-women,” exclaims the Socialist Maximilian 
Harden in his Zukunft (Berlin), ‘‘and set 
to work to come to good and kindly terms 
with England.”’—Translations made for THE 
LITERARY DiGeEst., 





FAILURES OF THE BRITISH 
NAVY 

HE NAVAL POLICY of the British 

Government is made the object of a 

attack in a book ealled 

**The Betrayal,” written by Admiral Lord 

Charles Beresford. 


slashing 


The country has been 
hypnotized by this fatal 
policy, he avers. ‘‘England has proclaimed 
herself the Bully of the Seas”’ by building 
and 


betrayed and 


bragging about her dreadnoughts. 
Meantime trade-routes and foreign stations 
have been neglected, and ships are under- 
manned to save money. ‘The naval policy 
of the Government from 1902 to 1909 was 
mistaken in every particular.”” ‘‘The Ad- 
miralty have betrayed their trust.’”’ Of 
the utter disorganization of the Admiralty 
he writes: 


‘‘We possess no proper organization for 
war, nor can we obtain it until a War Staff 
is established at the Admiralty; but, until 
we have organized the fleet for war, our 
excellent officers, our skilled crews, and fine 
ships are liable to be sacrificed in the most 
bitter of all sacrifices, that by which nothing 
is gained; while—what is of less moment— 
our money may all be spent in vain.” 


The Admiral condemns the English policy 
of building a few large ships and neglecting 
to provide a sufficient number of small 


cruisers. Thus we read: 


Lord Beresford, who was in the British 
Navy fifty years, from cadet to Admiral, 
now says it is seriously impaired by its pol- 
icy of concentrating on dreadnoughts, at He 
the expense of efficiency along other lines. 


“The principles of sea power do not 
change. It is one of those principles that 
the defense and patrol of the Empire require 
a large force of comparatively small vessels. 
Nothing can alter that necessity. In 1904 it was recklessly ig- 
nored. The power of the fleet was gravely weakened. The real 
reason for this action on the part of the Admiralty was to save 
money... . The real saving was in illegitimate economy, which 
has since been costing the nation millions to make up while 
dangerously weakening the security of the- Empire. . . . In 1909 
. . . the trade-routes had been left with a seriously diminished 
protection which remains very dangerously inadequate to-day. 

. Given acertain number of men, there can only be a certain 
number of ships. But the public demand ships as concrete 
objects which they can understand. They do not demand men 
and officers. Therefore it was decided to effect illegitimate 
and contemptible economies in the very life of the fleet by 
systematic undermanning. His Majesty’s ships have been 
undermanned for years. But the most disastrous act of all 
was to cancel the provision of men for the future requirements 
ef the fieet and then to throw away whole squadrons of valuable 
ships. .. . The situation is worse, if possible, to-day. The fleet 
is so short of men that it is constantly found impossible to recom- 
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mission one ship without taking from another vessel a crew 
which, having just completed a commission, are entitled to 
an interval on shore.” 


The dreadnought policy, “introduced to the public by means 
of an organized system of advertisement”’ in the press, is thus 
attacked: 


‘The excessive and vulgar advertisement lavished upon this 
experimental vessel was by no means justified. . . . The effect 
of that advertisement . . . not only led the British public into 
a delusion from which they are still suffering, but created a 
natural irritation among foreign Powers, 
In 1906 the tradition of dignity and courtesy 
hitherto prevailing in the service was rudely 
violated and Great Britain proclaimed her- 
self the Bully of the Seas. . . . £ All that the 
British Admiralty had accomplished was to 
publish a new design just in time to enable 
other nations to profit by its defects. ... 
To the building of these great ships, neces- 
sary as it has become, has been sacrificed 
every other naval requirement—men, small 
cruisers, docks, and stores. Without an 
adequate provision of these essentials the 
battle-fleet is useless for fighting purposes 
and the money spent on it is a present to 
the future enemy. But the Admiralty suc- 
ceeded in concentrating the public attention 
upon battle-ships called dreadnoughts. That 
is the delusion of the dreadnought policy. 
Other essentials do not show. Their need is 
known only to naval officers. The public 
naturally enough know nothing of them. 
They trust the Admiralty to provide what is 
necessary. The Admiralty have betrayed 
their trust.” 


Thus the British Navy is quite useless 
excepting so far as these large expensive 
ships go, and no naval war can be carried 
on when other essentials are neglected. To 
quote further from the Admiral: 


‘*In these acts of maladministration re- 
sides the explanation, hitherto withheld from 
Parliament and the country, of the vast in- 
crease of the navy estimates for this year 
and last year, of the vaster obligations in- 
curred, which must be discharged at im- 
mense and increasing cost; of the deficiencies 
in men, in officers, in small cruisers, in dock- 
ing accommodation, and in stores, which to- 
day render the Navy inadequate in every 
respect except in the matter of heavy ships. 
The fleet is like an army which is all heavy 
artillery. The wrong will never be righted 
while its causes remain concealed and while 
those responsible for maladministration con- 
tinue to wield authority.” 


next condemns the Declaration of 
London as a violation of common law, the 
surrender of the most powerful weapon known in naval war. 
How the Declaration effects this Lord Beresford states as follows: 


‘If by means of the constitution of an International Prize 
Court Great Britain could be induced to forfeit her remaining 
maritime rights, the labors of foreign maritime Powers insid- 
iously pursued for more than fifty years would at length be 
crowned with success. That Sir Edward Grey, who is natu- 
rally inexperienced in the real workings of international polities, 
should have walked open-eyed into the snare need not cause 
surprize. But that the Board of Admiralty . . . should actually 
have assisted the Foreign Secretary to betray his country is 
monstrous. The thing was done. It was agreed that the In- 
ternational Prize Court of Appeal should be established in vio- 
lation of the common law and in derogation of the authority 
of the King in Council. The Declaration of London, repre- 
senting the result of a determined effort of the Government 
permanently to reduce the Royal Navy, hands over British 
maritime rights to a foreign court, fails to forbid privateering, 
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HINTS. 


T. R.—‘*My dear Bill, you should seek some larger sphere 
of action; this country is entirely too small for a man of your 
size."’ 

W. H. 'T.—‘“I guess that what you mean is that it is too 
small for both of us.”’ —UIlk (Berlin). 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC JOINS THE CHORUS. 


Cuina—‘‘ Down, down, down with the crown, 
Up with the silky tile! 
Away, away, with the King of Cathay, 
Here’s the Republican style!”’ 
Au.t—“ Hooray, hooray, here’s to Cathay 
Under the glittering tile!”’ 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


BEAUTIES OF A REPUBLIC. 


permits the sinking of untried neutrals, doubles the danger of 
starvation in case of war, and, what is even worse, cripples in 
every way the action of the British fleet. Nor can I avoid 
the reflection that a country which allows itself to be en- 
meshed in this tangle of sentimental agreements, illegal treaties, 
and lawyers’ traps in matters which concern the national honor 
and the national safety, deserves the irremediable catastrophe 
which will befall it.’’ 


Other sweeping expressions of condemnation and criticism 
are contained in the statements that ‘‘the public are deliberately 
kept in ignorance’; that ‘“‘the country is being defrauded.” 
He cites in support of his charges the fact that while he was in 
command of the Channel Fleet it consisted of sixteen battle- 
ships, six armored cruisers, and three unarmored cruisers. 
Since then the fleet has suffered the loss of two battle-ships and 
two cruisers. He proceeds with frank and sailor-like bluntness 
to give reasons for this: 


“The whole object of the reductions was to save money 
by avoiding the necessity of increasing the personnel to the 
number required to reenforce the reserve crews, and by economi- 
zing on the maintenance of ships in full commission. It is for 
precisely the same reason that, altho after the strongest repre- 
sentations on my part, and in deference to public indignation, 
the policy has been in part—but only in part—reversed, the 
Mediterranean Fleet remains weakened and inadequate, and the 
whole Navy is short of men to-day.” 


He sums up the practical deficiencies of the British Navy 
as follows: 


“The cruiser force has not been replaced upon foreign stations; 
the protection of trade-routes is still dangerously inadequate; 
the foreign stations have not been restored; graving-docks 
have not been provided on the east coast; and the short service 
is still in force. None of these deficiencies can be remedied on the 
outbreak of war by improvised means.” 


ENGLAND'S VIEW OF THE PANAMA 
TOLLS 


HE ENGLISH PAPERS are very angry over the pro- 
posal in President Taft’s Message that the tolls of the 
Panama Canal be rated in favor of American shipping. 
The passage objected to is that in which the President says: 
‘“We own the Canal. It was our money that built it. We have 
the right to charge tolls for its use. Those tolls must be the 
same to every one; but when we are dealing with our own ships, 
the practise of many governments of subsidizing their own 
merchant vessels is so well established in general that a subsidy 
equal to the tolls, an equivalent remission of tolls, can not be 
held to be a discrimination in the use of the Canal.’’ On this 
the London Outlook indignantly exclaims: ‘‘Are we not openly 
threatened with having the essential provisions of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty torn up before our eyes?” and quotes that 
treaty to the effect that ‘‘the Canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations . . . on terms 
of entire equality,” yet, it adds, ‘‘Mr. Taft already proposes 
differential treatment.’’ This paper then proceeds to treat of 
“the extraordinary duplicity’? of Mr. Stimson, Secretary of 
War, and says of him: 

“That agile commentator of treaties which the United States 
mean to break announced to an admiring audience that, in 
spite of the guaranty of terms of entire equality in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, the thing might be arranged. The virtuous 
and honorable Mr. Stimson would impose absolutely the same 
tolls upon United States shipping and the vessels of foreign 
nations. That would be the entire equality. Then the United 
States Treasury would return to the United States shippers 
the whole of the entirely equal tolls, but would not return any 
portion of said tolls to the foreign shippers. That is how the 
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thing—namely,ithe breaking and cheating of the treaty—might 
be arranged. The venerable Mr. Fagin never expounded quite so 
brazen a philosophy of fraud in the select academy for youthful 
practitioners like Master Charlie Bates and the Artful Dodger. 
“The simplicity of the trick is perhaps its most beautiful 
feature. Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones have to pass the toll-gate 
on a certain highway. The impeccably righteous tollkeeper 
exacts precisely sixpence apiece from Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown. 
Then, according to instructions, he hands back his sixpence, 
say, to Mr. Brown. This, exclaims the virtuous and high- 
toned Secretary Stimson—surely he must also be a Judge 
Stimson?—represents our United States view of entire equality, 
which we could no more violate than George Washington could 
tell a lie. President Taft, always with one eye fixt on ex- 
President Roosevelt’s next move, has emphatically adopted and 
applauded the Stimson short way with treaty obligations.” 


This writer closes his remarks with a veiled threat in these words: 


“It is obvious that, if this barefaced robbery is to be used 
against British vessels of commerce, the question may require 
the effective consideration of British vessels of war. Or will 
the’ Radical Government tolerate the tearing-up of a treaty 
intended to guarantee our trade and commerce against being 
crusht out of existence, or at least out of profitable competi- 
tion—which is the same thing—by grand larceny of this descrip- 
tion? Besides our home trade with the East of Asia, the whole 
of the Canadian trade between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
would be rendered incapable of meeting United States competi- 
tion. Is this another plan for forcing on that reciprocity which 
the United States politicians have recommended as intended to 
promote the absorption of Canada by the pushful Republic?” 


This is echoed by The Saturday Review (London), as follows: 


**To abolish or lower the dues in the case of United States 
vessels would of course be a direct violation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. The proposal appears to be that its provisions 
shall be evaded by giving a bounty, equivalent to the Canal dues, 
to American ship-owners using the Canal. This is a subject 
which demands close attention, and we shall have to meet 
the menace to our trade effectually. Now is the time for those 
eminent persons who belauded President Taft’s arbitration 
proposals with fulsome adulation to give him some needed 
admonition.” 


“The attitude of the American people toward treaty obliga- 
tions has more than once caused some surprize in this country,” 
remarks The Morning Post (London), and apropos of the Presi- 
dent’s treatment of the Panama tolls it declares: 


‘*Such action is clearly inadmissible under the provisions of 
the treaty bearing on the subject, which was signed between the 
United States and Great Britain. But this limitation has not 
prevented Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt from making it clear 
that, treaty or no treaty, the American people are resolved to do 
whatever they think fit for the safeguarding of their interests 
in the Isthmus of Panama.” 


The Manchester Guardian quotes with approval the words of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, in which that paper speaks 
of Mr. Taft’s ‘‘unbecoming tone of arrogance”’ and characterizes 
the proposed subsidy to American ships that pay tolls in the 


Canal as ‘‘an unworthy subterfuge.”” The Guardian continues: 


‘President Taft has claimed that the United States has the 
power to relieve from the payment of tolls any part of its own 
shipping that Congress may deem wise, justifying his claim by 
the assertion, We own the Canal; it was our money that built it; 
and suggesting that any treaty obstacle in the way of differential 
tolls might be evaded by giving American ships a subsidy equal 
to the tolls. The terms of the treaty are absolutely clear, but 
Mr. Taft’s attitude to it is seriously disturbing, because we 
have a disquieting precedent in America’s peculiar interpreta- 
tion of equally lucid clauses relating to most-favored-nation 
treatment in her commercial treaties.” 


The London and other English papers of all parties speak in 
a chorus of reprobation against the American Government and 
they find no words too strong in which to denounce what is 
and even ‘‘dishonest’’ attempt to 


eonsidered an “unfair” 


repudiate treaty obligations. 
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A FRENCH PICTURE OF MR. TAFT 
M.: TAFT seems to have captured the hearts of French 


journalists. His bonhomie is as delightful, we ar 

told, as his embonpoint is comfortable, and both are 
admirable. And then his smile—it is irresistible, and captivates 
while it convinces his auditors. And his auditors stretch from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. He is almost ubiquitous in his 
movements, and mixes with easy good-fellowship with all classes 
of the people. For Americans will not have their Chief Magis- 
trate separated from them, as in an iron tower, by thorny rule: 
of etiquette, says a writer in the Liberté (Paris). He must kee; 
in direct touch with his fellow countrymen. The more he 
shows himself in public, the more he speaks, the more he smiles, 
the more popular he becomes. The Americans ‘‘adore shows of 
all kinds, and above all presidential shows.’ ‘‘At banquets and 
feasts the President can not delegate his place to any other man.” 
“The people want Mr. Taft, body and bones.” ‘‘He ean not 
stay away from any public function. He races over the West 
and the Far West. He makes speeches everywhere.” ‘His 
addresses always contain a brief lesson of a practical character, 
delivered with good humor and lit up with an indefatigable 


smile.”” To quote further: 


“That smile of Mr. Taft’s is indeed celebrated. When the 
President appears in public, whatever may be his private anx- 
ieties, he presents a radiant countenance, which at once gains 
public sympathy and indicates a resistless amiability. For 
hours and hours he smiles without being weary and without 
wearying others. You would swear that of all men he was the 
most completely contented. It is, indeed, of some importance 
that he should be so. For his lightest gesture is noted by an 
army of reporters, while cameras by the dozen are snapping at 
him. The portrait of the President is seen everywhere. The 
good people of the United States never leave off gazing at their 
elected President from every point of view.” 


Americans have no awe of their President, however. He has 
none of the divinity that doth hedge a king, but is merely a com- 
panion in whose acquaintance they take a pride, says this writer, 
and he continues: 


‘“Mr. Taft is regarded by his followers not only as the supreme 
magistrate of the people, but also as their most distinguished 
comrade. This comradeship expresses itself by jokes, by famil- 
iar addresses, by a free-and-easy manner, which sometimes 
shocks our sense of propriety. The President is familiarly 
called ‘Bill Taft’ or ‘Big Bill,’ just as his predecessor was hailed 
with ‘Hurrah, Teddy!’ There are some clubs, such as the 
‘Gridiron,’ where the Chief is pitilessly grilled and hoaxed, where 
jokes are made, amid roars of laughter, at his expense. On one 
fine evening, at a dinner party, Mr. Taft found himself face to 
face with his double. This man assumed the place and rank of 
the President during the whole evening with a seriousness which 
was comical. When the veritable Taft protested, his double 
cut him off short, and accused him of being a sham Taft, and set 
the whole table in a roar.” 


The ambition of presidential candidates must not take a 
tyrannical shape, and in religion they are bound to be absolutely 
tolerant. Men of many creeds, we read, have succeeded to the 
presidency. He declares that while the White House is open to 
all visitors, ‘‘Jeffersonian simplicity’”’ does not prevail there. 
Jefferson once refused to partake of a dish of shad because he was 
told that it had cost three dollars. The French writer adds: 


“This Spartan spirit has quite disappeared from the White 
House now. The official dinners rival in splendor the most ele- 
gant European banquets. The French chefs work their won- 
ders at Washington, as at other capitals. And then the honorable 
Mr. Taft has long since weighed more than three hundred pounds 
and goed Americans would hate to see him waste away. This is 
the reason why his table is loaded with dishes which even such 
cooks as our Vatels would not be ashamed to own as their 
creation.’’—Translation made for Tue Literary DiceEst. 
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DISEASES OF THE MUSICAL MEMORY 


of mental trouble, permanent or temporary. It is not 

the general loss of memory, but the failure to remember 
some particular type of things, that is specially interesting. 
Thus aphasia, in which the patient forgets the names of things, 
or may entirely forget how to speak, and agraphia, in which he 
forgets how to write, are more or less familiar examples. A 
little-studied type—the loss of the musical memory, while the 
function in other respects remains unimpaired—is discust in 
The Medical Record (New York, January 13) by Dr. J. Leonard 
Corning. In this kind of failure to remember, to which the 
name of ‘‘amusia’”’ has been given, the patient may be able to 
comprehend music, but not to sing or play; or he may have lost 
the sense of tone, either totally or partially, so that he uses 
wrong tones and intervals. The writer quotes some _inter- 
esting cases, among them the following: 


& OF MEMORY is a familiar feature of many kinds 


‘In 1873, Barré, a tenor who was singing the important part 
of Pétite Fadette at the Opera-Comique, was suddenly seized one 
evening in the midst of the performance by total musical amusia. 
Neither the orchestra nor his associates, who sought to prompt 
him, succeeded in reviving his memory. He no longer under- 
stood what they were singing, nor could he emit a single note. 
On reaching home he was perfectly able to understand what was 
said to him in ordinary language, and to reply intelligently, but 
everything—words and music—which bore any relation what- 
ever to the work which he had been singing, or, indeed, to any 
part of his entire repertoire, was completely forgotten. He 
recovered in a few months, and was able to resume his lyric 
activities.” 


The next case is that of the eminent pianist, Prudent, who, 
it seems, was endowed with a prodigious memory: 


“One day, about 1852, while playing in public with orchestral 
accompaniment one of his own concertos, he suddenly lost all 
memory of things musical. At that moment his work was for 
him nothing more than incoherent noise; not a phrase of the 
orchestra, not a melody, did he comprehend. Coincidently 
there was absolute inability to play even from notes. He went 
abroad the following day, having largely recovered, but thence- 
forth played only with the notes before him.” 


In addition to the cases a synopsis of which has just been given, 
Brazier has placed on record several others, notably one of note- 
blindness, and one of tone-deafness, the first occurring in a 
music-teacher, the second in a man fifty-one years of age. 


“‘Of the music-teacher it is said that she had read music as 
easily as ordinary printing, and far more frequently, and that 
her musical education had been unusually thorough. One 
evening, after a prolonged attack of migraine, she seated her- 
self at the piano and attempted, as was her habit, to play from 
memory. 

““To her surprize, she experienced such a sense of uncer- 
tainty, and the difficulties loomed so large, that she felt com- 
pelled to have recourse to her notes. It was then that she 
made the discovery that she was utterly unable to read a measure 
or even a note, altho she distinctly saw the characters. Despite 
this inability to comprehend musical notation she could read 
ordinary printing without apparent difficulty. Hardly less 
interesting is the fact that she heard and understood music, and 
could sing and play from memory perfectly. Three days after 
the attack she began to show signs of mending: she could com- 
prehend the time values of the notes but not their pitch. Her 
recovery was complete on the fourth or fifth day. 

‘‘Brazier’s case of tone-deafness occurred, as has been said, in 
a man fifty-one years of age, who had suffered from repeated 
attacks of migraine, followed, in some instances, by aphasia 
lasting several hours. Subsequently he had an attack of 
migraine followed by tone-deafness, but without aphasic accom- 
paniments. Music from a military band or piano was heard 
as noise only; so that, while he was able to refer it to its instru- 
mental source, he was quite incapable of comprehending it as 


music. The affection was of brief duration, having completely 
disappeared in twenty-four hours.” 

The ‘interesting deduction which seems reasonably drawn 
from such eases as these is that the memory for sounds must 
reside in a different part of the brain from other memories; 
otherwise when disease causes a man to forget music it would 
eause him also to forget other things. On this hypothesis, 
when we remember a tune—‘‘ Yankee Doodle” or ‘“‘My Hero’’— 
we must do it with a different part of the brain from that in which 
is stored, for instance, verse—say Hamlet’s soliloquy or ‘‘ Hora- 
tius at the Bridge.”” The author, apparently, is not sure about 
this. He writes: 





‘‘What conception of the anatomical basis of amusia are we 
justified in entertaining? Edgren, who has carefully collected 
and analyzed all the material available at the time of publication 
of his excellent paper, holds that at least some forms of amusia 
may have an independent anatomical basis, and that this latter 
may be sought for in the neighborhood of those localities in which 
the various forms of aphasia are conventionally located. Re- 
specting the anatomical seat of one form of amusia—tone- 
deafness—he is inclined to speak more definitely. To him the 
location of this form of the affection “in the first or the first and 
second convolutions of the left temporal lobe, in front of the 
spot, injury to which gives rise to word-deafness, seems highly 
probable. 

“That children frequently sing before they talk; that idiots 
who are unable to talk sometimes sing; that drunken.men often 
sing when they can not talk; and that many birds sing, altho 
they can not be taught to speak, are some of the facts adduced 
in support of the contention that the cerebral (cortical) mecha- 
hism connected with musical representations is independent of 
that connected with those of speech. As an offset to this evi- 
dence, however, we are confronted by the fact, already 
sufficiently accentuated, that, while the musical faculty is some- 
times preserved or largely preserved in aphasia, it is impaired or 
totally lost in a large number of well-authenticated cases. 

‘*How are these conflicting data to be reconciled? By what 
jugglery of inference are we to be put in the way of arriving at a 
theory which, even in moderate degree, shall comport with the 
exactions of common sense? Rather than invoke a factitious, 
tho seductive semblance of solution, the writer confesses that in 
the present state of knowledge he is unable to frame an answer.”’ 





MORE ABOUT CHEMICAL “CREATION "—Prof. Raphael 
Dubois, whom the newspapers report to have asserted that he 
could ‘‘create life’’ chemically, denies the impeachment. Like 
other experimenters, he can form certain chemical products that 
simulate life, but he denies that he ever said, or ever led anyone 
to think, that he believed that they were alive. What these ex- 
periments do show is that we should be very careful, in studying 
the lower forms of life, to assure ourselves that we are not simply 
watching chemical transformations and movements. Professor 
Dubois is quoted by a writer in Cosmos (Paris) as admitting that 
he himself is not so sure that a hard-and-fast line can be drawn 
between the two. After saying that he prefers to call the 
moving particles of his discovery ‘‘eobes,”’ instead of ‘‘micro- 
bioids,” into which latter word, he says, a false claim has been 
read by his critics, he remarks: 


‘‘T have never pretended, as has been asserted, that I have 
created life, because I do not know where it begins or where it 
ends, nor even whether it begins or ends anywhere, as I do not 
believe it does. In my opinion it extends beyond the cell and 
even beyond the organized particles that make up the cell.’’ 


The writer in Cosmos goes on to say: 


‘‘He cites, among other examples, luciferase, studied by him, 
which, once formed by the cell, has no further need of it in the 
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production of the physiologic light that: was so long believed 
to result from a mysterious vital activity of the cell. 

‘*The radiobes of Butler Burke of Cambridge are only micro- 
bioids of radium or of barium. From a single particle of barium 
chlorid deposited on the surface of an organic jelly (gelatin or 
agar-agar) soon separate an innumerable quantity of corpuscles 
with a whirling motion; it can furnish in a few minutes as many 
as 122,500 and one may count up to 6,500 per square millimeter. 
They may move five millimeters [on?-fifth inch] away from their 
point of formation, either on the surface or in depth. 

‘At first very small, these corpuscles grow until they reach, 
on an average, a diameter of 5 micromillimeters [thousandths of 
a millimeter] in forty minutes, after which their increase stops. 

‘*These formations imitate certain living forms, but the author 
repeats again that he has never pretended that they were alive.” 
—Translation made for Tur Literary DiGEst. 





“DON'TS” FOR INVENTORS 


OOD ADVICE to would-be inventors is contained in a 
(5 recent annual report of the Block Signal and Train 
Control Board of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is intended primarily for the inveators of air-brakes, but those 
who are desirous of making their fortunes through other forms 
of invention may well heed it. 
Some of it, quoted in Railway 
and Locomotive Engineering (New 
York, January), runs as follows: 


‘*‘Don’t forget that successful 
invention is not a pastime, nor a 
supliminal uprush, but an evo- 
lution from long experience, 
painstaking observation, careful 
analysis, and intimate observa- 
tion, a severe disregard of non- 
essentials and of repeated fail- 
ures, and an unfailing persistence 
born of optimism, the courage of 
proven convictions, and hard 
common sense. 

‘“*Don’t confuse invention and 
financiering. To invent is not 
synonymous with ‘to get rich 
quick.’ It is a simple matter of 
fact, familiar to any one ac- 
quainted with Patent Office 
records, that only a microscopic percentage of the patents 
granted bring any monetary return to the inventor. 

**Don’t be satisfied with yourself or with your first or even 
your last idea of a device. Look for the defects, not the merits, 
in any design you propose to patent. The latter will always 
take care of themselves. An apparent success is, however, often 
more fatal than a flat failure. The latter at least tells the truth 
and usually teaches a valuable lesson; the former raises false 
hopes and obscures the truth, and results in a correspondingly 
greater failure when the final reckoning does come. 

:‘ Don’t forget that there are always two sides to every ques- 
tion, especially in the case of a mechanical device. None are 
so bad as not to have some good points. On the other hand, the 
merits of a device may be many and important, and yet its 
patent value worthless on account of non-interchangeability, 
too great refinement, previous patents covering the same idea, 
and so on. 

“Don’t expect something for nothing. Whenever such ap- 
pears to be possible, it will surely develop that the net gain is 
worth exactly the price paid, namely, nothing. 

‘““No mechanical system can be operated at 100 per cent. 
efficiency; at best it only approximates this figure under’ the 
most favorable conditions of the laboratory. 

“Don’t mistake ‘possibility’ for ‘practicability.’ 
things are possible, but only a few are practicable. 

‘*Don’t forget that the millions of dollars of capital already 
invested in existing equipment prohibit the introduction of any 
device which will not work in perfect harmony with the appara- 
tus now in use and under every conceivable condition of service. 

“*Don’t overlook the variability of the human equation. As 
long as there is any possibility of mishandling or wrong manipu- 
lation it will surely be found, for there are a thousand ways in 
which a thing may be wrongly done. but one right way. 
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‘‘The conclusion of the many truths the inventor must learn 
either before or after the invention is that ‘inventing’ is an art 
of the highest type, requiring peculiar genius, training, and ex- 
perience, while the capacity for appreciating or foreseeing the 
real value of a patent is an entirely different thing, requiring 
quite a different sort of skill and education. Consequently, even 
the best inventors are rarely, if ever, capable of accurately 
gaging the value of their own inventions from a purely patent 
standpoint.” 





LUNAR LANDSCAPES 


F WE CAN MEASURE the shadow of an object and 
| know the sun’s position in the sky, we can ascertain the 
object’s height and general shape. This is as true on the 
moon’s surface as it is on the earth; hence we may easily draw 
a view of any lunar object as seen from any point in its vicinity. 
In spite of this, artists who have found occasion to depict lunar 
landscapes have drawn largely on the imagination, and have 
not thought it necessary to inform themselves with regard to 
exact measurements. Perhaps the first attempt to take into 
account scientific facts in drawing pictures of what one would 
see if he were standing on the moon’s surface, is that made by 
Lucien Rudaux, who contributes 
a paper on ‘‘The Scenery of the 
Moon,” to La Nature (Paris, 
January 6). Says this writer: 
‘‘Seen through the telescope or 
examined by means of the ad- 
mirable photographs now to be 
obtained, the earth’s satellite 
exhibits a surface of great variety. 
The ring-shaped enclosures called 
craters or cirques are grouped in 
great disorder, or rise, in the 
company of isolated masses, in 
the midst of the vast gray wastes 
improperly called ‘seas’; moun- 
tain chains bound these plains, 
which are always roughly cir- 


eular; finally, thé whole is 
eut by numerous fissures or 
erevasses....... 


LUNAR CREVASSE. 


tronomic studies, the moon has 
often served as a basis for extraordinary tales of adventure. In 
these cases, we are presented with lunar landscapes, that is to 
say, with the appearances that would be offered to our view if 
we could undertake a journey to this neighbor world. 

“Now it would seem as if the character, or at least the pro- 
portions of these landscapes, especially when an attempt has 
been made to represent them to the eye, had been-misconceived. 
Nevertheless, bold or fantastic as such an attempt may be 
deemed, I believe it possible to get at a sufficiently large part of 
the truth to reach a fairly good notion of the great proportions 
of these extraterrestrial aspects. ...... 

‘“We know that the cirsues have diameters varying fram a 
few miles up to 125 and more. We know that the south polar 
mountains rise to a height of 20,000 to 25,000 feet, that the 
other chains reach 10,000 to 15,000 feet, the ramparts of the 
cirques having also a similar height, that the fissures are some- 
times two or three miles wide, and of enormous depth. 

‘‘Now these proportions have hitherto been little regarded 
by artists who have represented the extent of country in the 
normal field of vision as covered with craters like a host of 
little funnels, grouped at the foot of mountains with fantastic 
cliffs. 

“Tf we make an attempt to set down in perspective these for- 
mations, seen generally in ground plan but of known dimensions, 
we shall find that the truth is far otherwise. There are cer- 
tainly small craters more or less like those of our earth. But 
most are so large that the eye can not see the whole at once, and 
many are even so vast that an observer in the center would not 
always see the bounding rampart. Thus we may represent the 
scene viewed by a traveler situated in the middle of the cirque 
of Archimedes, one of the huge arenas whose floor is very level. 
He would find himself on a vast plain surrounded by peaks, 
jutting up here and there above the horizon. These summits 
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would not appear especially steep. . . . Mount 
Pico, from its isolation and the aspect of its 
shadow, has been compared to a sugar-loaf rising 
from the surrounding plain. Now this ‘peak’ is 
8,000 feet high, and a score or so of miles wide at 
the base.”’ 


There are some abrupt precipices on the moon, 
however, notably the Vertical Wall, rising sud- 
denly from the plain to a height of 1,000 feet, and 
so long that its end is invisible below the horizon, 
and the fissures are also abrupt, wide, and deep. 
It is to such foundations, rather than to the so- 
called craters or to the mountains, that we must go 
to get an idea of the disjointed character of the 
lunar landscape. Furthermore, we are told: 


‘‘There must also be added the special character 
peculiar to this world without sensible atmos- 
phere—the sky is black with stars visible even 
when the sun is shining, and in the absence of the 
vaporous stratum a hard and raw light floods with 
the same intensity all the visible parts of the sur- 
face, without the softening effect of distance so de- 
lightful o1, earth. 

“It should be repeated that the views given 
herewith are but attempts, which have certain 
imaginary elements, especially in the detail. It 
would have been more scientific to draw them schematically, 
for we know nothing even of the constituents of the moon’s 
surface; but the details were forced upon us by an esthetic 
aim easy to understand. And by dwelling only on the larger 
features, we may get an idea from these views of the gen- 
eral aspect of the lunar world, which will somewhat modify the 
conception that a first view of the surface of this body tends to 
inspire,”’—Translation made for Tue Literary DiGEsv. 





A 


A FORGOTTEN FACTOR IN DESIGN 


f A\HE MANUFACTURE of any product involves two 
factors, space and time. The former is usually very 
carefully considered; » the latter is slighted or entirely 

overlooked. When a factory is designed the manufacturer is 
satisfied if he is able to secure a maximum product per square 
foot of floor space. And yet, if he is able to turn out this 
product during only eight hours of the twenty-four, his plant is 
not as efficient as one which produces half the quantity steadily, 
day and night. The time factor, usually forgotten, is thus of the 
highest importance, and it enters, we are told by P. W. Battey, 
writing in Factory (New York, January), into productions of all 
sorts. Every manager, says Mr. Battey, ‘“‘ must look at his plant 
from the standpoint of use—not space. He must consider how 
much time it will take to turn his product out in that amount of 
space; he should plan to make the most use of his building and 
equipment. Then and then only will he get the greatest returns 
from his required investment, and the lowest cost per unit out- 
put.”’ We read on: 


*‘A paper-mill operates twenty-four hours a day; a machine- 
shop eight hours out of the twenty-four. The machine-shop 
manager uses the space and the equipment in his building only 
3314 per cent. of the time. What may be called ‘use-factor’ in 





MOUNTAIN CHAINS. 
Seen directly from the eastern edge of the moon. 





IDEAL VIEW OF THE ‘VERTICAL WALL” ON THE MOON. 


the machine-shop man’s building is only 3314 per cent. of that 
of the paper-manufacturer. 

‘* Just so in two shops of the same character, whether they be 
two shoe-factories, two textile-mills, or two foundries. Buildings 
in these industries are, in general, occupied only eight or ten 
hours, which is all the more reason why they should be used the 
eight or ten hours. 

‘*From a physical standpoint, the making of a product involves 
two prime factors—space and time. Some manufacturers, when 
they build, base their requirements principally on floor space. 
They do not give due consideration to the more important 
factor—time. A foundry designed along the old lines, on a 
space basis, turned out two tons of product per thousand square 
feet of molding-floor space. When the time element was con- 
sidered, after a careful analysis of all factors, twenty tons of 
output was easily handled from the same amount of floor 


‘To approach the hundred-per-cent. ‘use-factor’ of buildings— 
to get the most out of a given space in a given time—the factory 
manager must plan to get immediate and continuous use of all 
space and all equipment in the factory. Instead of building a 
big plant which he may grow to in the future—instead of making 
a large present investment in buildings and equipment with the 
future in mind, he may design his buildings on a unit plan so that 
each unit of economic capacity will approach the ideal hundred- 
per-cent. ‘use-factor.’ ”’ 





Practically every manufacturer, we are told, has applied this 
principle in some smaller way, but few consider their whole build- _ 
ings on the same basis. And yet each unit in a factory may be 
considered a machine with certain functions. To keep that 
machine operating at its highest speed, and with the greatest 
efficiency, means that the “use-factor”’ of that section or of that 
building approaches the hundred-per-cent. mark. To quote 
further: ‘ 


“It may take only a general study of a department to show 
where time is wasted, where output might be doubled, if little 
changes in equipment for handling material, better light, differ- 
ent arrangement or methods of handling machines, 
were made, Or it may take a: stop-watch study 
of detail operations to point to the weak spots and 
losses. 

“An endless conveyer in a shredded-wheat fac- 
tory is practically the same as the conveyer in a 
ear-wheel foundry. Both are installed to reduce 
the amount of space necessary to handle a given 
amount of product, and, secondly, to reduce the 
time and labor necessary in turning out that 
product. Ideas pass from one factory to another— 
the principles are the same. 

“One of the most important of the principles 
of the ‘use-factor’ is the relation between 
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HOW A VISITOR TO THE MOON MIGHT VIEW MOUNT PICO. 


investment and fixt charges and cost of production. It some- 
times pays to operate inefficiently at an overload for a short 
period rather than pay investment charges on more equipment. 

“Certain plant-functions have a low ‘use-factor.’ A heating- 
system is used only a portion of the year, so a practical engineer 
will not provide heating-surface sufficient to warm a building 
economically to a given temperature during the most extreme 
weather. Rather, he will sacrifice steam economy for those few 
days because he knows that the saving in investment and depre- 
ciation charges with the lower first-cost heating-equipment will 
more than offset any loss due to the short period of inefficient 
operation in use.” 





THE CINEMATOGRAPH AS AN 
EDUCATOR 


N FAILING to make use of the moving picture as an 
I educational aid, it would seem that teachers are neglecting 

one of the greatest opportunities ever held out to them by 
the ingenuity of mechanical inventors. In this case, as in so 
many others, the children of this world, represented by the 
picture-show proprietors, are wiser than the children of light, 
in the shape of our pedagogical experts. In some directions, 
especially in that of medical education, progress is making in 
the right direction. In a recent address, quoted in The Medical 
Record (New York, January 20), Dr. Rudolph Matas, of New 
Orleans, stated that as an agent in imparting sanitary and 
hygienic knowledge of great importance to the masses the cine- 
matograph was playing a most effective part. For instance, in 
impressing upon the public mind the dangers which lurked about 
the house-fly, the moving picture was far superior to any lec- 
turer’s ability. The picture-machine has also been. applied in 
France to analyzing the gait of those afflicted with diseases of 
locomotion, such as ataxia, and in the study of convulsive 
affections.. The pictures are taken on a new rapid machine at 
the rate of two thousand a second, and thrown on the screen at a 


much slower rate, for the purpose of detailed study. As we read: 


‘In order to study the movements represented on the films, it 
‘was merely necessary to pass them through the ordinary cine- 
matograph, making some fifteen exposures a second, instead of 
the fifteen hundred or two thousand a second employed in the 
taking of photographs, and then the movements one hundred 
or more times as slow would be seen, and, in many instances, 
easily followed. Undoubtedly the greatest triumph that had 
marked the recent advauces of the new science of radiocinema- 
tography had been obtained by Commandon and Lomon of 
Paris, who had succeeded in projecting and making perfectly 
practical the permanent moving reproductions of intensified 
fluoroscopic images of the skeleton and other organs which thus 
far had been available only by ocular inspection or by single plate 
exposures. To show what had been accomplished by the cine- 
matograph in recording surgical operations, Dr. Matas pro- 
jected upon the screen several of the Doyen films, which he ob- 
tained from the Eclipse Company while in Paris this last summer. 
He regretted that none of the color films were available, but 
these would suffice to show what could be done with an ordinary 
instantaneous film, and he exprest the hope that it would en- 
courage our enterprising teachers and operators in America to 
adopt this method of recording the most difficult operations. 
The Edison Company announced that it expected to have very 
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shortly a home kinetoscope which was both a motion-picture 
and stereopticon apparatus, projecting pictures of different 
sizes. A notable feature of this machine was that it used a film 
which contained three rows of pictures, which enabled the oper- 
ator to exhibit on barely eighty feet of film the equivalent of one 
thousand feet of the regular professional film. As the new film 
would sell for sixteen cents per foot, making the cost of the ‘ 
eighty-foot film twelve dollars, as against approximately one 
hundred, or for the equivalent in professional film, one would 
realize that the cost had been greatly reduced and the kineto- 
scope made very much more available to the general public. 
This new instrument would, it was announced, be listed at about 
fifty dollars, making it comparatively cheap, and also available to 
the individual teacher. The purpose of the company in issuing 
these new machines and films was to make them especially use- 
ful and available for educational work in schools, churches, and 
all kinds of organizations. By this means the time would 
rapidly approach when the surgical specialist or teacher of sur- 
gery might keep a cinematographic record of his own operations, 
and thus establish the basis of a mutually cooperative and inter- 
changeable cinematographic surgical clinic in which all the inter- 
ested workers could participate.”’ 





MAKING “NATURE-STUDY” USEFUL 


HILE WE ARE TEACHING children to study 
and appreciate nature, why not direct that study to 


some useful end? Will a child love less to look upon 
the rolling uplands green with the winter wheat, if he also knows 
something of grain as a crop? Or will he grow to dislike the 
forest if he is taught a little forestry? Some have an idea that 
forestry teaches the preservation and the love of trees. It does 
so, but only when trees are considered as a crop, just as wheat 
or onions, or anything else that is raised for profit. Will the 
assumption of this standpoint interfere with esthetic appre- 
ciation of the forest? The author of a recent Farmers’ Bulletin 
(No. 468, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1911), Edwin R. 
Jackson, a Forest Service expert, does not think so. He believes 
that forestry may be taught in ‘‘nature-study’’ courses, and that 
the result will be satisfactory. He writes: 


“Tt is well to keep in mind the distinction between forestry and 
‘tree-study,’ as commonly found in nature-study courses. ‘For- 
estry has to do with single trees only as they stand together on 
some large area whose principal crop is trees and which there- 
fore forms part of a forest.’ It is not the single tree, but the 
forest, where trees are considered rot singly but en masse, which 
must be studied in developing the element of forestry in nature- 
study. The chief work of the forester is so to manage the forest 
that it will produce a paying crop or to preserve the forest from 
destruction for its protective influence. From this it will be 
seen that strict forestry is economic in its aims, while tree-study, 
as usually carried on, is largely esthetic. The practical forester 
has little to do with the use or growth of ornamental trees, or 
even with tree-planting as concerns merely individual trees. 
Such work properly falls to the landscape-gardener or the 
horticulturist. 

“It would be manifestly unwise to attempt to teach scien- 
tific forestry, as such, to children in the lower grades. Even in 





IDEAL VIEW OF THE CRATER OF ARCHIMEDES. 
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the upper grades and the high 
school it must be very elemen- 
tary in its character. Neverthe- 
less, a great many of the general 
principles upon which scien- 
tific forestry is based may be 
brought within the comprehen- 
sion of young children. To lead 
up to the more advanced sub- 
ject of practical forestry, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to 
familiarize the pupil with the 
life-history of the tree and the 
processes of tree-growth. There- 
fore, especially in the primary 
grades, tree-study, with an oc- 
easional glimpse into the forest, 
should form the basis of the 
work. As the course develops, 
more and more time may be 
given to the forest and less and 
less to the tree. In the upper 
grammar grades the study of 
the forest naturally should be 
correlated with geography. In 
the high school, forestry prop- 
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WINTER STUDIES OF NEW ENGLAND TREES. 


‘“‘A tree in winter is far from being the characterless 
object many believe.”’ 





PAPER BIRCH. WHITE SPRUCE. 








ment. For this reason especial 
attention should be given in 
the upper grades to both written 
and oral composition based on 
the studies of the forest. Nu- 
merous opportunities in this di- 
rection will be afforded by theso 
exercises, such as writing reports 
of the field trips or experiments 
and descriptions of- the trees 
and features of forest growth 
studied.” 


Nor is summer the only season 
for tree-study. When the trees 
are leafless they present some 
actual advantages to the stu- 
dent. The two authors of a 
book on ‘‘ New England Trees in 
Winter,’’ Messrs. A: F. Blake-- 
lee and C. D. Jarvis, of tke 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Storrs, Ct., give this reason 
for their volume in the preface: 


a wal 


SMALL-TOOTHED ASPEN. 








erly claims consideration as a 
part of elementary agriculture, 
since the lessons of the wood-lot and its management are too 
important to the farmer to be overlooked. In those high schools 
where agriculture is not taught as a distinct branch, a great 
deal of forestry may be taught in correlation with such subjects 
as physical geography, botany, and manual training. In fact, 
many of the features incident to the study of forestry must 
necessarily be considered in the regular work provided for in 
the ordinary school curriculum.”’ 


The more informal the lessons are, Mr. Jackson thinks, the 
better the results. Pictures may be used, if necessary, but the 
real growing woods are better. A field trip with a teacher, pre- 
ceded by a definite plan, yields the best results. Without a 
plan, such a trip degenerates into a mere picnic. The author 
gives an interesting program, reaching as far as the sixth grade, 
with fertile suggestions for trips and directions for assembling 
a collection of specimens. Some of the subjects to be studied 
are: ‘‘Wood structures and uses,” ‘‘Enemies of the forest,” 
“Forest industries,’ ‘‘The care and management of trees.’ 
Also: 


“Tt must not be forgotten that an important end to be 
achieved in all this work is to cultivate the pupil’s powers of 
expression as well as his keenness and accuracy of observation. 
To know a thing from having seen it is worth while in itself, 
but to be able to tell others about it is a still greater accomplish- 


* “At present there is no gen- 
eral work upon American .trees which combines illustrations of 
the individual forms witli keys for their identification based 
upon winter characters. The forester and lumberman, how- 
ever, are more called upon to distinguish trees in winter, when 
leaves and flowers are fallen, than in summer. ‘Trees, as the 
most conspicuous elements in the winter landscape, must also 
appeal to the student of outdoor life. 

“The interest shown by classes of school-teachers in the 
summer school in identifying specimens of twigs collected the 
previous winter,indicated that the winter study of trees can be 
taken up with enthusiasm by teachers in their schools. In our 
experience, the winter identification of trees has proven to 
students one of the most interesting subjects of their course. It 
is of decided value for its training in the power of accurate 
observation. The work comes at a time when material for 
natural-history study seems scanty and might, therefore, be used 
to bridge over the period between fall and spring, which are, 
unfortunately, considered by many the only seasons when study 
of outdoor life is possible in the schools. A tree in winter is far 
from being the characterless object many believe. Freed from 
its covering of leaves, the skeleton of the tree-is revealed, and 
with the method of branching thus clearly discernible, the 
species may generally be more readily identified at a distance 
than in its summer garb. 

“There are many forms, moreover, that are difficult to dis- 
tinguish from summer features alone, but which in winter have 
twig, bud, or other characters which make their separation 
comparatively easy.” d 
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MR. MORGAN'S COLLECTIONS COMING 


FLUTTER was raised in two continents by the news 
ran that Mr. Morgan is about to bring to America the part 
of his art collections hitherto remaining in the Old 

World. The total value of these properties is estimated at 
$60,000,000. Aside from the feeling of the enrichment of public 
life which will follow from Mr. Morgan’s placing these objects 
on exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum, there is taught a 
lesson on ‘‘the wisdom of a liberal attitude by governments 





Copyrighted by Brown Bros,, New York, 
MR. MORGAN’S “ RAFFAEL.” 


Our duty on objects of art gave the British nation the benefit 
of this American possession for the past ten years. It has 
been one of the gems of the National Gallery. 


toward the arts.’’ In several deily news sheets this fact is 
pointed out. ‘‘It is the abolition of the tariff duties on works of 
art on this side, coupled with the menace of death duties on the 
other,” observes the New York Evening Post, ‘‘that seems to 
have determined the moment for the enrichment of our art 
treasures.” Mr. Morgan’s representative has pointed out that 
owing to the inheritance tax exacted by Great Britain, to allow 
the collections to remain in England for the rest of his life 
‘‘would have meant the ultimate payment by his heirs to the 
British exchequer of a sum not far from $1,000,000, and perhaps 
much more than that.’ 

The Victoria and Albert Museum in London will have with- 
drawn from it a large number of jewels, carved ivories, porce- 
lains, and bronzes exhibited there for the past six years or more. 
These will be the first things to cross the ocean; then at intervals 
they will be followed by artistic properties of various kinds, this 
first instalment being less than a fifth of the number of Mr. 


Morgan’s foreign possessions. The National Gallery will 
doubtless surrender the famous Madonna by Raffael, which it 
has been housing for ten years. Mr. Morgan’s London home 
holds a vast quantity of valuable things, and other treasures 
are stored in places on the Continent. The New York Sun, in 
surveying these objects, gives a hint of the great public bene- 
faction contemplated by their owner in removing these works 
of art to America. We cull paragraphs here and there: 


‘‘A complete catalog of the Morgan collections in London 
would make a whole library in itself if described after the fashion 
in art catalogs de luxe at the present day. Of the collections 
which are to be shipped at once there arg:six: bronzes, majolica 
of the fifteenth century, marbles of the fifteenth century, tapes- 
tries from the Kann collection, and two others, which are cata- 
logued together, consisting of objects of art and gold-enameled 
jewelry. 

‘It was about the three Beauvais tapestries from the Kann 
collection that there was such a to-do made in Paris at the time 
of the Kann sale, the newspapers joining in a crusade to get the 
French Minister of Fine Arts to buy them for the Louvre. 

‘The Duveens had bought the entire Kann collection and the 
Louvre secured an option on the tapestries, but hesitated to 
purchase because of the price. It was said at the time that this 
option was extended through the courtesy of Mr. Morgan, but 
even then the French Minister of Fine Arts refused to consent 
to the purchase. A few days later, after Mr. Morgan had closed 
the bargain, the authorities of the Louvre, it was said, entered 
into negotiations with a view of getting Mr. Morgan to relinquish 
them, but he said it was too late.” 


The jewels include precious chains, badges, and medallions in 
enamel of the finest workmanship, some of them of highest his- 
toric interest. The collection of gold and silver plate, says the 
writer in The Sun, would be worth a page itself: 


‘‘One of the finest is a cup and cover of enameled gold, with 
the most delicate tracery in enamel. There are reliquaries, a 
pineapple cup, a chalice which belonged to the Abbey of St. 
Michael in Sienna, various other chalices, Paces, a portable shrine, 
and medallions. There is a wonderful cup of amber with a shell- 
shaped bowl, a stem of wrought gold, representing the Tree of 
Knowledge, and a base of amber, which is believed to have 
belonged to a cardinal in the sixteenth century. There are 
beautifully wrought objects in jade, in jasper, in onyx, in 
cornelian. 

‘““Among the other wonderful things in this collection, which 
are not in the South Kensington Museum but at Princes Gate, 
is a mother-of-pearl toilet cabinet. Then there is a toilet-box 
of agate that belonged to Marie Antoinette, with complete fit- 
tings, down to a gold needle-case, a gold chest of drawers, and 
gold boxes. 

‘Apart from this particular collection, but in the lot that is to 
come from the South Kensington Museum, are the three wonder- 
ful Beauvais tapestries that came from the Kann collection. 
They are of the Louis XV. period, and are signed by Oudry, and 
dated 1732. They depict the comedies of Moliére. One is 
‘L’Ecole des Maris,’ 11 feet 8 inches by 11 feet 9 inches, and 
the scene represents a square bordered by magnificent residences, 
with three figures on a yellow ground. The second is ‘Le Dépit 
Amoureux,’ 11 feet 8 inches by 12 feet 6 inches. It represents the 
entrance to a rich habitation, and in the composition are four 
persons. The third is ‘La Malade Imaginaire,’ 11 feet 8 inches 
by 10 feet 7 inches. It shows a room, with two figures seen in a 
garden through a window. 

“It was only recently that Prof. Wilhelm Bode, the art 
authority of Berlin, finished the compilation of a catalog of 
Mr. Morgan’s bronzes which are coming here. This collection,. 
Professor Bode says, is to-day the most comprehensive and 
probably the most important to be found in private possession. 

‘There were just 225 objects catalogued, and the collection is 
exceptionally rich in Italian small bronzes of the Renaissance. 
Mr. Morgan has shown rather a predilection for the plastic in art 
bronze. He began to collect just at a time when it was thought 
that small bronzes had almost disappeared from the market, 
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buying first several collections as a whole, and then, later, adding 
to the number whenever he came across a particularly good 
example. 

“In his possession are numerous examples that go back to the 
first half of the fifteenth century, some of which even such 
an authority as Professor Bode has not been able to fasten upon 
any particular master. But three he unhesitatingly proclaims 
to be works of Bertoldi di Giovanni, who flourished about the 
middle of that century, some belong to Bellano, and many are 
works of Riccio of Padua. Among these are a few that were 
not castings but original works. One, ‘Susanne,’ Dr. Bode pro- 
nounces a masterpiece. There is one fine group by Riccio, a 
sea monster bearing a nymph upon its back, and there are 
numerous figures of children.” 


The magnificent collection of miniatures and paintings kept 
at Mr. Morgan’s house in Princes Gate, London, may not imme- 
diately come to this side, tho Mr. Morgan’s son is quoted as 
authority for their eventual removal. We read: 


“The value of the collection of miniatures has been estimated 
at $400,000, and that was some years ago, when values were not 
up to their present pitch. The value of the miniatures, even 
at double that figure, would seem small in comparison with that 
of the bigger paintings. 

‘For instance, the value of the ten Fragonards that are in the 
collection, the famous panels, has been stated to be as high as 
$1,000,000. There is a Raffael that has been appraised as high 





Copyrighted by Brown Bros., New York. 
LADY BETTY AND CHILDREN. 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


One of the fine paintings in Mr. Morgan’s London house that 
will ere long come to America. 


as $500,000. There are several famous Gainsboroughs, among 
them ‘The Duchess of Devonshire,’ which is said to be worth 
$150,000. A Rubens might fetch $125,000. One of Hobbema’s 
landscapes might easily fetch $110,000. Some of the finest and 
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most famous Reynoldses and Romneys are in the gathering, and 
there is no telling, with the popularity of the masters of that 
school at the present time, what prices might not be paid for 
them were they attainable. 

“The collection is not only fairly large, but representative, 
comprizing many examples of the Dutch and Flemish, the French, 
the Italian, the Spanish, the English, and the modern schools.” 


It was not to be expected that Great Britain, suffering under 
the loss of so many works of art, should look upon this additional 
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Copyrighted by Brown Bros., New York, 
SAMSON SLAYING THE PHILISTINES. 
A Michelangelo in the Morgan collection. 


drainage without regrets. The London Times points out some 
possible influencing causes, and incidentally reads its public a 
lesson: 


‘““Mr. Morgan has a perfect right to withdraw his collections 
without assigning any definite reasons. It is believed that he 
has more than one just cause of complaint, for some cf his ex- 
hibits are still unlabeled, while others are inaccurately described 
in the officially printed labels. 

‘‘Overcrowding and indifferent display are two other just 
points of complaint. It is quite obvious that a benefactor such 
as Mr. Morgan deserves a little more consideration than is 
implied by the usual printed form of acknowledgment or a letter. 

‘‘Red tape has often been a curse of our public institutions. 
So far as Mr. Morgan and the Victoria and Albert Museum are 
concerned, it may be pointed out that Mr. Morgan has a very 
great claim to consideration. Roughly speaking, he has about 
£300,000 ($1,500,000) worth of jewels, £100,000 worth of carved 
ivories, and similar or even larger amounts in bronzes and porce- 
lains on loan at the Museum, where his art treasures are dis- 
played in thirty or forty cases. 

‘“‘The withdrawal of these would leave a disastrous blank, 
which could not be filled up for many years, and it is to be hoped 
that it is not too late to overcome the consequences of official 
short-sightedness. 

“In striking contrast to our treatment of benefactors in 
posse or in esse is the Continental way of diplomacy. To take, 
for the mere sake of example, Mr. Morgan himself. He has been 
decorated by the German Emperor with the Order of the Black 
Eagle, Belgium has conferred upon him the Leopold Order, 
France the Legion of Honor, and Italy the Order of St. Lazarus. 

‘‘Such honors are a just reward for princely gifts.” 
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JOSEF HOFMANN ON MODERN MUSIC 


USSIA’S APPROACH to preeminence in art is glimpsed 
R here and there in such articles as the one we quote from 
Mordkin on the art of dancing. The Russians are also, 
by the testimony of one of the greatest of world-pianists, 
supreme in music. ‘‘The present-day Russians,’’ says Mr. 
Josef Hofmann, ‘‘are lineal descendants of the 
great musicians. . . . Their school is the nat- 
ural and sincere one, I think, and I do not 
believe that any other modern school of music 
in Europe is its equal.”” Mr. Hofmann’s em- 
inence makes him qualified to speak. From 
all appearances his drawing power now 
matches Paderewski’s in his palmiest days. 
Carnegie Hall in New York was a week ago 
crowded to utmost seating- and standing-room 
capacity, with a semicircle of three or four 
hundred seats on the stage filled with people, 
while Mr. Hofmann played a program of 
Beethoven, Schumann, and Chopin. “‘‘ No one 
makes less appeal to the public interest through 
extraneous and inartistic consideration,” says 
Mr. Aldrich of the New York Times; ‘‘none so 
much abhors the sensational, the exploitation 
of self; no one else before the public gives 
less employment to the press agent, even of 
the most matter-of-fact type; no artist is less 
of a virtuoso in the unworthy sense of that 
word.”” Mr. Hofmann’s comment on Russian 
music is given to an interviewer of The Times 
in these interesting observations: 


‘Rachmaninoff is perhaps the most natural 
and sincere of the Russian composers. Then 
there is Scriabine, who has written much really 
good music. He, too, however, has his failings, 
and, like the modern Frenchmen, writes much 
that is only written for the sake of novelty. 
He has composed a new work, I understand, - 
for which the hall has to be especially perfumed. 
to his symphonic poem one inhales the odor. Imagine music 
which needs to be smelled! Of course this sort of thing is all 
right as long as the novelty lasts, but when it wears away 
what remains? 

‘*Glazunow is one of the modern Russians with whom I am 
not much in sympathy. He is a great musician, and knows the 
business of his art thoroughly, but that is all. His music is too 
heavy. But the man has an extraordinary memory. I remem- 
ber once when I was playing the Schumann concerto in St. 
Petersburg, Glazunow came up to me after the performance 
and asked: ‘Why did you play F sharp?’ ‘What do you mean?’ 
I asked. ‘You played F sharp instead of F natural on the 
thirty-second bar of the third page.’ There is Glazunow. Of 
course, few pianists have ever succeeded in playing through a 
concerto from memory, and getting every note right, especially 
if they rehearse from memory. 

“That reminds me of a story of De Pachmann, who was 
sitting in the third row at a performance Rubinstein gave 
in his prime. Pachmann burst into hilarious laughter. He 
rocked to and fro. Rubinstein was playing beautifully, and 
Pachmann’s neighbor, annoyed, demanded of him why he was 
laughing. Pachmann could scarcely speak as he pointed at the 
pianist and said: ‘He used the fourth instead of the third finger 
in that run? Isn’t it funny?’ 

‘‘A memory like Toscanini’s is a different matter. That is a 
memory of the musical idea, a poetic memory. I doubt if 
there has been another like it in the history of music. That 
man’s genius and memory are the marvels of the musical world. 
How he can conduct a work like ‘Tristan’—or anything else— 
without a score is something to be marveled at.”’ 


As one listens 


Mr. Hofmann’s own memory is equal to the highest demand 
of the most expert concertizer. Its secret is here disclosed: 


‘‘First I study a work at the piano, and later, altho I do 
not seem to be thinking of it, I find that I have absorbed it. 
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Who equals Paderewski in popular 
favor; at the same time, says a critic, 
“no one makes less appeal to the 
public interest through extraneous 
and inartistic consideration.” 
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Little by little it settles into my brain. And in two or three days, 
when I am ready to play it, it is all ready. 

“The G-major Rubinstein concerto . . . isn’t understood, 
because it is simple music, but there are heart and warmth back 
of it. You mustn’t judge a man by his clothes. Well, the 
clothes of the G-major concerto are simple, plain almost, but the 
work has heart. I like it, perhaps, less than the D-minor con- 
certo, but I am very fond of it. I have played it in New York 
before now, and many times in Russia, altho 
of late years I do not play Rubinstein as 
much as I used to. 

“Tt is very difficult to find new concertos. 
And I am inclined to believe that there is little 
modern music of much account, always except- 
ing the Russian school. I do not care at all 
for the modern French school. I go to hear 
‘Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,’ for instance. I 
understand every note. I know what Dukas 
is trying to do, but it has no appeal for me. 
It is the same with his piano sonata, difficult 
but not inspired. Debussy also seems affected, 
altho some of his earlier work I like. I am 
playing the ‘Soirée en Grenade’ in Boston. 
The ‘Estampes’ are pretty music. 

“The Germans do not write piano music. 
Some paper in Frankfort took a vote about the 
piano, whether it would survive or not, and 
half the answers were unfavorable. These 
half were written by Germans. You see, there 
are no great German pianists, if one excepts 
Bachaus and Sauer; no North German pian- 
ists. The composers do not write piano music 
as aresult. And there is really only one great 
German composer, Richard Strauss. How- 
ever, much of his music is not real; too much . 
of it is studied. 

“Tf a thing is good I don’t care what it 
is. Good banjo-playing interests me. I should 
prefer hearing ‘The Merry Widow’ many 
times to hearing an indifferently written seri- 
CUS ONETS. .. >. ... 5. 

‘*A man must be a pianist to write a success- 
ful piano concerto; while a man who can write 
for the orchestra can write a violin concerto 
with some consultation with a virtuoso about 
the passage work. But the piano parts in a 
concerto require pianistic knowledge and pianistic experience. 
The piano is a little orchestra itself, and must be written for 
like the big orchestra.” 





THE SILENT LANGUAGE OF THE 
BALLET 


ERFORMERS in the ludicrous are sometimes first- 
Pp handed in teaching us serious ideas. The people who 

flock in thousands to see the Russian dancers may fail 
to be drawn by much more than mere sensuous attraction; 
but a performer in a music-hall taught a profound truth in a 
recent burlesque of pantomimic dancing. He began by giving 
the audience some remarks about ballets, pantomime, and the 
like, and then announced that he would “translate for the 
audience the inner meaning and method of execution of panto- 
mimic dancing.”’ After executing a few ludicrous steps he 
turned to the audience and said, ‘‘Those steps are supposed to 
indicate that the girl’s lover is dying in Pittsburg and that she 
is going to catch the first train to Altoona, where she will change 
ears and arrive at his bedside to-morrow morning.” It hap- 
pened that Mr. Mikail Mordkin, the Russian dancer, was 
among the spectators, and while enjoying the joke is led to 
observe in The Sunday Magazine that there was really much 
truth back of the jest, and to reflect on ‘‘ how little the American 
audience seemed to realize that pantomimic dancing was capable 
of even greater expression and meanings than the burlesque 
actor, in his comical exaggeration, insinuated in this spirit of 
ridicule.’”’ What is so unfamiliar to us as to move us mainly to 
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ridicule is almost the most serious affair of the stage in the 
Czar’s Empire, as he goes on to show: 


‘‘In Russia we have been taught that great drama—the real, 
pulsing, vital drama of the real world—is silent drama. The 
most dramatic moments in a man’s or a woman’s life are rarely 
accompanied by words. Great feeling, deep emotion, in every- 
day life, is scarcely ever accompanied by speech. The heart, 
the chief organ of life’s profound drama, can not talk. And 
this is one reason why dramatic dancing—the interpretation of 
drama by body movement—is 
fostered by the Russian Gov- 
ernment as the leading national 
art; this is one reason why 
drama conveyed through the 
ballet is the most popular form 
of theatrical entertainment in 
the Czar’s land. 

‘“The silent drama of move- 
ment reveals a species of play- 
writing little known to the 
people of the English-speaking 
countries. Its concrete manner 
of development and its secrets 
have never, to my knowledge, 
been set down concisely in 
the public prints; and its in- 
trinsic manner and the dra- 
matic masterpieces that have 
been evolved through it seem 
to be shrouded in a mist of 
misinformation.” 


Mr. Mordkin names over a 
number of ballet-dramas. like 
“The Lake of the Swans,’ 
“The Teriptation of Tama- 
ragna,” “Giselle,” “Le Pavillon 
d’Armide,”’ ‘‘ Prince Igor,” and 
others, and marvels that these 
works should not be as familiar 
to nations farther west than 
Russia as they are to the Mus- 
covites themselves: 


‘Tt has always seemed curi- 
ous, to say the least, to us Rus- 
sians to learn that the natives 
of other countries than our own 
were wont to smile conde- 
seendingly and _ tolerantly—at 
least until the fact of silent 
drama was imprest upon 
them—at the claims Russia had 
made for attention to the drama 
of dancing. Curious, we say, 
because the tradition of the 
force and power of this art has 
been handed down to us of later 
days from the far-distant times 
of ancient Greece. In the rec- 
ords of history, remember, we 
encounter the statement that 
‘At Athens the danced drama 
of the Eumenides, or Furies, in 
the theater had so expressive a character as to strike the specta- 
tors with irresistible terror. Men grown old in the profession of 
arms trembled, the multitude ran out, and people imagined they 
saw in earnest those terrible deities, commissioned with the 
vengeance of heaven to pursue and punish crimes upon the earth.’ 

‘‘Russia, of all nations, has been a militant leader in fostering 
the renaissance of the danced drama.” 


Photograph by Frances Benjamin Johnston. 


speaking countries.” 


It is no child’s play that the little Russian children submit to 


when they begin their lessons at six or eight and hope to achieve. 


a début at sixteen or so. Even when the body has been con- 
quered the mind is severely taxed, as this famous pantomimic 
dancer shows us: 


“IT remember, when I was studying the secrets of dramatic 
dancing, that I was compelled to practise for almost an entire 
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MIKAIL MORDKIN, 
Posed in his famous ‘‘ Arrow Dance.”’ 


Iie declares that the silent drama of movement ‘reveals a 
species of play-writing little known to the people of English- 
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year before my master condescended to assure me that I had 
grasped the manner of portraying the single, isolated dramatic 
quality of hate with my body in movement. Not with my 
face, my features, mind you; but with my body! How, then, 
was I schooled in this single silent emotion? Let us suppose, 
for instance, that my test exercise was to express with my body 
the sentiment contained in the sentence, ‘You have done me 
a grievous wrong and I hate you!’ which is one of the most 
difficult of the studies. 

‘First, the quality of hate is analyzed by master and pupil. 
What is hate? Hate implies that 
one is inflamed with extreme 
dislike. Hate is the direct op- 
posite of love. The master 
and pupil, accordingly, proceed 
backward. Love means ex- 
hilaration. When love exhila- 
rates, the body and the feet feel 
light. It all follows out the old 
saying that ‘The man who is 
in love feels as if he were 
walking on air.’ This saying, 
traced back to its source, will 
be discovered to have been 
born amid the secrets of the 
old dance drama wherein the 
quality of love was conveyed 
to the audience by the dancer’s 
lightly tripping feet. It works 
in a circle, you observe! 

*“Now, hate, being the op- 
posite of love, must make 
heavy feet. In real life, it is 
the same asin the dance drama. 
The latter, in its every detail 
of emotional expression, is 
based on the same thing as it 
obtains in the workaday world. 
If you have seen a man of your 
acquaintance consumed with 
hatred, and have noticed his 
feet at the moment when his 
feeling of animosity was 
screwed up to its highest pitch, 
you have undoubtedly observed 
that his feet actually looked 
heavy, that they literally hug- 
ged the ground. Accordingly, 
in the silent drama of motion, 
this is the first lesson to the 
pupil in the conveying of the 
quality of hate in the danced 
play. The feet, however, are 
only one item. The body must 
shoot the idea of hate across the 
stage into the auditorium in 
lieu of dialog and in lieu of 
the usual large reliance upon 
mobile features and facial ex- 
pression. The secret of convey- 
ing the idea of hate, as of the 
numerous other emotions, 
through the body, has been 
gained by the Russians only 
after a long and thorough study 
and observation of men and 
women in real life when they were enveloped in a spirit of 
hatred. As many persons who have not studied the matter in 
point carefully may suppose, the body is not inclined forward, 
toward the object of hatred. Neither is the body drawn back. 

‘*As a matter of fact, when a man (or a woman) hates another 
man, his hatred projects back into his head a spirit of strength 
in himself, and his body takes on upright rigidity. Show this 
through the body of the dramatic dancer, and your audience 
will feel the quality of hatred that has to be projected by the 
dancer at once, even if the audience has long believed that the 
body takes on a different attitude in hatred.” 


The supreme demand for effecting the realism of this silent 
drama, concludes Mr. Mordkin, ‘‘is a continued projected sem- 
blance of spontaneity”; ‘“‘ ocular opera, or the silent drama of 
the dance, is nothing more than sublimated moving pictures.” 
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REACHING THE HEART OF INDIA 


ders among the lowest and most deprest classes of 

India; indirect effects of their work seem to be per- 
vading the whole fabric of Indian national life, and, in fact, 
the progress of Christianity has so alarmed the leaders of 
Brahmanism as to cause a 
counter missionary movement 
on the part of that religion, a 
movement for a “ revivified 
Hinduism.”’ Nevertheless, after 
a careful survey of the religious 
situation in India, Mr. Harold 
Begbie, an English layman, in- 
sists in his recent book, ‘‘ Other 
Sheep,” that there to-day ‘‘the 
Darkness of Asia withstands 
and repels the Light of the 
World.”’ One reason for this, 
of course, lies in the inherent 
difficulty in introducing our 
Western religion among those 
‘sullen, silent peoples’? who 
cling so stubbornly to the faith 
of their fathers. But Mr. Beg- 
bie points out certain weak- 
nesses in the missionary attack 
upon the old worships of India, 
and he furthermore shows that 
the success of the Salvation 
Army there is due to its having 
seized upon the most sure road 
to the hearts of the down- 
trodden millions of that ancient 
land. 

One serious defect in mis- 
sionary work everywhere is 
the denominational rivalry, with the consequent differing forms 
of worship. Another, especially harmful in India, we are told, 
is the overelaboration of the services of many of our mission 
churches. The non-Christian people either fail to recognize 
the essential spirituality of Christianity différing from their 
own ceremonial worship, or those of them brought up in the 
more simple faiths of the Orient find it actually distasteful. 
Says Mr. Begbie: 


(| der amon MISSIONARIES have accomplished won- 


Courtesy of ** The War Cry °° 


India. 


‘“‘A Christianity which is priestly in character, and which 
savors in the least degree of magic, can not look for the con- 
version of India, where an immemorial priesthood and a thor- 
ough and explicit magic are masters of the situation. I can 
easier believe that Brahmanism will eventually color this 
priestly and sacrificial Christianity, carrying our ritual and our 
eeremonial still farther from the majestic simplicity of Jesus, 
than that such a Christianity will ever convert India from her 
unrest and her pessimism to the faith of a little child and the 
peace that passes all understanding.” 


He adds in a note that the chief obstacle to an understanding 
with Mohammedan people in the East ‘‘is the ceremonialism 
of Christianity, regarded by all Mussulmans as blasphemous 
idolatry.” 

But the ‘‘mightiest blunder’’ of Christian missionaries ‘‘lies 
in a different direction.”” The Hindus, terrorized by their 
fear of evil deities, look upon ‘‘prayer to a benign and loving 
Heaven-Father”’ as either ‘‘superfluous or of the nature of 
insult; whereas, surely it is most just and reasonable that 





“FAKIR SINGH.” 


Commissioner and Mrs. Booth-Tucker on a missionary journey in 
“Fakir Singh,”’ the organizer of Salvation Army work in India, 
rides forth, says Mr. Begbie, ‘‘in turban and dhotee on the Rocinante of 
Salvationism to perform prodigies of valor and to win against all the 
giants of this world no less a kingdom than India.” 


poor and defenseless humanity should kneel and humble itself 
before those black and awful powers which afflict it with a 
chastisement utterly unthinkable from a God of Love.” And 
“to a people in whom this conviction is fixt and stedfast,” 
our missionaries ‘‘lave presented the idea of a good God who 
is the author of all their mis- 
chief, and whose mercy can only 
be procured by abasement and 
supplication.” 


“They have attempted to 
teach the Indian what it is im- 
possible for a rational man to 
believe or for an honest man 
to prove—that a Creator who 
is perfect goodness and perfect 
love requires to be moved by 
prayer before he will act with 
ordinary kindness toward his 
creatures; and that prayer to 
such a God, faithfully prayed, 
will do away with all the dis- 
tresses of humanity. ...... 

“The Indian still thinks that 
our religion implies a God who 
made the world and blundered 
it: who, having made it, re- 
pented of his work and left 
the devil to do with it what he 
would; and who afterward in- 
carnated himself for a few years 
and failed to overcome the 
power of his adversary. It is 
most difficult to make the av- 
erage Indian mind conceive of 
a God now and always associ- 
ated with humanity, a Creator 
who is still creating, a Light 
that is still shining, and an En- 
ergy that is still redeeming and 
uplifting. 

“‘A young Hindu educated at 
Oxford said to me on this sub- 
ject: ‘If the missionaries had talked to us more of salvation 
and less of damnation, Christianity would have made real 
progress among our educated people long before now.’ ” 


To its direct methods, to its emphasis ‘on the fact of salvation, 
to ‘‘the hopeful and persuasive tone of its teaching,” and to 
‘‘the earnestness, humility, and native simplicity of its teachers,” 
Mr. Begbie attributes the extraordinary success of the Salvation 
Army in India. They have preached the gospel in its simplest 
form, they have gained the confidence of the lowest classes 
by adopting their garb, living with them, attracting these 
childish folk by their singing and their beating of drums, leading 
them to Christian life by the straightforward recital of the 
Christ-story. It must be remembered, and the author cites 
several authorities on this point, that it is among the masses 
in India that the most successful missionary work can be done. 
Indeed, he says, ‘“‘if Christianity ever does prevail in India, 
it will come from below.’’ We told something of the work of 
the Salvation Army in India in these columns a few months ago. 
Mr. Begbie tells more. He tells of the life and work of Com- 
missioner Booth-Tucker, who, as Fakir Singh, went about 
among these people doing good; of the work of the devoted 
Salvation Army workers; of the miraculous conversions, the 
transformations in the lives of individuals and communities. 
We are reminded that the Government of India has settled 
one of its most vexing problems by placing several of the outlaw 
tribes in settlements under the care of the Salvation Army. 
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The Government provides the territory, and brings the ‘‘crim- 
inal tribes” into it, and the Salvationists are responsible for 
their regeneration. And so far, according to official statements, 
the results have been most satisfactory. Mr. Begbie has visited 
the settlements of the Doms, the Bhatus, and the Haburas. 
He found the people being turned from their long-inherited 
evil ways, being taught useful occupations, and being gradually 
brought to a knowledge of the Christian faith. 

So the Salvation Army is reaching the heart of India. In 
their work this writer sees a hint for other missionary workers. 
In conclusion, he would remind us that altho ‘‘the religion of 
Jesus has exercised a vast and miraculous effect on the peoples 
of India,” this influence would have been ‘‘vaster, more mirac- 
ulous and direct, if Christianity had been presented to India 
by a united and rejoicing Christendom as the blessing and 
good-news of a Heaven-Father.”’ Let us ‘‘present to India a 
single message of the essentials of Christianity.” 





CATHOLIC SUCCESS A SPUR TO 
PROTESTANTISM 


r \HE CATHOLIC CHURCH may see herself effective 
in building up the Protestant denominations as well 
as her own hierarchy, if the call of a leading Protestant 

organ is answered by the efforts of its church. Zion’s Herald 

(Boston), New England’s Methodist paper, thinks “the time 

has come for the Church as 

a whole to awaken to the 

situation” of a militant 

Catholicism. ‘In every 

hamlet and in every city 

there must be intelligent, 
consecrated work for the 
building-up of the local 
churches,” this journal de- 
clares. Where foreigners 
are to be found—and where 
are they not?—‘‘we must 
reach out in every possible 
way to save them to a pure 
Biblical Christianity.”” The 
alarm here indicated may 
not be felt in like measure 
by all who observe the ex- 
citing eauses. These causes 
are, of course, the recent 
public demonstrations over 
the papal honors recently 
bestowed upon three lead- 
ing American ecclesiastics. But to Zion’s Herald, ‘‘unless all 
signs fail, the last stand of the Roman Catholic Church for 
supremacy is to be made in the United States of America.” 

“All the power of the great organization built up under Hilde- 

brand and developed throughout the years by his successors is 

to be concentrated upon this country.’’ We read further: 


Courtesy of ‘The War Cry.” 


“This is the explanation of recent events and of announce- 
ments that have found their way into public print. The eleva- 
tion of American prelates is significant. So is the statement 
that the country is to be divided into eighteen ecclesiastical 
provinces, or subdivisions, for convenience of administration. 
These straws all indicate the direction of the blowing of the 
wind—Rome is determined to conquer in the United States. 

‘As a matter of fact she must. Her power in the Old World 
is all but gone. , France has left her, Portugal has repudiated her, 
Spain has broken with her, Italy openly defies her. What is 
there left? Austria? Yes, but hardly anything else. If Rome 
is to continue a power, then she must become supreme on this 
side of the Atlantic. And here in the United States of America 


is to be made the last stand. 


THE LITERARY 





DIGEST Qh, 

“Ts this simply a fantastic statement? Not at all. Within 
a few weeks there has appeared from. the press of a leading 
American publishing-house a book written, by, Abbé Felix Klein, 
of France. It is called ‘America of To-morrow.’ Inthe course 
of the work the learned French author, already known to the 
American reading public by his volume, ‘In the Land of the 
Strenuous Life,’ discusses the growth of Roman Catholicism 
on this side of the Atlantic, and dwells upon the work of the 
Catholic Extension Society. He concludes by saying: 

‘* ‘With the increase of funds the power for good of the young 
society is rapidly augmenting, and it will not be long before the 
Church of Rome will have nothing to envy the Protestant 
Churches, as far as their home missions are concerned; and if 
already, without this means of diffusion, it has developed two or 
three times as fast as the most prosperous of the Protestant 
sects, what will not now be its progress! It may in a quarte1 
of a century prevail over all the other confessions combined; 
it may make of the United States, according to a dream that is 
no longer merely visionary, the first Catholic nation of the world.’ 
(The italics are ours.) 

“There you have it, spoken right out in the open. Here on 
American soil would the Roman Catholic Church establish 
itself in mighty power. It may be making virtue of necessity, 
as there is nowhere else for Romanism to go. But, be that as it 
may, the fact is the same. 

‘Even here do we find a challenge to Protestantism. It 
means that here on American soil is to be fought to a finish the 
battle of the Reformation.” 


The Methodist journal, disclaiming all suggestions of ‘‘big- 
otry,” asks its followers if they ‘‘believe that our fathers were 
right in breaking with Rome years ago’’; furthermore, do they 


A “CRIMINAL TRIBE.” 


A group of people from one of the criminal tribes in the Punjab, whose material, intellectual, and spiritual rehabili- 
tation has been undertaken by the Salvation Army. 
by the authorities as the best practical solution of one of the most difficult problems of Indian administration. 


This work is done by Government grants, and is recognized 


‘believe that the doctrines promulgated by Protestantism 
are the proper interpretation of the Word of God’? While 
declaring its purpose to fight, this paper finds in the organization 
of the Catholic Church the best examples for its emulation. 


‘“Do we want a Roman Catholic America? 
be prepared to meet the challenge of the present. 
meet statesmanship with statesmanship. 

“One of the most significant steps in connection with the - 
new program that Romanism is enunciating in this country 
is that of dividing the United States into great subdivisions 
in order to get adequate leadership. Romanism has always 
made much of this. In every great center in the country she 
has her strong men, bishops and archbishops known to all, 
who by continuity of residence acquire influence and power 
and are in a position to lead their forces to great victories. 
It is upon this leadership that the Pope counts to make 
the United States of America ‘the first Catholic nation of the 
world.’ 

‘“May we not learn a lesson here? That we have gained 
notable victories under our present system of leadership is 
not to be gainsaid; but the time has come to adapt our 


If not, we must 
We must 
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system of work to the newer condition. Let us determine as a 
church what are the strategic centers of the United States, 
and then let us station there strong, inspirational leaders— 
men who will be able to touch the life of the entire section, 
and by continuity of residence will come to exert a mighty 
influence. 

‘**We have as strong men in: our connection as are to be found 
in the Roman Catholic Church. But what man is there among 
us who can command the attention that do some of these prel- 
ates? Ireland, Farley, O’Connell, Gibbons—these, and many 
more that might be named, have, by the very fact of their 
residence in certain places, acquired power for Roman Cathol- 
icism, and through their leadership have built up their Church 
in the parts of the country where they are stationed. We, 
on the other hand, have kept our leaders in the saddle, moving 
all over the country, and all over the earth, and as a result 
some are hardly known in the city of their residence. All of 
which is not so much to be charged to them as to the system 
under which we have operated. 

‘* And now the time has come for us to meet the issue squarely. 
We are face to face with a situation. Methodism, as perhaps 
no other church among the Protestant denominations, is fitted, 
by its aggressiveness, its inheritance, and its natural genius, 
to meet and resist Roman Catholicism. It must do its full 
share, and perhaps more, to save this country to Protestant 
Christianity. 

“The time has come for the Chureh as a whole to awaken 
to the situation.” 





FAINT HOPES OVER CHURCH 
STATISTICS 


HEN A PERCENTAGE of less than one and seven- 
W tenths represents the increase in numbers of churches 
and communicants in the United States, it ‘‘can not 
be considered as at all satisfactory.’’ So says Dr. H. K. Carroll, 
whose annual statistical article it is our habit to quote in abridged 
form from The Christian Advocate (New York). Still he sees 
grounds for encouragement in the fact that this small percentage 
is ‘‘somewhat greater” than the increase for 1910. The figures 
representing our latest returns show that there are 221,197 
churches and 35,836,190 members in the United States. The 
total increase for 1911 is 1,990 ministers, 2,832 churches, and 
594,366 communicants. Dr. Carroll complains of the lack of 
earefulness of some denominational statisticians both in collect- 
ing and compiling, who ‘‘too often substitute estimates or 
guesses for exact returns.’’ Variations appear from year to year 
for which no apparent cause exists, ‘‘except inexcusable mis- 
takes.’”’ The Christian Scientists, as was the case last year, 
give figures for ministers or readers and societies, but none for 
members. The Christian Catholic Church, otherwise known 
as the Dowie Movement, refuse to give any statistics. The 
Disciples of Christ furnish no returns for 1911. ‘‘Those given 
in these columns for 1910 were found to be incorrect, the total 
of communicants being considerably smaller than was then 
reported, as the figures for the whole world instead of for the 
United States were reported.”” In the statement for 1910 of 
the present tables they are given in corrected form. Dr. Carroll 
makes some comments on the reported increases of several 
leading denominations: 


“The Methodist Episcopal Church, which has been one of 
the most active evangelizing and prosperous denominations, 
reports, it is true, a larger increase than usual—nearly 48,000— 
but its percentage is a fraction below the average. The Presby- 
terian Church (Northern) falls below one per cent. and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church barely reaches two per cent. 
The average net increase of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is less than two for each of its churches, that of the Northern 
Presbyterian is a little over one, and that of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is somewhat over two. The losses by death, 
removal, exclusion, ete., must be much larger than formerly, 
or the ingathering through the Sunday-school, revivals, etc., 
must be smaller. The net increase during the decade ending 
with 1910 was about 786,000 a year.” 
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The following table gives the order of denominations: 








; ie tie rcalaati in 
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RANK IN COMMUNI- 
ccc aaa | 1911. | cCANTs. 1890. CANTS. 

Roman Catholic............ 1 12,556,612 1 6,231,417 
Methodist Episco ne pine oye | 2 3,234,822 2 2,240,354 

Regular Baptist (South)..... | 3 2,304,724 4 1,280,066 
Methodist Episcopal, South. . | 4 1,892,454 5 1,209,976 
Regular Baptist ( olored) . .| 5 1,799,222 3 1,348,989 
Presbyterian (Northern)... . | 6 | 1,340,310 7 788,244 
a hes Or Onriat........... 7 1,308,116 8 641,051 

ar aptist. (North) are | 8 | 1,211,426 6 800,4 

arden piscopal........ os 9 | 947,320 9 532,054 
Lutheran Synodical Conf. . 10 | 780,938 12 357,153 
Congregationalist.......... | 1l 741,400 10 512,771 
African Methodist gs oe 620,234 ll 452,725 
African Meth. Epis. 13 547,216 13 349,788 
Lutheran General Council . 14 | 467,495 , 14 324,846 
Latter-day Saints.......... 15 | 50, | 21 144,352 
Lutheran General Synod. 16 309,702 20 164,640 
Reformed (German)........ 17 | 297,829 15 204,018 
United Brethren........... 18 | 291,461 16 202,474 
Presbyterian (Southern)... .. 19 | 287,174 18 179,721 
German Evangelical Synod. 20 253,890 | 17 187,432 
Colored Methodist Ep: scopal 21 234,721 24 129,383 
| Eee | 22 200,000 39 5,03 
Methodist Protestant....... 23 183,318 22 141,989 
Greek Orthodox (Catholic)... | 24 5,000 138 1 
United Norwegian Lutheran. | 25 170,088 26 119,972 
United Presbyterian........ 26 136,850 | 27 94,402 
Lutheran Synod of Ohio.... . 27 131,923 | 33 69,505 
Reformed ( A xno ko 28 117,288 28 92,970 
Evangelical Association... .. 29 109,506 | 23 133,313 
Primitive Baptist........... 30 102,311 25 121,347 
Dunkard Brethren (Conserv. | 31 61,101 





The “Official Catholic Dieses” iiliphieimiaiie is not eile. 
lished in time to furnish us with the latest returns from the 
Catholic body, which differ always from the estimates of Dr. 
Carroll’s method of compilation. We are compelled to quote 
from the 1911 edition of the Directory, which gives the total 
Catholic population of the United States proper as 14,618,761; 
number of priests, 17,084; churches, 13,461; parochial schools, 
4,972.: These figures, we are informed, will be considerably 
increased by the tables to be published in the 1912 edition. 
Dr. Carroll’s table of denominational families, showing their 
order in size, is this: 











DENOMINATIONAL FAMILIES. tt hi oo | #4890. ‘oe 
Catholic (Roman, etc.)...... 1 12,575,085 | 1 6, pot 8g 
I si sScia kaa se & cee 2 6,819,660 | 2 4,589 
Se arc ew ere 0; 6:0ne 3 5,634,565 | 3 3,717, "389 
See ee 4 2,289,897 | 5 1,231,072 
Presbyterian...............| 5 1,944,181 4 1,278,362 
IER ET eas © } 6 956,930 | 6 0,509 
DS so eau os a8 kok | 7 451,938 7 308, 458 
Latter-day Saints.......... | 8 400,650 9 166,125 
United Brethren........... aa 311,834 | 8 225,281 
Dunkard Brethren..........| 10 123,677 | 13 73,795 
oo 9 ies 5 aia s eye oe 122,796 | 11 107,208 
pO ey See eae | 12 95,764 | 14 60,491 











Dr. Carroll pays a tribute to ie pera re information again 
furnished by the Lutheran statistician, Prof. J. N. Linker. Of 
the nationalities found in this denomination we are told: 


“There are three Finnish synods, and Finns are also found 
in Swedish and English churches. There are about 300,000 
Finns in the United States. The Esths, of Esthland, who 
speak Esthonian, but understand Finnish, are also here in con- 
siderable numbers, but with only one pastor in the United States, 
and one in Alberta, Canada. The Lutheran work among the 
Hungarians, of whom there are large numbers in this country, 
seems to be quite small, tho the Lutheran element in the 
Evangelical Church of Hungary forms about one-seventh of the 
whole. The Slovaks, who, like the Hungarians, belong to the 
Slavie race, are gathered into a synod. 

“The Slavs, including Russians, Poles, Bohemians, Slovaks, 
Slovenians, Servians, Letts, and Lithuanians, have come here to 
the number of something like 2,500,000. Mostly they are from 
Eastern Europe. The immigrants quite generally know German 
and large numbers join the German Lutheran Church, while 
their children go into the English Lutheran Church. Of course 
the body of the Poles are Roman Catholic, and most of the 
Russians, Servians, and Slovenians Greek Orthodox. 

“The various Lutheran bodies are gaining in organization, in 
equipment, and in numbers. For benevolences they raised in 
1911 $2,832,800, and paid something like $12,500,000 in local 
expenses. The value of their church property reaches nearly 
$84,000,000. The number of institutions of various kinds which 
they maintain is very remarkable.” 
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@ MOTOR-TRUCKS AND MOTOR-CARS*2i 





THE REFORM IN CHAUFFEURS 


HAT owners of cars are now paying 
smaller wages and getting better serv- 
ice from chauffeurs than in former years is 
a pleasing theme set forth by Julian Street 
in Collier’s Weekly. The chauffeur of five 
years ago was an ill-regulated person—a 
grafter, an autocrat, not infrequently an 
insolent and often a brutal person. Law- 
lessness in an employee could scarcely go 
further than it went in him. Times have 
changed, and for the vastly better. 

Mr. Street, knowing that many large 
automobile agencies had bureaus of em-~ 
ployment for chauffeurs, recently made a 
visit to one of them, where, seated around 
a table playing cards, he found chauffeurs 
of eight or twelve years’ experience, all of 
whom declared that in their line of busi- 
ness matters were in a bad way. Asked 
for the reasons, they gave several, among 
which were the giving of preference to 
graduates of automobile schools, the influx 
of European chauffeurs, and the negro. In 
general the field was declared to be over- 
crowded, great as the demand has been. 
One of the men who had been four years 
in one place at $35 per week had left be- 
eause his employer ‘‘ wished him to wash 
and polish the car.’”’ He had 
long been waiting for another 
place, and was now willing to 
take one at $25, but his em- 
ployer had filled his old place 
with a man at $20. Turning 
then to the manager of the em- 
ployment bureau, Mr. Street 
secured some interesting infor- 
mation. Among other things 
the manager said: 


‘“Most of them [the new 
men] are not highly trained 
mechanies, as the old-timers 
were, but that is no drawback 
now. No remarkable mechan- 
ical skill is required to keep a 


decreasing. Former coachmen are more 
and more in demand. So are foreigners. 
And there is a tendency on the part of 
many gentlemen to take a young man who 
has proved himself honest while employed 
by them in some other capacity, pay his 
expenses in a school, and make a chauffeur 


with Chauffeur,’ these fellows are always 
living in the hope that some beautiful 
damsel will lean forward one day from the 
upholstered seat of her limousine, hand 
them a million-dollar bill, and say: ‘ Fly 
with me.’ 

‘* Foreign chauffeurs know their place 


x 





MOTORING AMONG THE ROCKIES. 


of him. We have a number of customers 
whose present chauffeurs were formerly 
clerks in their offices. Many men prefer 
driving in the open air to office “work; 
others prefer it because they have been 
able to make more money as chauffeurs, 
and still others have a sort of sporting love 
of motor-cars. 

‘*T had about a dozen college boys as 





good modern car running. We From +The Autocar.” 


want men who will let our cars 
alone, instead of tinkering with 
them. new car ought to 
run at least a year with hardly an adjust- 
ment, and the best proof that many cars 
are doing this is the fact that many 
ladies are running their own machines. 
“The chauffeur of to-day is not coming 
from the mechanic class. People want 
him not only to be a servant but to know 
that he is a servant. The demand for the 
old-school chauffeur is, therefore, steadily 


A MOTOR MISSION CHAPEL RECEIVING THE BLESSING OF THE ARCHBISHOP 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


chauffeurs last summer, and not half of 
them have returned to college this term, 
preferring to stay on the jobs I got them. 
But the most comical of all applicants I 
meet are the chauffeurs of what I eall the 
‘Romantic school.’ What between the 
Williamsons’ books, in which aristocrats in 
disguise are driving cars, and the yellow- 
journal stories headed ‘ Heiress Elopes 





SIX NEW ELECTRIC TRUCKS JUST ADDED TO THE FLEET OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE 
LINED UP AGAINST THE CAPITOL. 


better than our native-born men. Also, 
they are less experienced in graft. That 
is why they are succeeding. The joy-rider 
is almost always an American. I don’t 
know why, but it is a fact that the Ameri- 
can boy is much more prone to flirt, or be 
flirted with, and that’s what starts them. 
There are thousands of girls about New 
York who flirt with chauffeurs just to get a 
ride. The chauffeur who ‘ falls 
for’ this sort of thing does it 
once too often, and is either 
caught or smashes up his ¢ar, 
and disappears. 

‘‘Automobile-owners— espe- 
cially those who live in small 
towns or in the suburbs—are 
not only paying lower wages 
than before, but are expecting, 
and getting, more and more in 
the way of service from their 
men. Chauffeurs are being re- 
quired to tend the furnace, cut 
and water the grass, wash 
windows, and polish boots. The 
old-school chauffeur never had 
any spare time for work out- 
side of the garage. And, fur- 
thermore, having forgotten 
what hard work was, he always 
thought that he was over- 
worked. But the modern 
chauffeur, who is replacing him, is really 
beginning to earn his wages.”’ 

_ “What is the outlook as to wages?” I 
inquired. 

““ In New York,” said the manager, there 
will always be some families who pay 
twenty-five and thirty dollars a week, but 
these will be few and far between. Just as 
the average wage has been twenty-five 
dollars in the past, it will be about fifteen 
dollars in the future. You can get all the 
men you want for fifteen dollars now, and 
there will be still more next year. 


In Mr. Street’s comments on the old 
chauffeur are some inter esting particulars 
as to difficulties that arose in the domestic 
economy of car-owners: 


“The early American chauffeur had 
back of him that sometimes demoralizing 
document, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. We Americans take to freedom like 
ducks to water. We dive luxuriously in 
our puddle of freedom, flapping our wings 
and splattering it all over everybody else. 
Then, right in the midst of all our happi- , 
ness, there comes a hand which snatches 
us and wrings our necks! 

“That, metaphorically, is just what 
happened to the free-born American me- 
chanic, turned chauffeur. Proceeding in 
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his evolution, he began to find himself en- 
tangled with the wheels of a machine he 
didn’t understand—the Machine of Domes- 
tie Economy. 


The result of his first con- 





From * The Power Wagon.” 


THE MOTOR-WAGON USED IN ENGLAND FOR THE ee -POST. 


tact with it was to set him thinking of a 
thing that he had never been concerned 
about before. The matter of his own 
social position began to trouble him, pre- 
cisely as it troubles certain sudden mil- 
lionaires, members of the diplomatic corps, 
and gentlemen-in-waiting. 

‘“* In his machine-shop days he had been 
willing, nay glad (if she was pretty) to call 
of an evening on your housemaid, who 
would watch him with a fluttering heart 
as he sat at the kitchen table and devoured 
the contents of your ice-box. 

‘* But it is one thing to put on your best 
suit and call at the kitchen of your own 
volition, and quite another to be sent there 
daily for three meals. The ghauffeur be- 
gan to worry about this. He began to 
want to have it understood that he was not 
a servant; that he outranked the butler, 
the coachman, and the gardener, and was, 
by comparison with a mere housemaid, a 
most exalted being. According to his own 
idea, I think, he came into the scheme of 
things domestic somewhere between the 
majordomo and the master, with the ac- 
cent on the master. And, just to show 
that he was better, he made a lot more 
trouble than the other servants. He 
snubbed them, he refused to eat with them, 
refused to wear the proper uniform of his 
calling, refused to wash and polish his 
machine, refused to touch his cap, open the 
ear door, or tuck a robe about ‘the 
madam’ (otherwise referred to, conver- 
sationally, as‘ She’). But there was one 
thing that he stooped to do precisely as the 
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other servants did, and that was to take 
tips. As a favor to you, he would let you 
hand him a few dollars just as you used to 
hand a less amount to coachmen. But he 
was above the coachmen, 
just the same—above them 
socially, and also in ability 
tograft. Itmust have looked 
to the old-school chauffeur as 
tho his golden age would last 
forever. But it has not 
lasted, and he himself will 
tell you so to-day.’ 


TRUCK SERVICE ON 
THE FARM 

Near Geneva, in. Central 
New York, a five-ton com- 
23 mercial car has been in service 
oe during the past. year on two 
farms adjacent to one an- 
other, and comprizing alto- 
siater 1,050 acres. Both farms are de- 
voted to sheep, dairy-cattle, and the 
growing of small market produce. The 
truck is owned jointly, but an accurate 
ledger account is kept of tonnage and 





From * The Commercial Vehicle.”* 
COMBINATION LADDER AND HOSE WAGON. 


expenses for both farms. The results of 
operating this truck are outlined in The 
Commercial Vehicle, as follows: 


In the spring of 1911, eighty acres were 
planted in peas for the can- 
ning factory at Geneva. The 
viners, or shellers, were lo- 
eated at the farm. At the 
time of harvest it took all 
the farm-teams to haul the 
vines to the shellers, and the 
problem of getting the shelled 
peas, which are put into sixty- 
pound baskets, to the factory 
in the least possible time was 
solved by the use of the sixty- 
six-horse-power touring 'car 
owned by Mr. Lewis. The 
body was removed, and a. 
rack holding fifty-two baskets 
was built on the chassis. The 
harvest lasted for fifteen 
days. Shelled green peas must 
get to the factory without delay, but the 
touring car solved the problem, and they 
reached the factory in the best possible 
condition. An accurate account of the cost 
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From ‘The Autocar.’* 


Route followed by two Englishmen on a trip to Switzerland and back in a small car. 


to English roads “ 


On returning 


we truly realized how well off we had been on the free, open roads of France." 
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of transporting them demonstrated that a 
heavy truck for farm work would bea pay- 
ing investment, and a great time-saver. 
“The five-ton worm-drive truck was 
delivered on September 1, 1911, and the 
following classes of freight handled by the 
truck have demonstrated clearly its prac- 
ticability and the reduced cost of trans- 
portation: Lumber, cement, sand and 
gravel, brick, cherries, apples, wheat; 
straw, hay, and feed of all kinds; manure 
to the different fields; cabbage, potatoes, 
cord-wood, sheep, and cattle to. market; 
coal, baled shavings, milk to downtown 
dairy, ete. The modern farm has a large 
class of freight to handle, and this truck 
certainly is adapted for a wide range of 
usage. It also has been used for filling 
silos and cutting corn-stalks, as well as 
hauling harrows on plowed ground. Upon 
occasions it has been used for plowing. 
‘““From September 1. to date the truck 
has run 1,538 miles, using 376 gallons of 
gasoline and hauling 1,316,620 pounds of 
freight. It will be seen from this that four 
miles is the average distance on a gallon 
of gasoline. The fuel expense at twelve 
cents a gallon equals $45.12. The follow- 
ing gives the total cost of operation for the 
above freight handled from September 1 
to December 1, 1911: 
DEO STE APR OTE IC ee 


aM - 
Gallons gasoline, 376 at 12 cents...... $45 
Driver and time of men handling freight be ge “00 


SS 4.00 
Depreciation at 5 per cent. -....,-... 40.00 
ERS Ces 6.00 
Interest on investment at 6 per cent... 48.00 
$388 .12 


‘* This cost has been reduced materially, 
as a new man who had never driven a 
motor vehicle was taught to operate it, 
and a good deal of time wasted, as the 
truck was not loaded to capacity until he 
became competent. 

“The car was put in operation practi- 
eally at the end of the farm season. From 
April until September is the busiest time 
in farming. The truck permits keeping 
the horses at their proper labor, and 
replaces three teams.”’ 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN CARS 


During the year 1911 the exports of 
American automobiles showed a value of 





From “ The Commercial Vehicle.* 


TRUCK USED ON A LARGE EASTERN FRUIT-FARM. 


over. $20,000,000. Ten years ago the total 
was about $1,000,000. If to the total for 
1911 be.added shipments made to Hawaii, 
Porto Rico; and Alaska, the result would be 
over $22,000,000. In 1910, the total was 
only $14,000,000. These results are recog- 
nized as one of the most notable events in 
the recent history of our foreign commerce. 
Coincident with the inerease has cecurred 
a falling-off in our imports of automobiles. 

These facts, as summarized in an article 
in the New York Evening Post, show that 
ten years ago imports of cars into this coun- 
try began first to increase, notably from 
$500,000 for 1902 to $5,000,000 for 1906. 


(Continued on page 276) 
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Franklin Little Six 


Thirty Horse Power 


This latest Franklin model is the 
answer to the demand for a small car 
with a six-cylinder motor. 


Simple in construction and with a 
perfectly balanced motor it is better 
than any four-cylinder small car be- 
cause it has the smooth running and 
quick response to the throttle found 
only in six-cylinder construction. 


Write for new catalogue 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Syracuse N Y 
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Ostermoor 
Smile 


When 
You 
Meet the \ aque? 
Ostermoor \ eww 
Smile . 


you see the 
manifestation of 
overflowing good 









spirits and of 
energy restored 
—the result of 


a night of sleep 
plus REST on an 


()sTERMOO 


MATTRESS $f 


‘‘Built— Not Stuffed ’’ 

The billowy softness and resiliency of the 
Ostermoor simply lull you to sleep; for the 
thousands of filmy layers of cotton, woven 
deftly together by hand, make a mattress 
that is comfort itself—one that never mats, 
packs nor gets lumpy. 





Many users testify that even after half a 
century of constant service, their Ostermoor 
is as comfortable as when new. 


Write for 144-page Book, Free 
(With Samples) 


Full of mattress facts you should know before 
you buy any mattress. Dropa postal today. 


Avoid the mattress said to be “just as 
good.’ There is only one Ostermoor; Our 
trade mark is your guarantee. When neces- 
sary we will ship a mattress, express charges 
prepaid, on the day check or postal order is 
received. Packed so it reaches a clean, 

dry and shapely. Money 
yp ny ache back if not satisfied after 


Best bine & white ticking | thirty nights” trial. 
_ 4'6" Wide 










In 2 parts, 50c extra 
Dust-proof Satin Finish 
Ticking, $1.50 more 
Mercerized 
French Art 
Twills, $3.00 
more 





OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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| MOTOR-TRUCKS AND -MOTOR-CARS 
(Continued from page 274) 
Those were years when the industry in this 
country had not yet been fully developed. 
The $5,000,000 for 1906 still stands as the 
high record of importation. Imports have 
steadily decreased since then; last year’s 
total was less than $2,500,000. 

The high-water mark for 1906 was coin- 
cident with exports of automobiles of about 
the same amount. In the following year 
the balance shifted to the American side. 
Since then our exports of cars have steadily 
increased, while the imports have cor- 
respondingly declined. Among the causes 
for the change are cited the following: 


“The rapid increase in exports of auto- 
mobiles from the United States is in part 
due to the rapid development of the domes- 
tic industry, in part to the growing use of 
vehicles of this character throughout the 
world. In 1908 the exports of automobiles 
from France, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Italy, the leading 
manufacturers of automobiles, aggregated 
five million dollars, and in 1910, but two 
years after, had grown to seventy-five mil- 
lion. In 1900 the value of automobiles 
manufactured in the United States was 
five million dollars; in 1905, thirty million; 
and in 1909, 249 million. 

“That the increased consumption of 
automobiles in this country is being more 
and more supplied by machines of domestic 
manufacture may be inferred from the fact 
that imports have greatly decreased during 
a period in which production has grown 
from five million to nearly 250 million dol- 
lars. France is the chief source of auto- 
mobiles imported into the United States. 
The imports from that country, however, in 
common with those from other countries, 
are decreasing. Of the four-and-a-half mil- 
lion dollars’ worth imported in the fiscal 
year 1906, about $3,000,000 was from, 
France, $375,000 from Germany, $328,000 
from the United Kingdom, and $285,000 
from Italy. Last year France was credited 
with less than $1,000,000, and the other 
— named with about $300,000 
each.” 


MOTOR FIRE-APPARATUS 


Many signs are seen of the steady growth 
in municipal outlays for fire-apparatus 
driven by motors. One estimate is that 
the outlays thus far made reach about 
$3,000,000. The Power Wagon recently 
collected data showing that in 301 cities 
and towns there were 594 motor-driven 
fire-vehicles of all kinds now in service. It 
is estimated that each vehicle is worth 
from $3,500 to $10,000. The Power Wagon 
contends that cities have never made a 
better investment. Nowhere has the 
motor-vehicle more completely shown its 
superiority to the horse. This superiority 
has been admitted, not only by property- 
owners, but by insurance companies and 
firemen. The writer of the article in The 
Power Wagon predicts a great future for 
fire-vehicles propelled by motors. He says: 


“In the United States, according to the | 
census of 1910, there are 6,225 cities and 
towns with a population of 2,000 or over; 
there are 3,553 with a population of 3,000 
or over; there are 1,858 with a population 
of 5,000 or over; there are 842 cities with a 
population of 10,000 or over; there are 320 
cities with a population of 25,000 or more; 
there are 131 cities with a population ex- 
ceeding 50,000; and 43 cities have a popu- 
lation of 100,000 or over. 

‘“‘ These, then, are the possibilities. Each 














of these cities and towns, on the average, 
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needs two motor-driven fire-fighting ma- 
chines. The whole country, according to 
this estimate, which is derived from present 
statistics, should have a total of 12,450 
machines. There are only 594 of them 
already in service, which leaves a balance 
of 11,856 still wanted. The value of these 
is in the neighborhood of $60,000,000. 

“* Present indications show that this busi- 
ness will be absorbed by the motor-wagon 
industry well within the next ten years. 
But in that time the population of the 
country will have increased by about 25 
per cent.; and fire-protection will have to 
increase by a like ratio. Hence the market 
for motor fire-apparatus for the next ten 
years is certainly not less than $75,000,000. 

“All the developments of the last few 
years are in favor of motor fire-apparatus. 
Improved methods of intereommunication, 
notably the electric trolley and interurban 
lines, the telephone, and the increasing 
radius of the delivery service (by motor- 
wagons) of the great city department 
stores, have induced people to move out 
from the congested areas in the cities to the 
suburbs. The density of city population is 
decreasing, but the area is increasing enor- 
mously. Outlying districts are being built 
up, and the people in them are isolated 
from fire-protection facilities. The horse- 
driven fire-apparatus is thus automatically 
rendered obsolete, for it simply can not 
cover the distance in a ‘reasonably short 
time. The only alternative is motor- 
apparatus. The people themselves realize 
this, for in numerous cases have fire-motors 
been purchased by popular subscription, 
and in several cases even on the instalment 
plan. Public opinion is thus in favor of 
the motor, and what the public wants it 
gets, sooner or later. 

““ The economic advantages of the motor 
fire-apparatus are almost illimitable. It 
has been calculated that the $3,000,000 
already invested in fire-motors is paying 
dividends of hundreds per cent. every year 
to the American people. Naturally . the 
total saving is impossible to estimate, but 
a direct idea of the value to the public of 
motor fire-apparatus is conveyed by the 
action of the insurance companies, which 
in numerous cases have voluntarily reduced 
their rates for fire-insurance when motors 
have been installed. In several cases this 
reduction has amounted to over 50 per 
cent. 

“The saving in fire-insurance premiums 
alone is greater each year than the total 
cost of all the motor fire-apparatus installed 
up to date. This may sound absurd, but 
it may easily be verified. A motor-hose 
and chemical engine costing $5,000 will 
cover an area of twenty-two square miles 
of average city. A reduction of ten per cent. 
in the fire-insurance premiums on property 
covering this area would represent an 
amount of money sufficient to buy not one 
but ten machines every year at the price 
assumed. And in the estimate, which is 
averaged for the whole country, the most 
conservative values were taken in arriving 
at a result. 

“But this does not even begin to ex- 
haust the economic possibilities of the 
motor fire-apparatus. In the cost of ad- 
ministration and upkeep the motor is very 
much more economical than the horse.” 


STARTING FROM THE SEAT 


Ten prominent makers of automobiles, 
and as many more makers of “ starters,” 
are declared, by Motor Print, to assert that 
“‘ cranking by hand is no longer necessary, 
and very soon only a crank will use a crank 

(Continued on page 278) 





Superior to Lemonade 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 
sugar, makes a refreshing drink, 
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Comparison sells More Chalmers 
Cars than All Our Advertising 


features designed for your conveni- 
ence, your comfort, your safety, your 
economy and your pride of ownership, 


Y “= will buy the-car that has the most 


Some cars seem to be built to please the 
builder. You want one that was built to 
please the buyer. 


Therefore we refer you to the diagram 
above. Chalmers “Thirty-Six”’ is a car for 
the buyer. Look over the entire motor field 
and see if you can get these features in any 
other car at $1800. 


Why They Bought “Thirty-Sixes” 


During the last few weeks we have been 
asking many of our owners to tell us why 
they bought the “‘Thirty-Six.” Everybody 
seems to agree on these ten big reasons: 


1. Chalmers Self-Starter 
Does away with cranking. Adds at least $500 
to the value of an automobile. Simple, safe, - 
efficient, air pressure type. Nothing complica- 
ted—just press a button on the dash and away 
goes your motor. 


2. 36" x 4" Tires and Demountable 
Rims 
Big tires insure ease of riding and reduce tire 
trouble to the minimum. Demountable rims rob 
punctures of their terrors. 


3. Five Speed Dueeniinton+Bonr 
Speeds Forward and Reverse 
Affords utmost flexibility of control. With it 


climb steepest grades without loss of 
ee nates Rpm 


Long Stroke Motor 


a power at low engine speed, splendid 
pulling, longer service, greater quietness, free- 
m vibration. 


4 
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Dual Ignition 
Simplest ignition s 
equals a magneto for 


m yet devised. Nothing 
‘or furnishing perfect ignition. 


6. Dash Adjustment for Carburetor 
You can get the proper mixture for starting or to 
suit varying weather conditions without getting 
out of car. 


7. G Cellul opens wad 


The sort find on hi priced I 
ioe pha gy tee, ag good on sire 


8. Comfort and Communities 
Long wheel base, big wheels and tires, deep 
upholstering, roomy make for maximum 
comfort. Convenience is secured by a score of 
refinements. 


9. Beauty and Style 
Chalmers symmetrv is the kind of beauty that 
means efficiency. Finish is superb —18 coats of 
paint and varnish. Choice of three attractive 
color sc 


10. Price—$1800 
Because of the features listed above and a score 
of other advantages, the ““Thirty-Six"’ offers the 
greatest value for the money of any motor 
car 





The Biggest Chalmers Year 


Since July rst we have shipped 42%, 
more cars than during the same period last 
season—and that was a good season too. 


We have delivered more than 2,500 of the 
“Thirty-Sixes.”” These cars have now 
been tested in owners’ hands in all parts 
of the country; in various altitudes; in 
diverse climates; on all sorts of roads. 
Everywhere they have made gaod. 


In view of these facts, we suggest you 
place your order now—and the earlier the 
date set for delivery the better, Our new 
catalog free on request. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 









For 36 feet we have been paying our customer 
est pees consistent with conservative 


$25 Certificates of Deposit aleo for poner he done Af 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 





t Water Bag Le. 


= OT “NDE TS 


Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bog in, Copper, 
eooking utensils, etc. No a » Cement or rivet. 
usethem. Fit any surface. a 
asstd. sizes, 


today. Collette Mfg. Co., Box 151 Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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JUNGRESS CARDS 


N ie sare Play - art Backs: E xguisite Colors= High Quality 
New Designs — Club indexes ~— ideal for Bridge. 
Gold Edges - Air-Cushion orivory Finish 


 SRRTCARS AUGE, OF CARD GAMES ~ HOYLE UPT TO: DATE | '2020er ack 


HEU s PLAYING CARO CoO.. CINCINNATI: SUisa Fa a 


Ber (e\ oj 


in Use Thraughout the World for Géneral Play 
The Mast Ourable_ 25 Cent Card Made. 
_ Club indexes — Aijr-Cushion orlvory fFinish__ 
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to start his car.” For several years it has 
been a matter of demonstration that an 
engine could be started from the seat. The 
reason for the long delay in introducing 
“starters’’ is declared to be mainly 
“* patience on the part of people who buy 
ears.” There has been no insistent de- 
mand for a change. The many devices 
already well-known, and these number at 
least eighteen, show surprizing variety in 
construction. The fundamental ideas em- 
braced in all are said to group themselves 
into four classes—pressure by means of 
comprest air or comprest exhaust; “on 
the spark,” by using live gasoline mixture 
or acetylene gas; mechanical crankers and 
electric starters. The writer says in detail: 


“* Starters of the pneumatic type use the 
engine as a pump to force air into a storage 
tank until a pressure of 150 to 200 pounds 
is obtained. When starting, a push-valve 
is operated from the driver’s seat. This 
allows air at high pressure to pass from the 
tank to a distributor, so arranged that it 
admits the air to that cylinder, which is on 
the firing stroke. This forces the piston 
down and brings the cylinders following it 
in the firing order into their regular cycle 
of operation. The distributor is so ar- 
ranged that the high-pressure air is 
admitted only to those cylinders in which 
the piston is ready to travel.downward on 
its firing stroke. 

‘* The cylinder next following in the fir- 
ing order would be on its compression 
stroke, and probably would fire at the end 
of the stroke, altho should this not occur 
until several cylinders had passed their 
firing stroke without an explosion, there is 
enough reserve pressure in the tank to keep 
the engine turning for.some time. There 
is always a gauge on the dash which shows 
how much pressure is in the tank so_ the 
user may know its contents. 

“This starter has the merit that parts 
are in motion before an explosion takes 
place, and the engine does not receive the 
shock which comes when starting on the 
spark from a dead stop. Another merit of 
this type is that the tank has enough air at 
sufficient pressure to inflate the tires. 

** Another starter of this type uses part 
of the exhaust, a small amount being taken 
from the eylinder at each working stroke, 
until the pressure in the tank has reached a 
maximum, when the supply is automat- 
ically cut off until the pressure falls below a 
certain point, when the pumping operation 
isresumed. This action is somewhat simi- 
lar to that of automatic air-brakes on the 
interurban trolley cars. The gas, which 
is a product of combustion, is held under 
high compression, and, when released, 
effects a starting of the engine in substan- 
tially the same manner as the pneumatic 
starter. We do not find that tires inflated 
with this mixture are injured to any notice- 
able extent. 

“In the second general division, which 
we have called ‘on the spark’ type, is 
found a device which stores carburetted 
gasoline in a tank, and, when needed for 
starting, releases it through a distributor 
to the cylinders, the charge being fired 
in i usual manner of starting on the 
spark. 

a Startin on the spark is also a vital 
factor in the working of those starters 
which use ee gas as the means of 
getting an explosion. The action of such 
a starter is to 7 a charge of acetylene gas 
into the cylinders, and this gas, when fired 
by throwing on the ignition-switch, gives 
an explosion in at least one cylinder, re- 
sulting in several complete revolutions, 
which are usually sufficient to start the 
engine going on its own fuel. 

“Our third classification, 

(Continued on page 280) 
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More Than A Million Miles 








The Winton Co. guarantees every 
statement made in 





Most Exhaustive Automobile Test the World Has Ever Known 
Stands to the Credit of the Winton Six 





WINTON SIX 


advertising to be true without 
qualification 











OR four years, individual owners have been putting their Winton 


Six cars through an exhaustive test. 


These owners have sent us monthly reports of miles traveled and 
repair expense incurred, and have sworn to the accuracy of their reports. 
The result is a record of direct interest to men who own motor 


cars and pay repair bills. 


For this record shows that, when you own a car as good as the: 
Winton Six, you are practically free from repair expenses and from the 
annoyance and the humiliation that repair expenses carry with them. 


World’s Record Cars 


Our complete records cover 170 cars, standard 
Winton Sixes, manufactured in 1907, 1908, 1909, 
1910, and 1911. 

Fifty of these cars made the world’s lowest repair 
expense record of 22.8 cents per 1000 miles. We have 
already advertised these figures. 

The natural thought is that the other cars “‘ didn’t 
do as well.’’ But let’s see. 


Ran Without Expense 


Sworn records show that 46 other cars (cars not 
included among the world’s record cars) traveled 400,000 
miles, averaging 8750 miles each, without incurring a 
single cent of repair expense. 

These cars were not placed by the judges among 
the world’s record cars because the world’s record cars 
averaged a greater distance (14,800 miles each), and with 
so little expense that it was practically nothing at all. 


Poorest Performances 


Now consider the worst performances of all. 

There were 27 cars whose repair expenses were 
high—$65.87 per car on total mileage of 300,000 miles, 
or 11,000 miles each. 

Nothing much to be proud of in that record—because 
the other Winton Six records are so much better. 


Still Other Cars 


There were still other cars—47 of them—among the 
170.. These 47 cars, not otherwise classified, traveled 
more than 425,000 miles, or 9000 miles each, at a total 
repair expense of $300, averaging $6.39 per car, or 70 
cents per 1000 miles. A fine performance. 


More than a Million Miles 


How exhaustive this four-year test has been is 
shown by the mileage. 

These 170 cars averaged 11,000 miles each (more 
than three times the distance across the American con- 
tinent), and traveled a total distance of 1,873, 791.8 miles. 

That’s a distance almost beyond com- 
prehension. 

It is 580 times the distance from New 
York to Paris. 


Or, almost 75 times the distance 

















77 Berea Road 





Wonderful Expense Figures 


Sworn reports of the owners of these 170 cars place 
the total repair expense for this marvelous mileage at 
$2249.22, which is less than the purchase price of 
one Winton Six. 





The average repair expense for each car was $13.23 
for 11,000 miles, or— 


Just $1.20 per car per 1000 miles. 
And that’s less than one-eighth of a cent per mile. 


Expense is the Acid Test 


Repair expense is the acid test of a car’s merit. 

As every owner knows. 

For the merit that enables a car to keep down repair 
expense is in the car itself. 

This test of more than a million miles, participated 
in by 170 Winton Six cars and 170 Winton Six owners, 
shows the merit of the Winton Six. 

You would be happy if your car were a Winton Six. 


Same Model: Fifth Year 


We are the pioneer makers of sixes exclusively. 


Our present model is the same car we have made 
for four years without a single radical change. Now in its 
fifth season. 

It is the original self-cranking car: has been a self- 
cranking car since June, 1907. Our self-cranking motor 
is no experiment. 

This car represents all the quality a motor car can 
have, and, because we do business on bed-rock business 
principles, we can sell it profitably at $3000. 

lf you want to know its worth, compare the $3000 
48 H. P. Winton Six with cars priced as high as 
$5000 and $6000. 

And remember that the Winton Six is the only car in 
the world whose repair cost is definitely known through 
the sworn statements of individual owners. 

We shall be glad to send you our Upkeep Book that 
gives the million-mile facts and figures in detail, together 
with our thoroughly descriptive catalog. 











The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


The World’s First Makers of Sixes Exclusively 
Cleveland,—Sixth City 


NEWYORK |. Broadway at 70th St. CLEVELAND ogs!228, Huron Road 

CHICAGO . ichigan Avenue at t. P Woodward Ave. 

around the earth at the equator. BOSTON". 674 Commonwealth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS . 16-22 Kighth St. N 
. : ; PHILADELPHIA . 246-248 No. Broad St. KANSA . ” , 3324-3396 Main St. 

And nearly eight times the distance BALTIMORE . Mount Royal at North Ave. SAN FRANCISCO  . "800 Van Ness Ave. 
from here to the moon. PITTSBURG Baum at Beatty St. SEATTLE .. 1000-1106 Pike St. 
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—A Good One 
If You Act Now 


A Business Proposition 
is Waiting for You Here 


F YOU <are the kind of man we 
are looking for, whether young 
or middle aged, you can secure 

a first class opportunity to represent 
us in your town, county, or state. 


JOB 





























No experi s - 
esky farths aus, AGENT 
writers, business’ mens? SALESMAN 
who joined our selling MANAGER 


organization, now mak- 
ing better incomes than 
they had before. 


We show you sworn 
statements before nota- 
ries and voluntary enthu- 
siastic letters from our 


I want a good man in every 
territory of the United States 
—as local agent for one 
county, or as general man- 
ager for a number of coun- 
ties. This proposition offers 
an opportunity for you, to 


“ * ,. build up a splendid and per- 
representatives every manent income. It’s partly 
where telling the money up to you, but hundreds of 


they are making—$25 to 
$50 a week and up— 
many at the rate of sev- 
eral thousand dollars a 
year. 


others are making a big 
success of this in their terri- 
tories No experience is 
necessary to start, but I want 
men— young or old—who 
will do their best, who will 
treat me square and who 

will follow plain, easy 
and helpful instruc- 
tions. I am organ- 
izing my selling 

force now, and I 

want you to be- 

gin at once. 


Guaranteed 
to sharpen 
every 
razor— 
safety or 
old style 


The. Never Fail 
Razor Sharpener 


The only machine on the market com- 
bining a honing and stropping leather 


No charge made for territory. _ Protection against 
others running over your field. Co-operation, assist 
ance, personal attention to each man. 

This is a new proposition. A positive automatic 
razor stropper—abso — guaranteed to sharpen to 
a keen. smooth, velvety edge any razor—safety or old 
style—all the same. Handles any and every blade 
automatically. Just a few seconds will put it in per- 
fect and better shape to give a cooling, soothing, 
satisfying shave than can any expert hand operator, 
no matter how carefully he works. Men are eager to 
buy it. Women buy it for presents to men. 


Part, or All Your Time 


All I require is that you make an honest effort, keep 
things moving, and that you keep your promise to me 
and to your customers. The possibilities are un- 
limited. We absolutely prepare you on how to start 
at once and make a great success for yourself and us. 
Investigate. It costs you absolutely nothing to learn 
about this ———— y. Don’t delay. Territory is 
going fast. Write today, and give the name of your 
county. Address Secretary, 


THE NEVER FAIL CO., 1279 Colton Bldg., Toledo, 0. 
RE TT TIT 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary Series. ‘‘A marvel of condensed informa- 
tion.”’ 30,000 Vocavulary terms; 12 pages colored maps: 
many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25 cents; 
flexible leather, 50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London, 






sands of razor users in 
every part of the U. 8. 
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crankers,’ covers a wide range of ideas and 
method of their application. One very 
simple device uses the power of the engine 
to wind up a coil-spring. On release, the 
stored-up power in the spring operates to 
rotate the crank. 

“This idea of storing up power in a 


spring is worked out in a variety of ways; 


in a number of starters. A modification 
of the spring idea is applied in those starters 
which use a lever as the original source of 
‘oower (more correctly, the man behind the 
over), this usually being aided by some 
form of spring action. 

“ Certain types of this device ean hardly 
be called self-starters, because they do not 
completely start the engine without the 
operator furnishing a part of the power. 
They do, however, make cranking easy. 

“ At date of this writing, the ‘preference 
among automobile manufacturers seems to 
be about evenly divided between pressure 
starters and electric starters. 

“The most notable achievement in this 
latter class of apparatus is the high effi- 
ciency of the motor and the comparatively 
small amount of battery current required 
when one considers the work performed. 

“The makers of electric starters have 
succeeded in reducing weight so that an 
outfit which starts the car and operates 
everything electrical—lights, ignition, sig- 
nal-horn, ete.—weighs approximately 125 
pounds, very little, if any, more than the 
combined weight of the apparatus now 
used for doing the same work. 

‘** The self-starter has good and sufficient 
reason for existence in its insurance against 
injuries from back-firing. No more broken 
arms. To this should be added the fact 
that the self-starter makes the gasoline 
ear a ladies’ car in every sense of the much- 
abused word.” 


MOTOR-TRUCK SALESMEN 


Salesmen who have been active in the 
motor-truck business within the past year 
are believed, in general, to have made good 


_|}commissions, altho, with few exceptions, 
| their incomes have not been large. 


Itisa 
life of much activity and vigorous toil. 
While the majority have made good aver- 
age incomes, some few have made anything 
but golden harvests. There is one, how- 
ever, whose name has not been disclosed, 
tho personally known to a writer in The 
Journal of Commerce, whose commissions 
for the last year have been not far from 
$50,000. The prosperity of this salesman 
appears to have come largely from sales of 
many cars at one time to one person or to 
one business house. His name seems not 
to be well known at all in the trade. The 
writer in The Journal of Commerce says: 
‘* Probably not one in a hundred of New 
York truck salesmen ever knew of him or 
would recognize his name if it was men- 
tioned.”” The writer, however, induced 
him to talk, and sets down a few interesting 
points that came out in the conversation: 


“The truck salesman in question was in 
the best of humor the day when he talked 
with the writer. No wonder. He had 
just that day filed orders for twelve five- 
ton trucks, and that made the aggregate 
of his sales within one month past not far 
from $350,000. For the year, his associates 
say—he won’t talk about it—his sales 
will aggregate probably $750,000, and he 
still has three months in which to beat 
even that expectation. His custom is 
well established among men who buy 
trucks in quantities—not dealers, mind you, 
but users. He has one customer who owns 
and operates seventy-two trucks, which he 
bought of this one salesman, and one order 
measured up not less than twenty-two 
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trucks in a single order. Most of these, 
practically all, have been three-and-a-half 
and five-ton trucks. 

“To talk with a salesman of this calibre 
is a revelation as to the value of experi- 
ence, and emphasizes the tremendous 
shortcomings which generally characterize 
the average salesman who undertakes to 
enter the truck field. This man is em- 
phatically committed to the belief that 
the first step in selling motor trucks is to 
convince the buyer that the salesman is as 
deeply concerned to have the truck 
make good all that is expected of it as the 
buyer himself. In this man’s ease all this 
stage passed years ago. o-day his cus- 
tomers don’t argue at all with him; they 
simply state what they want, when they 
want it, and trust him to do the rest. Not 
that this confidence did not cost immense 
effort and time, for it did; but once estab- 
lished it appears to stand the test of time, 
backed as it is by a truck in which the 
salesman has implicit confidence. 

‘““To hear this salesman discuss the past, 
the days when trucks were poor apologies 
for those of to-day, when they were un- 
tried, and objects of curiosity or suspicion, 
is a source of optimism. Those were the 
times when this man and one other were 
virtually the whole business or staff of 
the organization with which they are now 
connected. Years ago that was, but their 
faith carried them through the hard days, 
and has now brought its reward. The 
salesman might be sales-manager if he 
would—has had chances without number. 
He might accept places with rival con- 
cerns paying larger salaries by far—at. 
least promising to—than he is now making. 
But he refuses. He prefers to be merely 
‘one of the salesmen,’ without title. But 
then, when his commissions roll in, car 
anyone blame him? ”’ 


THE HEALTHFULNESS OF 
MOTORING 


A London physician, described as “a 
West End consultant,’ and apparently a 
man of experience, observation, and judg- 
ment, contributes to the Autocar of Lon- 
don an article on the car as a promoter 
of good health. He declares that this 
“pastime is of the greatest benefit to our 
physical and social well-being.”” Experi- 
ence has taught him that the car “is a 
factor of immense remedial value.”” He 
ean trace a large number of benefits to it 
that are beyond question. His own expe- 
rience, moreover, is borne out by that of 
other physicians ‘‘all over the civilized 
world.” He says in detail: 


“To generalize, one might remark briefly 
that motoring is a form of fresh-air treat- 
ment to which must be added the unique 
exhilaration arising from fast traveling. 
Moreover, one must not forget the rapid 
change of scene nor the piquancy given 
by the rapid unfolding of the panorama, 
the key to which lies in the possession of the 
modern ear. 

‘Now, it is easy enough to assert that 
a swift rush through the air is a splendid 
energizer of the human frame, but to grasp 
the underlying causes needs a little 
thought. To my mind the main reason is 
to be found in the physiological fact that 
the circulation is stimulated by the in- 
creased pressure of the wind acting on the 
body, the effect being enhanced, moreover, 
by variations in its foree. And the same 
remark applies equally to the respiration, 
as we insensibly breathe more rapidly. 
Equally with massage this fresh-air tonic 
braces up the system, invigorating and 
enthusing us till even our faces bear 
witness of the remedial work going on 

(Continued on page 282) 
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Touring Car—$1500 


with Self-Starter, Only $20 Extra Li fh 


HERE are more Overlands being bought to-day than any 
other similar car in the world. This great success must 
be due to the fact that we are giving more car for less 
money than any other maker in the business. Our fac- 
tory is the largest and most complete in the industry. 
Our enormous facilities make possible a method of 
scomeenny production which the smaller plants cannot 
touch. 

This car is our Model 61. It is a 45 horsepower, five- 

i SSS passenger touring car—priced at $1500. A survey of 

a = = the specifications will actually show you the average 

F || $2000 value. The wheel base is 115 inches. The selec- 

tive transmission is fitted with F & S bearings which are used on the most 
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expensive cars made. The axles are fitted with the finest Timken bearings. 
The frame is of pressed steel with a double drop. The magneto is a Bosch. 
The body is finished in rich Brewster green, ivory striped. All the bright 
parts are nickel-plated. The lamps are dead black trimmed with heavy 
nickel. The tires are big. The upholstery is of the finest leather hand stuffed 
with real hair. 

If you wish, we will equip this car with a Self-Starting System for only $20 
additional. Our system, we believe, to be the simplest, safest and most 
economical starter made. Always works and a child can work it. 

An investigation will prove that this car for $1500 is, at least, the equal, 
speaking very conservatively, of most of the $2000 cars now on the market. 

rite for one of our big 1912 books, which gives you its detailed value. 
Please ask for book C 22. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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I TEXACO 


.MOTOR OIL 







The Road to Motor Pleasure 


ITH a good car under you, good fellows beside 
you, and a hard, clean stretch ahead, you’re on 


the road to motor pleasure if your engine is 
fed with Texaco. 


There is no real pleasure unless your motor drives, and 
drives with only a sweet, soft purr. There must be no 
misses, no hitches, no stops. 


So use Texaco Motor Oil. It gives life and strength to 
your motor. _ It is free from carbon impurities. Will not 
carbonize. Yet has the body to give perfect lubrication. 


Shows a zero cold test. 





Sold in one and five gallon cans at garages and supply 
shops. Look for the can with the inner-seal—your pro- 
tection and ours. 




















A book “About Motor Lubrication” sent free to owners of motor cars, motor 
boats and aeroplanes. Write Dept. C,4 Washington Street, New York City. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HOUSTON NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 
Boston - $t. Louis New Orleans Pueblo 
Philadelphia Norfolk Dallas Tulsa 
Chicago Adlanta El Paso 








Shur-on 







ThePytman 














ARUP DROPTOR || (Set) The 
cermin | <> e' HOOTS 


Have been made for Sportsmen, 
. Prospectors, Civil fe ig Mining 

Engineers, &c., longer than any 
A other make of boots. We ship 
J the genuine made to measure 
Putman Boots direct to you, and 
guarantee a fit. Catalogue of over 
100 styles of Water Proof Boots 
and Shoes, Oiled, Tanned and 
Moosehide Moccasins at all prices, 
and self measurement blanks 
sent upon request. Delivery 
charges prepaid in the 
Wm United States,Canada 


or Mexico. 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 


Persons Often Look Alike 
Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look like 
Shur-on Eyeglass Mountings, 
but close inspection will show 
that better mechanical construc: ggace THE FACE 
tion which makes Shur-ons, STAY IN PLACE 
when properly adjusted 


a Shur-on- 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Established 1864 


Write us for “How, Where an 
Why” 














| Ave. K, Rochester, N. Y 


121 Fifth St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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within. The cheeks at first take on a 
slightly whiter tinge, owing to the little 
blood-vessels of the skin being somewhat 
constricted, the color deepening a little 
later to a healthy flush as the vessels 
become enlarged in their cm ad to the 
oxygenating agent. This quickening of the 
blood affects the brain also, and as this 
organ is quick to feel the consequent stimu- 
lation, it, too, assists in the rejuvenating 
process. So unusual a quantity of oxygen 
in the system has the happy result of 
banishing depression and moodiness as well 
as soothing nerves, strained, it may be, 
beyond their endurance by the stréss of 
modern life. 

‘“‘And the best of it is that one can enjoy 
motoring at one’s leisure, for it differs 
from most sports in that one reaps the 
benefits without having to exert oneself 
unduly. Indeed, I am positive from facts 
coming under my purview that the average 
pastime is too strenuous to be beneficial, 
even in the case of the young, while it is 
altogether unsuited to the middle-aged. 
Nor must we forget the attraction of the 
ear for people who otherwise would spend 
their time indoors, playing billiards or 
cards, or lounging about in sunny hours 
smoking or drinking. To them the car 
comes as a friend, obedient, appealing to 
the best in them, and not only as a friend, 
but a kindly physician, as it keeps at arm’s 
length the dread results of an enfeebled 
stamina.” 


This physician dwells in particular upon 
the greater facilities for travel which the 
ear has given, not only as it has led to 
change of scene, but to a deeper factor in 
matters of health, which is novelty in 
scenes. By means of motoring fresh ideas 
are brought to notice, as well as other 
ways of doing things. He continues: 


‘‘ Add to this the influence of new sur- 
roundings, pleasant acquaintances, change 
of cooking, etc., and you have a few of the 
things that go to make up a tout ensemble 
available only by the help of the auto- 
mobile. And one and all exercise an ad- 
mirable stimulating effect on our systems 
that removes much that tends to despoil 
our lives of their natural vivacity and 
brightness. 

‘*One of the most direct and noticeable 
results of motoring is its power of curing 
insomnia. The ground being prepared 
beforehand -by the soothing process the 
nerves have undergone, the gentle exercise 
of certain faculties, combined with the 
calling into action of others, induce in the 
system a healthy coordination and restful 
fatigue—if I may use the Irishism—that 
predispose one to recuperative slumber. 
Insomnia is, alas, only too common, as we 
medical men are aware, and is nearly 
always due to activity of the brain. Now, 
this organ, being beyond our direct con- 
trol, frequently prefers to go on working 
even when we have put our bodies to rest, 
and the very inactivity of the latter seems 
to cause the mind to exert superhuman 
energies. For cases of this sort | know no 
better cure than motoring, and have 
prescribed it times without number, and 
invariably with success. 

“Yet another common ailment in which 
motoring is of great benefit is anemia, 
whether idiopathic or occurring during con- 
valescence from an acute illness. The 
advantageous effect is obviously brought 
about by the increased amount of oxygen 
absorbed from the air, the large amount of 
time spent in the sunlight, and the im- 
provement in the appetite. Enlarged 
glands, either serofulous or tubercular, are 
likewise reduced in size, and eventually dis- 
appear. It is a well-established fact that 
fresh air and sunlight are inimical to many 

(Continued on page 284) 
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Motor Cars 
















The Rambler Cross Country—$1650 


With Self Starter, Top, Top Envelope and Wind Shield, $1815 


Here is a Story 


Here is a car that appeals to all your 
senses. Graceful in lines, distinguished 
in color, long and low hung—it’s pleasing 
to the eye. Step in and you will marvel 
at the feeling. 

Settle down in the deep cushions at the 
big eighteen inch steering wheel—stretch 
out your legs and know what comfort is. 

Start the motor and you will sense its 
silent dignity and power. It runs without 
vibration. 


Ride in Careless Ease 


Take to the open road and at the first 


release of the clutch its silent action de- 


ceives you for the moment. You wonder 
if the motor has stopped. Open the 
throttle and away it springs with eager- 
ness. You ride on and on_in careless 
ease and the farther you go the satisfaction 
of comfort grows. 

This is a car for relaxation—for perfect 
ease. ‘The wheel base is 120 inches, the 
wheels and tires 36x4 and the straight 
line torpedo body swings low between 
the axles—three inches lower than the 
ordinary car. 








Equipment 


complete tool outfit. 
foot rest, jack, pump and tire kit. 


Notice the rake to the steering column. 
It’s adjustable. You can settle down for 
mile after mile. Your arms are free; your 
legs not cramped. The wheel is just in 
the right place to see the road ahead. 
To steer is but to touch the wheel. 


Steer Without Friction 


When you hit a stone the wheels don’t 
turn sharply. When you want to turn it 
guides as without a point of friction. 
There’s no whip to the wheel—no bind 
—just a pleasing flexibility. 

You sink down with pleasure into 
the eight inch upholstery—yet you never 
strike bottom—you never reel nor feel a 
jolt. The rear springs are 234 inches 
wide and proportionately thin. The 
period of vibration of the steel is long. 
The metal is slow acting—deliberate. 
You go up and down with the smooth 
regularity of a pendulum of a clock. 


Let Women Decide 


It’s a car that women most endorse. 
The seats are low—yet high enough— 
with sufficient leg room to choose the 
attitude you like. 


Ten Other Styles, Including Open and Closed Cars 


of 38 and 50 Horse Power 


—Bosch duplex ignition. 
Fine large, black and nickel 
headlights with gas tank. Black and nickel side 
and tail oil lamps; large tool box; tool roll with 
Roomy, folding robe rail; 


of Real Comfort 





Three persons ride with ample elbow 
room in the rear. The rear seat is four 
feet wide and twenty inches deep with 
thirty-one inches of leg room—enough 
for the tallest person. The long, easy 
arm rest is upholstered to the full length 
of twenty-six inches. There is room 
for extra baggage in the tonneau and the 
robe rail, 3444 inches wide, has five 
inches of space for wraps. 


A Captivating Car 

Leather pockets on both rear doors and 
the left front door are for convenience. 
The front floor below the cowl dash is 
not narrowed, but is wide, due to the 
parallel sides of the torpedo body. 

We want you to feel the personality 
of this car. To see it is to appreciate 
its charms. 

Finished in English Purple Lake, with 
black japanned guards, fillers and tool 
box, with high, distinctive radiator, it 
has individuality without eccentricity. 

You will want to prove these things to 
yourself before you buy. Send a postal 
today asking for the catalog. 





A cushion soft and pleas- 


Big wheels and tires hel 
to pi woe. tabity etd The Thomas B. Jeffery Company ing even to an invalid. Eight 


depressions in the road. It’s 


inch upholstery of finest 
leather and selected long 


the bumps that cause fa- Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin hair—45 double acting steel 


tigue. You don’t have to 


spring coils. Rich in com- 


brace yourself and hang on Branches: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, fort, finished like club 


in the Rambler. 


New York, Philadelphia, Sacramento, 


San Francisco furniture. 
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WRITE for this book before you buy any motor 
You owe it to yourself to be thoroughly 


informed before making so important an investment. 


Car. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





This book tells about 


the features which a high-grade, up-to-date electric automobile should have. 


It gives you a new standard by which to judge electric car values. This book tells you the difference 


between the ordinary Shaft Drive and the genuine “Chainless.” 


The ‘‘Chainless "’ Shaft Drive has no 


-concealed chain or gear reductions at the motor to rattle, wear, or waste power. 


It tells you about the horizontal speed controller that allows full seat room and permits a natural, restful 


position while driving—Note illustration on front of book. 


Ittells aboutthe double brakes (patented) that can 


be operated either by hand or foot or both, and insure absolute safety both to driver and car at all times. 


It tells you why aluminum body panels mean so 
much to you and the life of your car—the advantages 
of “ full-skirted ” aluminum fenders which protect the 
body from the dirt and splash of the road. 


In fact, this book illustrates many exclusive, mechan- 
ical features that mean so much to you. In addition, 
there are nine full page illustrations of our stunning 


In deciding on an electric car, it is well to bear in 
mind that the manufacturers of the Detroit Electric 
have been pioneers in adopting principles of construc- 
tion which are accepted as standard in up-to-the- 
minute automobile design. They have also been 
leaders in developing new features which should im- 


pel you to investigate the Detroit Electric before you 
make any automobile investment. 

The Detroit Electric may be equipped with either 
the Thomas A. Edison battery of nickel and steel for 
which it has the exclusive use in Pleasure Cars or the 
Detroit Electric guaranteed Lead Battery. ain we 
suggest, write for the Detroit Electric book today. 

THE ° 
Shaft Drrve Chainless 
ELECTRIC 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
408 Clay Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Branches :—New York, Broadway at 80th Street ; Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue ; 


Buffalo, 
Brooklyn, 
Cleveland, 


Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
St. Louis. 


Selling representatives in all leading cities. 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 
Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 

“538 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 








YALE SERVICE isthe natu- 
ral result of YALE quality, 
whichis based on correct design, 
highest grade materials, skilled 
workmanship and special auto- 
matic machinery. 


There are more drop forgings 
used in the YALE than in any 


other motorcycle built. 


All four 1912 models—4 H. P. 
to 7 H. P. Twin—have 23 in. 
Studded_Tires, Eclipse Free 
Engine Clutch,.Eccentric Yoke 
and Muffler Cut-Out. 

Write today for advance informa- 
tion about these real 1912 models, so 
that you can see, 7 comparison, the 
superiority of the YALE. 

THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 
1743 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 























MY FREE BOOK 


“The Whyss' of Exercise” 


Tells how and “ Why” you can se- 
cure powerful lungs, a broad chest, 
a strong neck, an arm of steel and 
broad shoulders. It tells youwhy f 
two kinds of strength must be ~ 
developed before you can be really 
healthy and strong. You must develop 
functional strength (strength of heart, 
lungs and vital organs) as well as mus- 
cular strength. Ittells of the most suc- 
cessful way to take physical exercise. 
To cover cost of mailng send 4 cents. 


PROF.H. W. TITUS, 
“The strongest man in the world of his 
weight.” 

2100 Titus Building 
156 East Twenty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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germs. Advantage is taken of this fact 
in the open-air treatment of consumption, 
It is therefore not surprizing that motori 
has proved to be a useful nt in the 
treatment of germ-produced diseases, in- 
cluding consumption, asthma, some cases 
of chronic bronchitis, suppurations, and so 
on. Not only are the germs lessened in 
their activity, or actually killed, but the 
anemia which they produce is also allevi- 
ated in the way mentioned above. Before 
leaving the subject I may add that dan- 
druff and baldness of the head, produced 
by germs, I have known in several in- 
stances to be decidedly benefited. * 

“Then, again, there are certain mild 
forms of heart disease which are undoubt- 
edly ameliorated by motoring, due possibly 
to the enriching of-the blood. 

“Tt must not, however, be imagined that 
motoring is a panacea for all ailments, or 
even that the diseases to which I have 
referred will invariably be cured. Each 
must be taken on its own merits, and the 
pros and cons carefully weighed before 
making any definite statement. One can, 
however, say that, looked at from the 
broad point of view, motoring is undoubt- 
edly healthy and health-giving, and that 
in certain classes of diseases it has afforded 
us an additional method of treatment of an 
extremely promising nature.”’ 


THE FUTURE OF A GREAT INDUSTRY 


The importance of the automobile in- 
dustry recently led The Journal of Com- 
merce of New York, which probably is 
the most influential and conservative com- 
mercial paper in America, to issue a 
special supplement devoted wholly to this 
industry. One of its writers in this issue 
declares that, in the long line of inventions 
that have forcibly influenced the life of 
the nation, ‘‘none has had so sensationally 
rapid and revolutionary a career as the 
automobile.”” This industry now ranks 
“close to the top of American enterprises.” 
Moreover, “it has seriously undermined the 
historic and traditional carriage business 
in its stability, has retired horses by the 
thousands, has made the railroads wince 
at times, has affected numerous markets, 
and at times even made a serious im- 
pression on the aggregate financial status 
of the American people.” 

The writer believes that what has thus 
far been attained is ‘‘only the forerunner 
of another and ‘far greater development 
of the motor vehicle which will make itself 
felt on the whole fabric of national com- 
merce and traffic—the motor truck.” 
There are now in operation not far from 
18,000 or 20,000 commercial trucks, costing 
$60,000,000. Some observers declare that 
an immediate market exists for not fewer 
than a quarter of a million commercial cars. 
With all the success of the industry, how- 
ever, and with its whole structure ‘fairly 
bristling with possibilities,” there is much 
in the motor trade that is ‘‘ raw and even 
chaotic.”” The writer says: 


‘‘Hundreds and even thousands have 
employed the motor wagon, but too often 
without full intelligence of its possibilities 
or its limitations. There have been great 
successes and there have been failures. 
There have been overzeal and overcon- 
servatism; disappointment and _ happy 
surprize. The net result, while very encour- 
aging, is not yet so thoroughly crystallized 
as to lend to the buyer’s attitude complete 
confidence, either in the machine or the 
men making and selling it. There have 
been inevitable lessons to be learned by 
both maker and user and they have learned 
and are learning them rapidly. 
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“ Looked at inwardly there is much room 
for improvement in the trade itself. Me- 
chanically, the motor-truck has been 
highly developed by some makers and its 
use has been attended by beneficial results. 
There are still, however, scores of trucks 
on the market and in operation which are 
yet in process of development; a develop- 
ment which can be made only in the hard 
line of actual service—a situation which 
places a mutual responsibility for co- 
operation on both owner and maker. 

“Then there has come forward an almost 
undreamt-of necessity, on which the whole 
present-time success of the motor-truck 
appears to depend—the service station. 
If the business man abandons his horse- 
drawn equipment and trusts his whole 
traffic service to the new utility, it must 
prove itself worthy the responsibility by 
keeping everlastingly ‘‘on the job.” The 
only way this is possible is to have at hand 
a well-equipt service station, where a 
truck can be quickly repaired, or supplied 
with any missing part or accessory with 
the shortest possible absence from duty. 

“The merchandizing side of the motor- 
truck business is in a decidedly unfortunate 
condition. One has only to review the 
history of the industry to find the causes 
whichghave naturally led up to this con- 
dition. 'The whole atmosphere of the 
automobile, since it evolved from the 
bicycle, has been one of luxurious leisure 
and sport, and has naturally recruited to 
itself men interested in that side of life. 
Their methods have been too often those 
which make success for the bicycle race 
and the matinee, rather than those which 
sold threshing machines, reapers, wheel- 
barrows, and machinery, or which moved 
the freight of a continent. But as the in- 
dustry has lately been crystallizing into 
commercial lines, all this is a misfit, and the 
future demands a radical revision of meth- 
ods, ideals, and probably personnel. 

“Salesmanship which succeeded in the 
past must give way to new principles and 
new relations between buyer and seller. 
No longer will the salesman count his 
responsibility ended when he has the 
buyer’s money in his hand; but just begun. 
From that moment he must cooperate with 
the owner in bringing about success for the 
common interest of both. Advertising 
methods must change, and the whole psy- 
chology of advertising be revised. The 
methods of the circus parade and the 
theatrical press agent may do with a buyer 
who knows he is buying a car for sport, 
but not for the business man hunting for 
a utilityjto strengthen his hand in the battle 
of economic competition. To one with a 
broad grasp on the true situation, a large 
portion of the selling system—especially 
advertising plans—seen would appear de- 
plorable if it was not ludicrous. 

“In the immediate future there is bound 
to be a wholesale transition in ideals, and 
probably men, back of automobile, espe- 
cially truck advertising. Not even good- 
fellowship and old association will en- 
trench them in the face of the strenuous 
battle for preferment that is bound to 
come. Already, where experienced finan- 
ciers have taken a hand in the industry, 
inevitable clashes have resulted and 
sweeping changes in trade methods taken 
place. It is such things as these that have 
sometimes made financiers apprehensive as 
to the soundness of the automobile in- 
dustry; not that there is anything radically 
weak in the future prospects for the de- 
mand nor the popularity of cars which are 
backed by substantial business organiza- 
tions. They are at their flood-tide to-day. 

“That there are scores of automobile 
companies and agencies in shaky financial 
condition is not to be denied. Broadway 
is replete with moving-day episodes; con- 
cerns that come to-day and to-morrow 
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HEN the car builder 
says to the tire maker 
“Don’t talk quality to me, 
it’s prices I want’’—you lose. 


The car builder who éuys his 
tires on a price basis is se//ing you 
a tire that is built to meet his 
prices. 


Remember—the car builder 
does not guarantee the tire on the 


car he sells you; his responsibil- 
ity ends there—but yours begins. 


Insist upon Diamond Tires on 
our new car before buying 
and you will get them. Dia- 
mond Tires are built and sold on 
a Quality basis only. Their 
first cost to the car builder is a little more than 
on other tires, because of the additional mileage 
and wear that we build into them. Start your 
new car out on Diamond Tires, and you'll stick 
to Diamonds ever after. That’s the only way 
to cut ultimate tire expense to the lowest. 


In addition to dependable Diamond 
dealers everywhere, there are 
FIFTY-FOUR Diamond Service 
Stations. Diamond Service means 
more than merely selling tires— 
it means taking care of 3 Nol 


tire users. : 


The Diamond Rubber (mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 








‘fold their tents like the Arabs and as 
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Timely Warning 


No matter how careful a driver you 
may be, you cannot prevent skidding 
and slipping on wet, muddy, snow-cov- 
ered roads or on icy, slippery, greasy 
pavements unless you equip your car 


Weed Chains 


An absolute necessity on both rear 
wheels and if you want to know what real 
steering steadiness means, put them on the 
front wheels, too. 

Easily put on—attached in a moment 
without the use of a jack or other tools—are 
free to creep—continually shift their posi- 
tion on the tire—cannot injure tires—be- 
cause they do creep. 

Insurance companies, for their own 
protection, strongly advise the use of Weed 
Chains on every car they insure. 

For your own safety—for the safety of 
the public fully equip your car with Weed 
Chains. Make it your business to get a 


: Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 
N . 28 Moore St. 
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Recommended and sold 
by all reputable dealers 






New York 














MOORES 
Modern Methods 


A Practical Instruction Book 

in Loose Leaf Record-Keeping 
Contains full explanation of this Money and Time 
Saving method of bookkeeping. Describes and 
illustrates Record Forms with full explanation 

use 


Wewwill send this book WITHOUT CHARGE 
to any Business or Professional Man who 
writes for it. 

John C. Moore Corporation 
720 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
















































(Formerly ‘‘Jelco’’) 
' for Winter Service 
K\ In ice and snow, on slushy, slimy, slip- 
‘ pery streets, you need an anti-skid that 
grips the road like a bulldog. 


-Zag Tires 
differ radicsliy in appearance—and 
in service. Scientifically correct ob- 
lique and longitudinal ribs prevent 
front slipping. Unique design and 
yramidal construction make pack- 
ing with snow and slush in:possible. 
Under the hardest cars they have 
proven their anti-skid efficiency, 
and given exceptional mileage. 


Lee Puncture-Proof Tires 
are now supplied with Zig-Zag Treads 
for Winter use; or regular treads. Their 
performance even on trucks and taxi- 
i Pa cabs has proved so convincingly that 
E ~ 7 they combine resiliency, freedom from 
i ] punctures and surprising mileage, 
that scepticiem has given place to enthi 

7 silastic praise wherever they ure 

7 One firm reports that their first sixteen 
7 of these tires gave a total mileage of 84,128 
—an average of 5258 miles per tire, without 
% a puncture. We have even better 

4 than this—vrrite for booklet L, containing 
by them, or call at OUR STORES— 

f/ 225N. Broad St., . Philadelphia 
1628-30 Broudway, . New York 


: 108 Massachusetts A¥., . Boston 
620 S. Michigan Av., Chieago 
1212 Woodward Av.,. . + Detroit 








Century Bidg., . «. « 

ILEE RUBE 

; R ° 

CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
JS. Ellwood Lee, President 
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silently steal away’ into some back street or 
out of town. But other companies are as 
firm as the hills, headed by men with long- 
range vision, backed by organizations that 
embrace both engineers, salesmen, and ad- 
vertising men; men willing to abandon 
fond hobbies and listen to the voice of 
public demand and public opinion, intel- 
ligently and with due regard to sound 
business principles. Such concerns will 
remain and, as the business man who buys 
trucks is bound to cast his lot with such 
coneerns, will prosper.” 


GASOLINE AND OATS 


Thaddeus S. Dayton, writing in Collier’s 
Weekly, insists that the question of gasoline 
and oats is more and more coming to the 
front with the increase in the use of motor- 
ears and trucks. In 1912, the strife be- 
tween the two promises to be greater than 
in any former year. It seems likely that 
some 250,000 cars will be produced this 
year in the United States. Already nearly 
600,000 cars are in active use, besides some- 
thing more than 100,000 motor-trucks. By 
the close of this decade, Mr. Dayton be- 
lieves that gasoline rather than oats will be 
the motive power that dominates streets 
and highways. The horse, meanwhile, is 
not increasing in numbers, but falling back, 
there being fewer now than there were in 
1900. Mr. Dayton continues: 


‘* The wise business man everywhere has 
been studying the gasoline and oats prob- 
lem, and solving it in the same way. Paris, 
London, New York—all the big cities 
are saying good-by to the horse. In Paris 
and London horse-drawn omnibuses were a 
feature for years. They have almost 
passed out of existence now. Since 1900 
the number of horses in use in these two 
cities has been decreasing at the rate of 
more than three thousand a year. In 
Cleveland and Detroit, two great centers of 
the automobile industry, the motor-car is 
even farther ahead than in New York. In 
Cleveland there are two motor vehicles to 
every one drawn by horses; in Detroit the 
proportion is two and one-half to one. 
This includes all sorts of vehicles, and the 
count was made in places where much 
heavy tricking was being done. In New 
York City one pleasant November after- 
noon two men stationed themselves at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street 
and counted every vehicle that passed in a 
half-hour. The pleasure cars outnum- 
bered the carriages by 163 to 1. Ten years 
ago the result of such a tabulation would 
have been almost the reverse. Horses are 
now so searee on Fifth Avenue that people 
comment on them as curiosities. 

‘* Many persons who have studied the 
case of the auto vs. the horse are of opinion 
that within ten years the use of horses will 
be forbidden upon the streets in the con- 
gested parts of cities. One of these experts 
asserts that by 1920 not a horse will be 
allowed south of Fourteenth Street on 
Manhattan Island. Another authority 
says that to-day the horse is hampering 
business in all the crowded delivery sec- 
tions of cities, and that horse-drawn 
vehicles take up so much room that in New 
York City alone, if the horse were done 
away with, three hundred miles of streets 
could be saved. 

“There is just so much roadway in every 
city. In New York the municipality has 
been widening many of the great thorough- 
fares, so as to give more room for the 
vehicles. A horse-drawn wagon takes up 
almost twice the space occupied by a motor- 
ear, and does not move one-third as fast. 
The slower vehicle sets the pace of the 
stream of traffic. There are about one 
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hundred and fifty thousand truck-horses 









in service every day in New York. Hitch 
these to their wagons and they would make 
a column more than five hundred miles 


long. 

Say lovers of the horse will be glad to see 
him banished from the city streets, espe- 
cially during the torrid weather. In every 
large city last summer during the hot 
weather horses died by thousands. This 
tragedy is enacted every summer. Winter, 
with its slippery pavements, is almost as 
bad. Every snow- or sleet-storm takes its 
toll of broken bones and suffering that is 
only ended by a revolver shot. 

“ Tt is all a question of dollars and cents, 
this gasoline or oats proposition. Even 
with an ordinary pleasure automobile it 
simmers down to that. Tests have shown 
that the balance is in favor of the motor- 
car just as it is in the case of the heavier 
vehicles that do the truck-horse work. 
A six-days’ trial, for purposes of compari- 
son, was made not long ago. The auto- 
mobile ran 457 miles in that time at a cost 
of one and one-half cents per passenger per 
mile. Depreciation was charged in this 
cost, too. With a horse and buggy the 
distance covered in the six days was 197 
miles, and the cost was nearly two cents 
per passenger per mile. ‘ 

‘“sThe automobile is no longer classed as 
aluxury; it passed beyond that stage sev- 
eral years ago. It is acknowledged to be 
one of the greatest time-savers in the world. 
Utility and pleasure are now combined in 
the employment of every passenger car 

that is in use. The passenger car gives 
those who travel by road more time for 
pleasure and greater zest for its enjoyment. 
.It is a cure for many ills, and a preventive 
of many more.” 


THE PROFITS OF A SINGLE 
COMPANY 


The annual statement of one of the best- 
known manufacturers of motor-cars, re- 
cently published, gives an _ interesting 
showing, not. only of the magnitude of the 
business done, but of the profits realized by 
successful companies. The total resources 
of this company at the end of its fiscal year 
in 1911 were set down as $16,110,756. The 
year’s total receipts had been $13,817,499; 
and the total disbursements $13,650,528. 
The capital and surplus investment at the 
beginning of the year were $11,927,611; 
the gain at the end of the year was $1,406,- 
410. The capital stock being $10,000,000, 
this gain represents 14 per cent. as the net 
profit. Meanwhile, wages had been in- 
creased, and were higher than ever before. 
Following are data from the treasurer’s 
statement: 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Cash on hand Septem- 
Lag he A aes $650,966.10 
REcEIPTs DURING Fis- 
CAL YEAR: 
Accounts Receivable $11,340,267.99 
All Other Sources...  1,826,265,69 


Total Receipts...... $18,166,533.68 
ORG oui ees $13,817,499.78 
DISBURSEMENTS DuR- 
ING FISCAL YEAR: 
Accounts Payable. . . $11,997,250.97 . 


All Other Accounts, 
including alltaxes. 1,653,277.28 





Total Disbursements $13,650,528.25 
Cash on Hand Au- 
gust 31, 1911... 166,971.53 
yi SSPE 13,817,499.78 ° Lo 









Ave. and 42nd St., 
New York City 
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Repeat Orders that 
Mean Something 


seccommntioe merchant does not publicly boast of his truck- 
ing equipment unless he KNOWS IT IS RIGHT. 


H. L. Herbert & Company, after many years’ experience with‘ i 


leading gasoline trucks, have adopted the Commer as the best for 
their service. Last April they bought one 6/2 ton Commer; in | 
August another; in November another; and in December FIVE % 


MORE. Now, their positive enthusiasm over Commer Trucks has i 
led them to put “Using Commer Trucks” on the above sign. 


The WCP Commer Truck 


414¢-Ton 53¢-Ton 61g-Ton 


"THE Pioneer Fireproof (Storage 
Warehouses of Brooklyn, New 
York, after using motor trucks for 
several years, have found the Commer 
Truck the only one that will deliver 
household goods within a 150 mile 
radius of their headquarters at less 
cost than freight and in less time 
than express. Their tests 
have been conducted with 
three Commer _ Trucks, 
the first of which was 
purchased last August. 


They have, therefore, dis- 
posed of their five trucks of 
other makes and have sent 
us a third repeat order for 





six W.C. P. Commer Trucks. Their 
newly standardized motor truck fleet 
consists of nine Commer Trucks. 


These repeat} orders, coming after 
thorough tests and wide experience 
with other motor trucks are the only 
kind that MEAN SOMETHING TO 
YOU AS A CONSUMER. 


And while many Commer 
Trucks are seven years old, 
not one has ever worn out. 


Send for a copy of our 
b 2 - page announcement 
which ran recently in two 


of the leading automobile 
magazines. 


WYCKOFF, CHURCH & PARTRIDGE, IN 


BROADWAY AT 56th STREET 


* NEW YORK CITY 


PLANT AT KINGSTON, N. Y. 
OR THESE REPRESENTATIVES : 


Transportation Sales Co., Inc., Broadway at 56th 
St., N. Y. City 

Chas. B. Shanks, Western Manager, 703 Monad- 
nock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Pioneer Automobile Co., Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Pittsburg Auto Co., 5909 Baum St., Pittsburg 

Benoist & Aull, Benoist Bldg., St. Louis 

J. A. Koehl, New Orleans, La. 

J. Wade Cox, Houston, Texas 


Thos. P. Goodbody, 626 N. Y. Life Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dodge Motor Vehicle Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Skinner Bros., Hartford, Conn. 

Fred E. Gilbert Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

H. E. Olund, Crown King, Arizona 

Geo. R. Snodeal Auto Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Motor Sales Co., Washington, D. C. 

Geo. H. Snyder, 465 Fulton St., Troy, N. Y. 

Hoagland-Thayer, Inc., 383 Halsey St., New- 


ark, 
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GENERAL BALANCE SHEET’ 
RESOURCES: 
Plant— 
Real Estate (at 
RE a kin e's pod $ 283,707.45 
Pes ie Buildings. ....... 1,945,849.72* ( 
a re 8 
E- § wi .s Machinery....... 1,061,623.72* 
it Equipment: Boil- 
I ers, Engines, So 
Hf Generators, of 
iff | IP >a. MNT Ms Motors, Eleva- th 
% tors, Shafting, 





ke: 


ele: 


P| 
x 


etree... s 1,011,160.76* of 
Fixtures......... 217,925.04* hi 
eee 250,000.00*  * hi 


Buildings in x 
progress ....... 82,620.24 t] 
Rights, Privileges, 
Franchises, De- 5s 
velopment, Pat- f 
ents and Inven- 
See 3,412,958.89 ° i 
$8,265,845.82 


——4 


L 














Vos YY 50 Bonds C. & N. 
W. Ry. Co..... $46,625.00 
50 Bonds C., B. & 
% Q. Ry. Co..... 50,312.50 
tei 96,937.50 
Self-Starting 1912 Model 68D Stock Option Con- 
tracts with Em- 
Adapted to meet all the needs and all : so aaa ani 
° ° Material Stock— 
the demands of all the family. For quick , eng ag 
service about town, for trips to the coun- vo Dy = agg oie 
s i ehi < 887.77 
try, on the speed-way, on endurance runs, | saa a 7 
. . . . a urren ssets— 
this 7-passenger car is without an equal in a ee: $166,971.58 
its class or at anywhere near the price. — vga sa 
‘ ° . ee to Dealers..... 72,712. 
The wheel base of 122 inches permits of Vehicles in Transit 
an ample, roomy body and insures com- to Branches... 325,978.98 
fortable, easy riding. nen 
Write for Catalog 57-G Bills Receivable... 100,188.35 
COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY a 
557 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio ———_————_ 1,160,474.71 
$16,110,756.28 
LIABILITIES: 


Capital Stock- 
Common Stock... $5,000,000.00 
Preferred Stock... 5,000,000.00 
———————_ $10, 000,000.00 








Payables— 
Bills Payable..... $1,155,000.00 
Accounts Payable: 
Invoices, Ac- 
crued Pay Roll, 
Vouchers not 
due, Deposits on 
Vehicle Orders, 
ete., etce.......  1,703,265.33 








2,858,265.33 


Reserves— 
Accrued for Depre- 
ciation, Interest, 
Taxes and In- 
surance........ 268,469.14 
Surplus Aug. 31,1911 2,984,021.81 





$16,110,756.28 
Sag — ee, thore oy ont - yee larger returns Gus you Seve 7“ yy eee. Yee Bg Sn a 

can do it on Terrell Lands in south Florida. Soil best in the state. Climate ideal. Cost of living low. No moe 

farm more than 34 miles from a railroad. Eight growing towns on or adjoining this tract. School, church * Depreciation for current year deducted, aggrega- 
and social advantages of the best. ting $572,001.37. 


TEN ACRES WILL MAKE YOU INDEPENDENT 


You can work them every month in the year, raising two to four crops which will return you $150 to $1000 
per crop per acre. Insure for the future by planting a pecan nut grove. Returns per acre exceed those of almost 
any othercrop. No land in Florida will grow better citrus fruits. This is the heart of the “truck garden of 
the nation.” All stockholders of this Company have bought lands from it; many of them will develop their 





“cc ’ 
properties and live at Rerdell. True for Once.—Cuurca— ‘ Here’s an 
every purchaser has six months in which to tnventiqnte He land, = personally or through an authorized advertisement of a railroad’s night trains. 
representative, and if not entirely ae eee ppg el ee It says, ‘You go to sleep in Philadelphia 
A E E % . ° 999 
It is beautifully illustrated. It tells all about Terrell Lands, how you can secure a farm or a winter | and wake up In New York. 
home there on easy terms.. It also gives full details of a safe, sound investment plan for you if you do not | GorHam—‘ Well, I don’t generally take 
care to move to Florida. Send for a copy today; it is free. 


. ‘ stock in railroad advertisements, but I 
TERRELL LAND AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Box 111, Rerdell (via Terrell), Florida guess that one’s true, all right.”— Yonkers 


Statesman. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE ATTILA OF MEXICO 


NE day in December, 1910, there 

entered Madero’s camp in northern 
Sonora a modest-looking chap by the name 
of Zapata. Nevertheless, the slouchiness, 
the laziness, the stupidity and cowardice 
of the average Mexican were absent from 
his make-up, and Madero decided to let 
him have a try. So he sent him down 
south with a few score of followers, and 
the next morning awoke to find his erst- 
while caller famous. Zapata had routed the 
forces of Diaz and was off on a triumphant 


tear. Through the States of Moulos, 


Guerrero, and Oaxaca he darted in almost 
as many days, and before the week was up 
Zapata was commonly referred to in the 
Governmental press as the ‘‘Scourge”’ and 
the Attila of Mexico. And if any one 
“insurgent” was responsible for the 
resignation of Diaz, that one, says Richard 
Barry in Harper’s Weekly, was Zapata. 
Afterward, we read: 


When peace had been declared, Madero 
sent word to Zapata to lay down his arms. 
Zapata’s answer was to ride into the 
little town of Xuatitl at the head of a 
band of lawless men who could never have 
been called an army save by the euphe- 
mism of a desperate politician, rout the 
small Federal garrison, loot the stores, and 
kill all who opposed him, as well as a 
number of innocent Mexicans who merely 
happened to have the ill luck to get in the 
path of the invaders’ bullets. 

Shortly after this, on May 27, Diaz, 
who in his prime would have known how to 
deal promptly and effectively with such a 
desperado, left the shores of his troubled 
country. A week later his successor 
entered the city of Mexico as a private 
citizen and took up an unofficial residence, 
from which, ostensibly, he passively 
awaited the outcome of the fall elections, 
but from which, in fact, he issued the 
executive orders and made the proprietary 
appeals which, after his inauguration, 
issued constantly from the Presidential 
palace. 

One of Madero’s first moves was to send 
for Zapata, who promptly came into the 
city to see him. ‘‘Don Pancho”’ (a popular 
derivative of Mr. Francesco, which is 
Madero’s first name) ‘‘implored’’—to use 
the phrase of his vociferous journalistic 
applauders—Zapata to cease fighting and 
lay down his arms, and he promised that if 
this were done the young leader should 
have a substantial place in the Govern- 
ment forces once the elections were over. 

Zapata agreed to all that he was “im- 
plored’’ to do, but, before he left the city, 
he induced Madero to advance him 30,000 
pesos (about $15,000). This advance was 
from Madero’s private funds, as at that 
time he had no legal way of reaching the 
public exchequer. 

Within a fortnight ‘‘the hordes of 
Zapata,” as they have ever since been 
called by the Mexican yellow press, were 
loose again, and the “‘ Attila of the South” 
had begun his newer and more glorious 
career. By the middle of July the numbers 
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The electrics produced in the Rauch 
& Lang factory are the 
vehicles made today. 


The Rauch & Lang car is a master- 
piece of mechanical skill and beauty. 
Ease of operation is one of its exclusive 
features. 


handsomest 


The control (which is patented) is 
unique. There is no other like it. It 
is so simple anybody can drive the car 
with perfect safety and comfort. You 
cannot know how easy it is to drive an 


The Latest Achievement 
of Rauch & Lang 
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electric vehicle until you have driven a 
Rauch & Lang. 

This simple car, with all its advan- 
tages, costs the least to maintain. Neu- 
tral garage men will tell you how little 
attention a Rauch & Lang needs. Any 
agent can give you approximate figures. 
You should get them before you decide 
on a car. 

Exide -Batteries standard equipment, 
Special Electric Pneumatic or Motz 
High-Efficiency Cushion Tires optional. 

Catalog on request. Demonstration 
gladly given at any time by any Rauch 
& Lang agent. 


The Rauch & Lang 


Carriage Company 
2319 West 25th Street 
(121) 


Cleveland 





























Residence of Mr. Otto Miller, Bayside, N. Y. 
Shirley R. Guard, Architect, Bayside, N. Y. 







DEXTER BROTHERS 
PETRIFAX CEMENT COATING 


should be used on all cement, brick, and stucco exteriors. 
Without it rain and dampness are sure to penetrate, caus- 
ing unsanitary conditions and perhaps damage. 
Petrifax waterproofs the surface, will not crack, chip or 
and is unaffected by climatic changes. 
rahe in white and several colors. or natural cement 
mie specify Petrifax No. 40. Write for Booklet. 


Dexter Brothers Co., 117 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Branches : “218 Race St., Philadelphia 
Also makers of Dexter,Brothers English Shingle Stains 
AGENTS.—H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; E. B. Totten, 
St Louis; Carolina Portland Cement Co., Atlanta.Ga., 
Bir h and M y, Ala., Jacksonville, 
Fla., Charleston, S. C., and New Orleans, La.; 
Sherman Kimball, San Francis:o; Hoffschlager & Co., 
Honolulu; and DEALERS. 
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Constructed with Tarvia X, 


Dixon’s Experience with Tarvia 





countless towns which have dis- 

covered the economy of building 
macadam ‘roads with Tarvia. The result 
isa clean, firm, durable and dustless road 
which wears so much better than plain 
macadam that the extra cost of the Tarvia 
treatment is more than paid for. 


4 gem City of Dixon, IIl., is one of the 


The effectiveness of Tarvia in Dixon is 
testified to in the two following letters: 


: Dixon, Ill., Feb. 9, 1911. 
GentYemen;— 
We used several blocks of Tarvia-bound Mac- 
adam last fall and I believe it has and will prove 
satisfactory for what we want. We have large 
amounts of fine rock easily accessible at a nominal 
price, and have had trouble in holding it as plain 
macadam on our hills, but Tarvia binder holds right 
where we want it. 

Personally, [ama great believer in Tarvia as 
an answer to the demand here in Dixon for a cheap 
permanent pavement. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) R. C. Bovey, 

Chairman, Street Commission. 


Dixon, Ill., April 10, 1911. 
Dear Sir :— 


Will say that the tarviated street we laid here 
last summer seems tome to meet the re uirements 
finely. The water runs off as ‘‘ from a duck’s back.” 
For residence streets,and particularly for hilly sections 
it is Senet ideal. It is cheap as compared with brick, 
and horses do not slip on it as they do on many streets, 
Then I think you are just about rid of the dust. 

(Signed) L. B. NeiGusour, City Engineer. 
Tarvia is a dense, viscid tar product espe- 
cially devised for use as a binder on macadam 
roads. It fills the voids in the macadam and 
encloses the stone in a tough, plastic matrix 
which prevents shifting of the stone under 
the weight of traffic, cushions internal 
movement, holds the surface stones to their 
work, prevents ravelling, erosion and pul- 
verization by automobiles. 

Tarvia booklets are aiteteahie Sree om re- 
quest. Address our nearest office 


BARRETT MAN UFACTURING co. 


New York Chicago. Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Qeveland, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, Seattle. London, England. 

Canadian Offices :—Montreal, Toronto, 








Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, Halifax, N.S. 
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which had risen at his command were ineal- 
culable, and El Mexicano Heraldo published 
a news dispatch from Morelos reporting 
that he had an ‘‘army” of 15,000 men, 
b| Early in August El Imparcial reported that 
he had 20,000 men under his command. 





The provisional government under De 
a number of futile efforts to 
| stop the depredations, but always, we are 
‘iss in vain, for, 


|instead of making a swift campaign after 
the person of Zapata, arresting him 
promptly, and executing him following a 
hurried court-martial, as Diaz would 
doubtless have done, the orders issued 
against him were merely defensive. The 
Federal garrisons in the various towns were 
ordered to be on the watch for him and to 
‘‘resist’’ his approach. The effect of this: 
in several cases at least, was to make 
certain lesser Federal officers ignore the 
coming of Zapata, in reward of which 
ignorance they received a share of the booty 
that the bandit was thus enabled to take 
from the more prosperous townspeople. 
On the very day when Madero was 
inaugurated President, November 6, the 
various bands which were operating under 
Zapata broke loose in eleven different 
places in the States of Morelos, Oaxaca, and 
Guerrero. Whether by design or accident, 
it seemed as if the wily and audacious 
bandit were determined to serve a formal 
and terrible notice that his former chief 
must’ walk the plank which Diaz had 
walked. 
Since then, 





every few days, there is 
reported a ‘‘raid,’”’ or an ‘‘outbreak,” or a 
“battle” in which Zapata is almost in- 
variably the victor. In the Federal reports 
these affairs are ‘‘battles”’; in the political 
language of the capital they are ‘‘raids,” 
and, in the mouths of the anti-Maderistas, 
they are “outbreaks.” 


The whole State of Morelos is now prac- 
tically under Zapata’s control. At any 
rate the Federal Governor no longer dares 
maintain a permanent residence there, and 
many of the principal cities have been 
almost <ul through fear. But to 
proceed: 





Early in December Zapata started out 
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HOSKINS  puita, 
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Fireproof 
Garage 


Comes Complete — Ready to Set Up 


of reinforced 


Pruden System i::icciin 
metal unit con- 

struction is unlike any other. No wood. Absolutely fireproof. 
No framework needed. You put up in a few hours with 


wrench and screw driver. For strength, durability and 
appearance ranks with solid masonry. Costs two-thirds 
less. Ideal also for cottages, stores, warehouses, hunting 
ledges. Immediate shipments from stock. Write for catalog. 
5-47 W. Water Stree 
Metal Shelter Co., St. Paul, Minn. . 


Patentees and Sole Mfrs. of Praden System Builcings 








A DISTINGUISHED ORTHOPEDIST 
SAYS IN REGARD TO FLAT-FOOT:— 


“*The amount of pain stands in no direct relation to the 
amount of defurmity. Many men whose feet show no devia- 
tion from the normal type suffer acute pain and respond 
to flat-foot treatment.’ 


COES & YOUNG’S $7 Flexible Arch-Support Shoes 


n«t only relieve such cases, but almost any case of flat-foot or 
fallen arches. They provide the arch with a firm but flexible 
support, and restore the feet to their normal position and 
muscular activity. 

If you have no foot-troubles at all, but still desire an ideal, 
high-grade shoe for comfort and service, you'll be delighted 
with this shoe. In any case where these shoes fail to do all 
that we claim, we will cheerfully refund the price, $7, 
and also the return express charzes. 

Write today for folder C, describing these shoes designed, pro- 
duced and sold exclusively by us. 





This actual photo shows the remarkable flexibility of our shoe. 


COES & YOUNG CO. 20 School St., Boston 
We have a record of the size, width and last of the shoes 

bought by every individual who has ever traded with us. In —_ 

way we fit accurately by mail h former B 

now live in distant parts oft theUnited States and its b pacar 








at the head of a marauding band of: per- 
haps a thousand lawless followers, deter- 
mined to ‘‘throw a scare” into the city of 
Mexico. He rode within sight of the city, 
set on fire three small villages, and rode 
away again. The smoke from his devasta- 
tion could be seen from the spires of the 
cathedrals in the capital. He then made a 
long detour to the west and south, and on 
Christmas Day again appeared near 
Tenancingo, in the State of Mexico, within 
easy telephone distance of the city. There 
he overtook twenty rurales, and killed 
thirteen of them, the rest escaping. Some 
women, wives of the rurales, and a child, 
who witnessed the butchery and protested, 
were killed, and their bodies were then 
mutilated. 


Zapata creates a follower in the simplest 
manner possible—by handing him a rifle. 
And to the average Mexican a rifle means 
everything. But, we are informed: 

The only political reason for Zapata’s 








increased strength since Madero's in- 
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auguration lies in the fact that’ Madero 
indulged in many extravagant promises 
before his revolution was successful. He 
assured the people that if they would drive 
out Diaz and place him in power he would 
divide up the great estates and place them 
under the ownership of the whole people. 
Of course he has not fulfilled these prom- 
ises, and the result is that Zapata finds 
an easy and effective argument to use 
with many who might otherwise hesitate 
to become mere outlaws. ‘‘As Don 
Pancho has not given you what is yours,” 
says Zapato, in effect, ‘‘take this rifle and 
follow me and I will give you what you 
have been promised and have not received.” 
Thus Madero’s false political preaching has 
reacted. +. 
A large number of foreigners holdin 
property in southern Mexico have been 
forced to ‘‘contribute” to Zapata, who 
evidently possesses the cool suavity of the 
traditional bandit as well as the ferocious 
cunning. These ‘‘contributions” are made 
in the hope that thus devastation and 
murder may be avoided, tho they are not 
always successful. 


The following story, says our informant, 
was told him by a wealthy mine-owner 
who was lucky to escape from Zapata with 
anything on his back at all. As the story 
runs: 


He was sitting one hot summer day in 
his office, when he saw a group of horse- 
men approaching up the road. By their 
ragged formation he knew they were not 
rurales, and the plentiful banderillos of 
cartridges which were strung about their 
persons apprized him of their character as 
bandits. He reflected that he was alone 
with a single assistant, and resolved to 
parley with them instead of retreating to 
his house and barricading himself from 
within. 

In front of the office the leader dis- 
mounted and entered alone. It was 
Zapata. In the most polite manner pos- 
sible, and after the most courteous greet- 
ings, the bandit pleaded the poverty of his 
“patriotic” cause, and informed the mine- 
owner that, as a loyal friend of the revolu- 
tion, he was expected to “contribute” six 
thousand pesos; in fact, that was the 
amount which he had been levied. The 
mine-owner, as diplomatically as possible, 
called Zapata’s attention to the fact that 
the revolution was over, that Mexico was 
supposedly at peace, and added that, any- 
way, he did not possess six thousand pesos. 

Whereupon Zapata beckoned to two of 
his men, who approached, dragging their 
rifles carelessly along the path. Then, 
ignoring the remark about the alleged 
peaceful state of the country, the bandit 
politely inquired what sum of money the 
““Americano”’ felt he would like to “‘con- 
tribute.’ The owner replied that he 
would gladly give all that he possest 
which was twenty-three hundred pesos 
($1,150). With a smile which was half 
a scowl, Zapata said he would accept this 
“trifling” sum. The mine-owner then 
invited him into the house, opened his safe 
in the presence of the bandit, and permitted 
him to see that it contained only twenty- 
three’ hundred pesos, which were duly 
handed over. 

After carefully disposing of this on his 
own person, while his followers greedily 
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City handle 180,000 — and punctuality. 
e¢ HOWARD is the one watch 
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hey will connect yOu = modern progress. It has the pre- 
with any one of 500,000 cise construction and the scientific 
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minute. worth what you pay for it. 

Ask the Exchange Manager The price of each watch is fixed 
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Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ‘‘ The Log of 
the HOWARD Watch,”’ giving the record of his own 
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MARE under our own patents. in our own factors, and the en- 
tire production sold direct to the home and office. That is the 
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Standardize 
Your Stationery 


What hundreds of other firms have done— 
You can do. If they are using a certain 
grade of Bond Paper for all House Letter- 
Heads, Invoices, Checks, Receipts, etc., and 
another grade’ for Records, Reports, Inter- 
House correspondence, etc.,—so can You. 
The plan is to have a Standard—and to 
hold to it. 





Look for . 
It’s 
the A 
“EAGLE A” eral 
W ater- Slabis 
Mark. _ 








To make it productive in the highest degree 
—Standardize it by Specifying 


COUPON BOND 


(Fac-Simile Water-Mark) 
The DeLuxe Business Paper 


Any Business Man who likes Good ey, 

ought to send for our Portfolio of Coupon 

Specimen Business Forms. Write for it today. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
25 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Ask your Printer or Litho x ee to aw 
you samples of ‘* EAGLE A"’ PAPERS 








CARD SET $7100 


In handsome book form—rich 
looking, convenient. Two packs 
highest quality. ———- Postpaid 
playing cards with score pad. 

Genuine Seal Grain leather case, 
leather lined. Fastens with button 
clasp. When closed, looks like book 
with gilt-edge leaves. Limited offer 

.00 postpaid. Prompt refund if 
not completely satisfied. 


C.W. Weeks Co. .virncianass. 
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American Real Estate 6s 
Estates Long Beach 6s 
N. Y. Realty Owners 6s 


PEABODY & COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York City 
SPECIALISTS IN REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


Quotations or Statistics on any stocks or bonds 
will be supplied by our Statistical Department. 
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American to mount his horse, which was 
tethered back of his house, and follow the 
band. Knowing it was useless to resist, and 
hoping that he might yet escape by some 
use of his wits, the mine-owner accepted 
what had been offered as a ‘‘request,” the 
denial of which would doubtless have 
meant his instant extinction. 

That night the American slept in the 
bandit camp, a dozen miles away in the 
hills. In the middle of the night he over- 
heard two of the bandits whispering, 
‘What will you do with him after you 
kill him?”’ asked one. ‘‘Cut out his heart 
and take itto my old woman.” ‘‘What 
for?” “She'll cook it.’ ‘‘Wretch,” re- 
plied the second bandit. ‘‘You are too 
much like a soft Gringo. Eat it raw!” 

The mine-owner knew that this was a 
commonplace and serious conversation 
among primitive men whose ancestors had 
been savages, and who now, in anarchical 
upheaval, were reverting to type. For- 
tunately, however, he also knew that they 
were children as well as savages, and could 
be diverted if he could but properly appeal 
to their irresponsible instincts. In the 
early dawn he called for Zapata, and told 
him he possest two marvelous fighting- 
cocks which he had long been preparing 
for combat on the coming Sunday. Zapata 
instantly was eager to get the cocks, and 
the immediate followers who overheard the 
conversation quickly forgot, apparently, 
their intention of murder, or at least post- 
poned it. Zapata offered to have some 
of his men go back with the American and 
get the cocks. 

They were about to start, when, as an 
afterthought, the American turned back 
to the leader and said that he would not 
reveal the whereabouts of his cocks unless 
the bandit chief agreed to let him off with 
his life; and he thereupon revealed that he 
had overheard the conversation of the night 
before. The Mexicans who overheard this 
laughed immoderately, rather pleased with 
the ‘‘Americano’s” shrewdness. Zapata 
put the question to a vote among his men, 
and they unanimously agreed to let the 
Gringo live if he produced two good game- 
birds. That he had given up his money 
had not mollified them, but if he was 
willing to give up his fighting-cocks and 
at the same time was clever enough to 
demand his life in exchange for them they 
were more than pleased. 

In fact, he returned, under escort, with 
the cocks, stayed and watched the ensuing 
fight, in which one was killed, and then, 
before he departed on his way for the city 
of Mexico, Zapata opened a bottle of cham- 
pagne and drank his health. 





WHAT THE PRISONER LEARNS 


W E hear a lot these days of the pro- 

gressive efficiency of our prison sys- 
tems, of the reforms that are being every 
day made—and especially, says Julian 
Leavitt in The American Magazine, of the 
“profitable” trades ‘‘the fallen brother”’ 
is being taught. And almost all of this, 
he quickly adds, is plain tommy-rot. 
Either the prisoner is thoroughly taught 
some trade of which the prison has a 
monopoly, or, as is more often the case, 
he is perversely informed in the intricacies 
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Foresight 


The mere possession of $100-$500- 
$1000 does not make anyone rich. The 
investment of any of these sums in an eco- 
nomically sound and legally safeguarded 
6% Mortgage Bond will start your money 
working and give you a good income. 
Bonds in denominations of $100-$500- 
$1000 and paying a net interest of 6% 
yearly are offered to small and large in- 
vestors by the New York Real Estate 
Security Company. The security is in- 
come-producing, business and residential 
property in the Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City. This is the class of prop- 
erty that has made many wel! known New 
York families multimillionaires. Principal 
and interest are legally safeguarded by a 
pledge of all the Company’s assets to a 
trust company, acting as trustee for the 
bondholders. 

Interest is paid semi-annually in January 
and July, and the bonds are tax exempt 
in New York State. 

Buy these bonds now. 

This Company does not issue profit- 
sharing or installment bonds. 

Write for Circular 44 


New York Real Estate Security 


Company, 42 Broadway, N. Y. City 
CAPITAL STOCK - - =- - $3,950,000 
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of some purely woman’s work, {‘leaving 
him at the expiration of his term in about 
as capable, about as profitable, a fix, as if 
he had been trained to serve as nursemaid 
or governess.” But for an illustration or 
two. Says our informant: 


To-day there are, as far as I can esti- 
mate, some ten thousand prisoners learn- 
ing ‘“‘needle-trades’’ in our various prisons. 
Every one of these men is forcing some 
working-girl outside into idleness, or a 
lower standard of living, or the lowest step 
of all. And every one of these men hates 
his work and the State which has broken 
faith with him. I have been told repeat- 
edly by wardens of institutions in which 
bath the contract and State account sys- 
tems were operated side by side that far 
more disorders and mutinies occurred in 
the contract shops, and particularly in the 
shirt and overall shops, than in the others. 
“Tt is an insult to what manhood remains 
to them,”’ one warden told me, ‘‘and they 
resent it bitterly.” 

Let us glance at some of the other im- 
portant prison industries. There is the 
hollow-ware industry. In the prison 
foundry the men may be taught to cast 
those great black iron pots and pans, 
griddles, skillets, and skewers which 
formed the chief equipment in your grand- 
mother’s kitchen, but which to-day— 
what with the growing popularity of 
aluminum and agate ware—are relegated 
more or less to the homes of the poor-and 
to the more backward communities. This 
is a difficult and a dangerous trade to learn. 
In its day it was a well-paid trade. But 
the fieree competition of the prison goods 
has simply destroyed this industry so that 
to-day there is scarcely a single hollow- 
ware foundry in the United States outside 
the prison. I base this statement upon 
the authority of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
(20th Ann. Rept., p. 126) and a letter from 
J. F. Valentine, president of the Iron- 
molders’ Union of North America. In 
order to earn a living at this trade, as 
judge and warden and chaplain have 
promised him, the ex-convict must return to 
prison! 

Or the prisoner may be taught broom- 
and brush-making, another important 
prison industry. This is not exclusively a 
woman’s trade, nor is it a monopolized 
prison trade. It is worse. It is a blind 
worker’s trade, one of the very few occupa- 
tions open to the sightless unfortunates. 
When the discharged convict engages in 
this work he is taking the bread out of the 
mouths of wretches who are even worse off 
than he is. 

The State of Minnesota trains its pris- 
oners to make binding-twine. But the con- 
vict who hopes to earn his living by this 
trade will have to leave the State. I am 
informed by Mr. W. F. Houk, State Com- 
missioner of Labor, that there is only one 
other binding-twine plant in the whole 
State, the International Flax Twine Com- 
pany, and a letter from Mr. G. L. Rice, 
of this company, states frankly that the 
manufacture of binding-twine is not skilled 
labor, that two-thirds of the work is done 
by women, and, finally, that his compony 
employs no discharged convicts. 

Boot- and shoe-making is another impor- 
tant prison trade. But this, also, is rapidly 
becoming feminized, the census statistics 


showing (Bulletin 72, p. 17) that in the | 
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Combination Set—Consists of Triple Silver Plated Razor; Metal Box containing 12 double- 
edged Blades; Telescope Pattern Badger Hair Shaving Brush; Stick Gillette Shaving 
Soap in Triple Silver Plated Holder; Velvet lined, Nickel Plated Case, $6.50 


A Simple Thing 
To Mean So Much 


A man went around the world with this 
little case tucked in the side of his grip. It 
insured him a clean velvet shave every day 
wherever he happened to be. 

No trouble to pack up. No stropping, no 
honing. No waiting and no tips. 


Selling by thousands to travelers, motorists, sportsmen and 
businessmen. Worth while if you make only one short tripa 
year, and at home it affords all the shaving necessities reduced 
to simplest form. Ready to hand; easy to care for. 

Sanitary metal case, damp proof and rust proof. $6.50 


| Gillette 


Safety Razor 


For sale in forty thousand retail stores in every part of the habitable globe \ 
‘No Stropping No Honing 
KNOWN THE 


‘ORLD OVER 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, 22 West Second Street, Boston 
































The Drudgery of Sweeping 


is unknown to the woman using BISSELL’S “Cyco” BALL-BEARING 
Sweeper, world renowned for its light running and thorough- 
ness. In every country on the globe where carpets and rugs are 
used, the Bissell Sweeper is sold, and everywhere recognized as 
the best and most efficient carpet sweeper made. 

has been thirty-six years on the 


The B 
” I S S E LL market, and while imitated, has 


always maintained the foremost position, constantly growing in 
favor until today it is recognized throughout the world as the 
best. Sweeps easily, silently and thoroughly, raises no dust, 
brightens and preserves your carpets and rugs, and will outlast fifty corn 
brooms. Price $2.75 to $5.75. For sale by all first-class dealers. 


Let us send you our booklet “Easy, E ical, Sanitary Sweeping.” 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Dept. 38 A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in the World.) 
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All rooms 
evenly warm! 





It is one thing to “heat” a house 
—another to warm it. It may 
be heated at 85 degrees, and 
money wasted for excess fuel. 
But, all rooms held evenly at 
70 degrees in coldest weather 
means a warm home without 
fuel wastes—and you have that 
by using an 


Regitherm 


for regulating heating boilers and 
furnaces. It is self-acting and self- 
contained—no electricity, no water-~ or 
air-pressure, no complex machinery; 
nothing to wear out. 


REGITHERM control is very simple. The 
sensitive regulator (with the “everlasting” 
Sylphon brass bellows) goes on the wall of 
living room; you set per 4 at any tem- 
perature wanted—(60° °). Then keep 
hands off—the REGITHERM does the rest, 
day and night all winter, by opening and 
closing the heater draft and check dampers, 
as necessary. ,Rooms never get too cold, nor 
what you call “hot”—just evenly warm ‘at a 
heaithful degree. 


No coal wastes—one winter’s economy will 
pay for a REGITHERM and also save the 
energy ofrunning down and up cellar stairs 
to regulate dampers. 


IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


Our free booklet “New 
Heating Aids” fully 
explains the REGI- 
THERM, also tells 
about Norwall and 
Sylphon Valves and 
Regulators—the better 
heating they produce, 
with money and labor 
saved. Why not write 
to-day? 


ANERICANRADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Department G CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAI Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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The WITTEN 


Now used in every State. Every 
™, Principle new; alliron malle- 
able except Ww »0d box com- 
pletely ironed. Wheels 










ee t. 2 inch 
“oe » rim. Will not 
injure sod. 

myers Capacity 10 


Dumping entirely auto- 
matic. End gate always 
under control. No effort 
required to push it. A 
boy can do a man’s work. 
A necessity and price reason- 
able. Write today for illustrated catalogue. 


BAKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
596 Hunter Bldg., Chicago, IL. 
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period 1890 to 1905 there was an increase 
of only 16,000 wage-earners in this industry, 
of which nearly 13,000 were women and 
children. In 1905 these two classes con- 
stituted 36.4 per cent. of the workers in 
the trade, so that the prospect for any 
man with the prison stain on his record is 
not overbright. 


The first lesson the convict in one of our 
contract prisons learns, is that he is not a 
ward of the State, ‘‘but a private slave in 
a private prison.’’ And if you don’t believe 
it, says Leavitt, turn to the sworn testimony 
of the Rev. John Luckey, who served as 
chaplain at Sing Sing for eighteen years. 


convicts are re- 
. howis the dis- 


Question: When new 
ceived into the prison, 
tribution made? 

Answer: Frequently, when three or four 
convicts come to the prison, several con- 
tractors will come in to look at them 
while they still remain in the warden’s 
office. The warden, putting one of them 
forward, and addressing himself to a con- 
tractor, will perhaps say: 

‘“Well, Mr. So-and-So, how do you like 
this man? Will he suit you?”’ 

The contractor so addrest will then 
examine his points, . scrutinizing his 
limbs, joints, build, and general appear- 
ance, and will reply: 

‘Well, I guess I don’t want this fellow. 
He looks as if he were too lazy to work.”’ 

“Then what do you say to this one?” 
bringing forward and exhibiting a second 
man, pale, perhaps from long confinement 
in jail. 

‘“Well, he looks rather weak, but I guess 
I might take him at half price. . . .” 

He will probably be taken to the phy- 
sician for an examination, who not in- 
frequently gives an opinion to the effect 
that the man is not able to do more than 
half the ordinary work of an ordinary 


man, and he is accordingly let to the 
contractor. ...... 
Question: Do scenes similar to the one 


that you have described a moment ago, 
but on a broader scale, ever occur on the 
expiration of one contract and before the 
men are regularly let on another? 

Answer: Yes. . . . I was myself an eye- 
witness of what I am about to relate. A 
certain contract had expired, whereby some 
fifty men were released from productive 
labor. | These men were brought into the 
prison-yard and made to stand in a row, 
with their backs against the wall. Several 
gentlemen then holding contracts were 
summoned and asked on what terms 
they were willing, temporarily, to take the 
labor of these convicts. Thus invited, 
they passed up and down the line, examin- 
ing the men one by one, closely scrutinizing 
their persons, and at the same time indulging 
in jocular and sometimes coarse remarks 
thereupon. The warden at length said: 

“Well, gentlemen, what will you give me 
for the labor of the whole lot together?” 

A contractor responded, ‘‘I will give you 
twenty cents a day.’”’ A second advanced 
slightly on that offer. The bidding went 
on, as at an ordinary auction sale, till no 
higher per diem could be obtained, when 
the men were let... to the highest 
bidder. 


All this transpired several years ago, but 
the same conditions, asserts Mr. Leavitt, 
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Glue Down That Started 
Veneer and Save 
1. A good chair from untimely death 
2. Clothing from being torn 
3. Yourreputation for good housekeeping 
Honestly now, isn’t that result 
well worth the time it will take and 


the dime you will pay for abottle of 


le AGE’S 
GLUE 


Look at that spreader—it works the 
glue into cracks and holes, lays it on 
thin and even, never gets gummed up 
as a brush does. It’s the new idea in glue. 

Again, our new air-tight cap keeps 
the glue from drying up. Use a little, 
put the cap on, and it will keep ready 
to use again a year from today. No 
bad smell, no waste, no mussiness. 

Get Two 10 Cent Bottles Today 

(One for the office, one for the home) 


Send for free booklet, “Glucism’’—It will 
reward you for reading it, 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 


We manufacture Glues (hard or liquid) 
in bulk for all industrial purposes. 


74 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


Sold also in tubes from which you 
apply the glue direct. Ideal adhesive & 
for desk and office use, 


Library Slips with every j 
Bottle and Tube. 
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You will enjoy Grand Opera 
still more than you do if you 
will read Miss Mabel Wagnalls’ 
“*Stars of the Opera.” You 
won’t need a libretto if you 
read this book. In it the 
music and the plots of more 
than a dozen grand operas are 


M O R E so entertainingly described 
that even if you ‘‘don’t know 


one note from another” you will become enthusi- 
astic about the music and will be able to enjoy 
every aria with appreciation and understanding. 


ENJOY 
GRAND 


Added to the opera descriptions are personal 
interviews with the prima donne. Read these 
and learn—what Melba thought the first time 
she heard an opera; what Calvé practices for her 
high notes; and what has made Nordica ‘‘weep 
barrels of tears.’ 


zzmo, cloth, with many portraits of singers, 
$1.20, net; postpaid, $1.30. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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are present to-day. Here is ‘‘just one 
story,” typical, we are told, of thousands. 
It is that of a man rightly convicted. 


‘No, Iam not pretending that I was sent 
up innocently,’ he told me; ‘‘I was guilty. 
I had got in with a fast crowd and was 
afraid to be called a tin sport, so I spent 
more than I had. I stole—from my em- 
ployer and even from friends. It wasn’t 
very much altogether—perhaps two or 
three hundred dollars. If I had been given 
a chance to pay it off by instalments— 
suspended sentence, I think they call it— 
I would probably have paid it off within 
a year and kept straight the rest of my life. 

‘‘Some men, you know, learn from books, 
others from blows. It took a blow to teach 
me. But the first one was enough. I was 
in bad luck, tho; the judge had a grouch 
that morning and gave me practically the 
MetARUs Joke ccerieo 

“In prison they told me they would 
make a man of me. So they sold me to 
and ; I spent six years in the 
shirt-factory, doing women’s work. I was 
one of the best workmen in the place, but 
if my work wasn’t perfect every day I was 
clubbed and starved. If my output fell 
short I was starved and clubbed. 

“T stayed there three hundred and 
twelve weeks. I was worth at least ten 
dollars a week to the contractors. Alto- 
gether they got over three thousand 
dollars’ worth of my labor. And what did 
I get out of it?” 

He pulled out two bills and a few coins. 

“They gave me five dollars on discharge. 
Three-twenty they gave me to come to New 
York. Fifteen dollars they allowed me for 
my own clothes; otherwise they would 
have fitted me out with a prison suit and 
overcoat that you could recognize a block 
away. 

‘Altogether, my six years of work 
brought me $23.20, and now I’m supposed 
to be reformed— 

“Oh, I’m not bitter over it; what’s the 
use? I got what was coming to me, I 
suppose. 

‘**But look here. The last book I read 
in the wormy prison library was something 
on civil government. It was pretty dry 
stuff. One chapter was named ‘The 
Theory of the State,’ or something like 
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Fifty times more 
beneficial than a 


TurkishBath-the a 


of Electric Light 





radiant energy = 
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Tones the Entire System 





You can't be healthy unless you sweat. 
Sweating is the appointed business of the skin 
pores—to throw off the constantly accumulat- 
ing body poisons. Exercise and Sunlight stim- 
ulate the pores to do this necessary work. 
Lack of exercise and sunlight means failure to 
sweat, and that means a body clogged with 
poisons. Sooner or later this clogging brings 
debility and disease. 


Business men, busy women, don't get enough 
sunlight and exercise to cause thorough sweat- 
ing. Science has proved that the very best 
substitute is the Electric Light Bath now estab- 
lished in Sanitariums and Hospitals the World 
over, used by the greatest physicians of Europe 
and America. 


Our Battle Creek Electric Light Bath Cabi- 
net built for the Home—simple, convenient, 















Used to build up 
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Baths 


os 


efficient—can be placed in any bathroom or 
bedroom. 4 cents worth of electric light gives 
a thorough bath, no attendant needed. 


The radiant energy of electric light is a won- 
derful tonic—penetrates the tissues of the body 
instantaneously and generates heat in the 
depths of the tissues and the deep layers of the 
skin. 


No surer regulator of Health and Energy 
can you invest in for the whole family. Ready 
instantly, no trouble—undress, sit down in the 
cabinet, turn on the lights—your head is out- 
side, you breathe pure, cool air—ro to 15 min- 
utes of solid comfort and delight—every pore 
has given up its waste—then a cool shower or 
plunge bath or alcohol rub, and your flesh is 
clean, clear and sound, your blood tingling with 
renewed energy—every muscle rested—brain 
refreshed. ‘lhe original and genuine 


Battle Creek Electric Light Bath 


Frees the Body from Poisons—Invigorates Muscle and Brain. 


Health in all the Celebrated Sanitariums. 


Thousands upon thousands of sufferers from Ner- 
vous troubles, Rheumatism, Blood and Skin diseases, 
Stomach trouble, Neuralgia and Colds, Bright’s Disease, 
Obesity and Anemia, disorders of the Liver and Kidneys, 
have received lasting benefit from the Electric Light 


in Sanitariums and Hospitals. Now, at trifling 


expense your entire family can be continually safe- 
guarded from disease and debility. 

For brainworkers the Battle Creek Electric Light Bath, the 
Original and Genuine, is the sure road to Efficiency. 


Send for Free Book 


of Home Treatments 














that. I began to read it; but it occurred 0) 
a to me how little you men who sit at your ra) with illustrations and full details of our Standing 
nal d it me t thes k YI and Folding Cabinets, prices and terms. Our 
2 esks an write a ou the State can know mm Cabinets are built to last a life-time, shipped with 
1 about it. To youit’s only a word. Do you Xt all accessories on so days’ trial—and guaranteed. 
’ know what it means to us behind the bars? 2 é ° 
1 We know what the State is. It was the Sanitarium Equipment Company 
L State’s attorney who prosecuted us, and ° 
the State’s judge who put us away in the 268 West Main Street 













Battle Creek 


SECON 


CNS 7S 


j e ‘ . } 
| Write for Our “Book of Designs ”’ 
beautifully illustrated in colors, show- 
ing our Sanitary Clawfoot Mission and 
Standard bookcases and how you will save 
money by placing them in your home. 

The handsome designs, the rich finish, the removable 
non-binding doors,theabsenceof disfiguring iron bands, 
make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 

Our prices are lower than others 


and high quality is guaranteed. Sold by dealers or 
direct. Addeess Dept. B 


GUNN FURNITURE €0., 19 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


State’s prison. The warden who rules us Mich., U.S. A. 
is appointed by the Governor, and the 
Governor himself, the highest power in| 
the State, sits on the board of control. | 

“Once every month, when the parole 
board meets in the warden’s office, to hear 
appeals, we know that the State is again 
sitting in judgment upon us. 

“But we, in our cells, also sit in judg- 
ment upon the State. We know all its 
pretensions, and we know all its deeds; 
and in the darkness of our cells we come 
to a decision. We believe that the State 
which professes to imprison us for our 
good and for the good of society, and then 
sells us into slavery; which pretends to 
teach us a trade and then mocks us by 
forcing us to compete in the crowded mar- 
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THE 


Patent processes will never put 
PATIENT processes out of fashion. 


There’s no patent on the long 
two years given up to the mellow- 
ing of those Burley leaves until they 
are ready to be called VELVET. 


It’s patience that matures 
the ripe, rich, smooth good- 
ness of Velvet. 


You don’t have to have 
patience— Velvet has it all. 


Just mention it to your 
dealer. He has lots 
of exercise reaching 
for it. 


¥ 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


Full size 2-ounce tins 
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The Safe Investment 
of Your Money 


In considering the investment of 
your money the very first require- 
ment is the security of the principal. 
There are other features, of course, 
but the fundamental security of the 
investment is foremost. The prop- 
er selection of an investment bond 
which has this primary qualification, 
requires technical knowledge. 
Naturally and necessarily the expe- 
rienced banker, whose constant busi- 
ness it is to investigate bonds of all 
kinds, is possessed of this technical 
knowledge. 


A 


If you are considering the invest- 
ment of funds, and will state your 
requirements in the way of interest 
return, maturity, and amount, we 
will be very glad to suggest secur 
ities for your attention. 


Write for our Circular AA-144. 


GuarantyTrust Company 
of New York 


28 Nassau Street 
Capital and Surplus - - $23,000,000 
Deposits - - - - + 156,000,000 

















lways ready to write at the first 


* That is a vital point which is lacking in 
ordinary fountain pens. 
understand how this is made possible in a 
Moore when we explain that the pen when 
not in use lies submerged in ink which keeps 
it moist and ce 

positively eliminating the necessity of 
shaking. 


But that is not all of its strong features. The Moore 
can be carried in any position without the least fear of 
leaking. Hasa large ink capacity. i 
freely and evenly, and is easily filled. 


Every Moore Non-Leakable Fountain Pen carries 
with it the most ditional t 


For Sale By Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN C0 
dams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Upents. 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENTS, W.J.GAGE & CO,, TORONTO, CANNES 


“$2 50 ANDUP 


MGDRES 


THE ORIGINAL NON-LEAKABLE)E 












stroke without shaking. 


You can readily 


for instant writing, 


iways writes 





BE SURE IT’S A MOORE. 


in the rain. 
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ket of woman’s labor; which pretends to 
pay us for our enforced labor and then 
gives our sweated earnings to an overfed 
contractor; which professes to fit us for 
life and fits us only for death—we believe 
that the State which does these things is 
no better than we are. 

‘We have broken only the law; the 
State has broken faith. We are, most of 
us, only first offenders; the State is a 
habitual offender. We know that we are 
guilty and are eager to reform; the State 
does not know and does not care. Meas- 
ured by any human standard the State is 
worse than we are!” 

What could I answer? 





KATE SHELLEY’S BRAVERY 


"Gein SHELLEY is dead. For years 
unknown to the rank and file of 
newspaper-readers, this young woman 
attracted an entire country’s attention 
some thirty-one years ago by saving the 
lives of a trainload of passengers on a 
Chicago & Northwestern express. For this 
she received her reward, not in medals and 
prettily engraved appreciations alone, but 
in real hard cash, a college education, and 
opportunities for honorable work. The 
whole heroic story, as recounted in the New 
York Sun, is as follows: 


The Shelley family came to America in 
the late 60s. There were a father and 
mother, Kate, and a younger sister, and 
they lived in a railroad-built cottage near 
Honeycreek, midway between Boone and 
Moingona. They lived there because it 
was a danger-point on the railroad and it 
was necessary for the section foreman to 
be where he could see that the tracks were 
clear. The Des Moines River ran close 
to the Shelley home and the railroad 
crossed it on a high trestle. One of the 
foreman’s duties was to watch this wooden 
structure and keep it safe. 

Old-timers along the Des Moines River 
still recall the summer of 1881. For days it 
rained continually. Little streams became 
rivers, washing out gulleys and roaring 
down the side hills. The Des Moines stood 
at high-water mark for weeks at a time. 

In July the condition reached its worst. 
Eleven of the twenty-one bridges that 
spanned the river had been washed away. 
Toward evening on July 6 there was a lull 
Section Foreman Shelley had 
been away from home all day. As it 
became dark Kate, who was then sixteen 
years old, asked permission to go out with 
the lantern. 

As she stept out of the door a small 
bridge near their home was washed away. 
Kate went toward the trestle, which they 
ealled the long bridge, and looked over its 
wedgelike structure. Down below the 
Des Moines broke into muddy spray 
against the abutments. 

To get trains, especially the heavy 
freights, through this section the railroad 
had a helper engine to couple with the 
regular locomotives as an auxiliary. This 
helper engine passed her and puffed out on 
the trestle. She could see the reflection 
from the fire-box. 

Then it swayed and the engine crashed 
through the trestle. She heard it fall 
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into the river. The engineer and fireman 
had jumped. They were floating in the 
river holding fast to logs. She could hear 
their voices from below. 

Back in the consciousness of every rail- 
roader is the train-schedule. Kate Shelley 
realized that it was nearly time for the 
eastbound passenger-train. In a little 
while it would be due at Moingone, the 
first station from the bridge, two miles 
away. The express did not make use of 
the helper engine. It never slowed up. 
If it struck the bridge it would in a mo- 
ment be in the ooze of the river below. 

She could not telegraph. Two miles 
and the trembling bridge were between 
her and the nearest station. Kate Shelley 
set out to save the train. 

The storm that had been gathering for 
an hour let loose and her lantern was out 
with the first blast. Day was gone. There 
was nothing but blackness and pelting rain 
as she set foot on the bridge. The whole 
structure shook as logs and floating masses 
of débris were dashed by the mad river 
against the weakened abutments. 

When the wind was strongest she lay 
down on the bridge and held fast to the 
rails. ‘Then there were breaks in the ties 
where the helper engine had gone through. 
Sheleapt or climbed over these gaps. Her 
one thought was that only minutes sepa- 
rated her from the time when the express 
would be due at Moingona. 

The bridge passed, only half her task 
was over. She might better have remained 
at home if she did not reach Moingona 
before the express pulled out. Her lantern 
was gone. In places the track was covered 
with sticky mud. In other spots there 
were washouts into which one might fall. 
Her clothing torn, her knees and hands 
bleeding, she ran. 

Meanwhile the eastbound express had 
pulled in at Moingona. Only a few passen- 
gers alighted and those who did huddled 
in the protection of the station against the 
driving rain. The last piece of baggage was 
on, the engineer had mounted his eab, and 
his hand was at the throttle waiting for the 
conductor’s signal to start. Then into the 
brightness of the headlight Kate Shelley 
ran, holding up both hands and erying: 

“Stop! Stop! The long bridge’s gone 
and the helper engine’s through!” 

She fainted on the track, but the express 
and its 200 passengers were saved. 

Kate was sixteen years old and strong. 
She revived in a little while and went back 
to the river with the engine to bring aid 
to the two men who were still clinging to 
the débris about the trestle. 

This was her great day. The passengers 
on the train gave her a substantial purse. 
The school-children of Dubuque presented 
her with a gold medal. A medal from the 
State Legislature of Iowa followed, and the 
same body later gave her $5,000. More 
funds were raised through subscription in 
Chicago to pay off a mortgage on the new 
Shelley home. Kate was enabled to finish 
a course in Simpson College in Indianola. 

She was appointed bill clerk of the 
State Senate, and in 1904 became station 
agent at Moingona. In Dubuque Dr. 


Henry S. Cogswell gave a drinking-foun- 
tain in her honor, and the new bridge which | ; 
took the place of the wooden structure over 
the Des Moines was named after her. . . . 
Death found her working as station agent 
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Burroughs Duplex (Multiple 
total) Adding Machine which 
accumulates all kinds of groups 
of figures into totals, carrying 
a grand total of these totals at 


the same time. For the 
it P 
i Retailer and 
Wholesaler 
. Totalling sales of each clerk 


and the store’s gross sales at 


Summarizing cash and credit 
items at one operation, with 
separate totals of each. 

Recapitulating purchases by 
departments, with a grand total 
of all at the same time. 

wi Totalling simultaneously 
;: cost and selling price by clerks, 
departments, or classes of 


Making monthly statements 
and trial balance at one 


For the Manufacturer 
Summarizing costs by items 
and by jobs at one operation. 
Adding time and amount for 
both time and piece laborers 


Summarizing material, labor 
and overhead expense by jobs, 
carrying a grand total of all at 


For Every Business 


Trial balance-adding and list- 
ing debits and credits at one 


Proving ledger postings by 
sections, with total of each 
section and grand total of all at 


Figaring inventories, secur- 
ing totals of each class of goods 
and totals of all classes at one 
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advantage. 


machines. 


didn’t. 


and not know. 


Oa Fi core Bhat 
What He Wanted 


R. E. Brownell of the Brownell Shoe Co., Meadville, 
Pa., didn’t know he could get a complete detailed state- 
ment of sales, purchases and expenses by departments, by 
salesmen and by classes of goods in eight stores, all with 
one bookkeeper—didn’t know it until a few months ago. os 

Now he says: ‘“‘If it had cost us thousands of dollars to . 
find it out and to get the means of doing it, we would 
consider it money well spent.”” 

Brownell wanted the information to give him an abso- 
lute check on the amount of goods necessary in each of 
the eight Brownell stores. 

“Tn our business, ’” he says, ‘‘this information is needed 
every day to enable us to buy our stock to the hest 
It must be up-to-date; it must be complete; 
it must be accurate.’” 

Brownell uses a Duplex Burroughs Adding Machine. 
The Duplex’ is different from any other adding machine. 
It is different from any other of the 86 Burroughs adding 


The ordinary adding machine carries a grand total— 
the only total it can give. 
up into any number of groups of items, giving a total of a 
each item while carrying a grand 
total of all the groups. 

You probably don’t know what 
this means to your work. Brownell 
But he says he’d rather 
know than to have $10,000 in cash 


Let us tell you what it means to 
your work, without a cent of cost 
or obligation to you. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Makers of adding and listing machines, listing and non listing 
calculating machines—86 different models—$150 to $950 





The Duplex breaks the totals 
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ALDINE FIRE PLACE will heatyour house. 





at Moingona, near the scene of her bravery. 








Saves 80% of the 
heat wasted up the 
chimney by all other 
grates. Economical 
to operate. 

Burns any kind of 
fuel. 

Keeps fire over night. 


Requires no special chimney construction. 

Made for old houses as well as new. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
turned. 60,000 nowin use. ; 


RATHBONE FIREPLACE MFG. CO. |}! 
5902 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Adirondack Foot Warmers 


for Autoing, Driving and Sitting Outdoors 
Insure coziness, warmth, comfort! Make 
living outdoors in Winter a keen enjoyment. 
Worn by men and women. Sheepskin with 
heavy, warm wool inside; ten inches 
high. State shoe size and whether to 
be worn over shoes or 
back if unsatisfactory. 

$1.50 PAIR, SENT PREPAID 

Illustrated Catalog of Outdoor 
Outfittings FREE 

W.C. LEONARD & CO. 

116 Main St. © Saranac Lake, N. Y- 


BONDS Accepted by the 

U.S. Government 

as security for 

i Postal Savings Bank Deposits 
are ber gra class we offer. Insteadofthe 2% the 

,"@. Postal Banks pay these 

‘Bonds will vield from 4 Yh, 42% 

| | Write for FREE Circular. 0 

| | New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. C-1 Columbus, O. 
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My best customers are those 
who originally doubted my 
claims. 


Nowadays magazine readers are well aware 
that the publishers of the paper take care to pro- 
tect them from advertisers who claim too much. 


They accept my statements 
about my cigars because they 
know that if they were not true 
I could not get them published 
month after month. 


But ten years ago, about the 
time I started the mail order 
cigar business, things were a bit 
different. 


I had to prove my claims 
about my cigars and then guar- 
antee them. 


Thus I showed that by im- 
porting my Havana tobacco 
from Cuba and making the 
cigars in my Philadelphia fac- 
tory and then selling direct to 
the smoker, I was able to offer 
for $5.00 per 100 the cigar that 
is the regular 10c. goods of the 
trade. 

In addition to my arguments 
I made my unique offer. Here 
it is: 

I will, upon request, send fifty 
Shivers’ Panatelas on approval 
to areader of The Literary Digest, 
express prepaid. He may smoke 
ten cigars and return the remain- 
ing forty at my expense, and no 
charge for the ten smoked, if he 
is not pleased with them; if he is 
pleased, and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 

In nearly ten years I have seen 
no reason for changing the terms 
of this offer. I sell cigars by it 
now. If you believe I am telling 
the truth I ask you to accept it. 
If you doubt me,I challenge you to 
acceptit. Either way, you are like 
to become,one of my regular cus- 
tomers. I figure that you will be- 
cause I make no profit on initial 
orders. It is constant re-orders 
that I depend on for profits. 

The Panatela shown here has 
a genuine Cuban grown Havana 
filler and an imported Sumatra 
wrapper. It is hand made by adult 
cigarmakers, and is the cigar re- 
ferred to in my offer above. 

In ordering state whether you prefer mild, medium or strong 
cigars and include business card or give reference. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 













SHIVERS’ 
PANATELA 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 



















ee Sharpen Your Own Razor 

antee Z 2 

3100 Blades *9,2,ete" giee.chan 
. tor’ Automatic Razor Sharpener 


strops all makes of razors. Easy 
to operate—simply slip blade into shoe, 
pull the handle to and fro and the blade 
will have a true, keen edge. Each sharp-* 
ener is fitted with full length, extra wide, 
specially treated strop. 

Agents write for terms and territory. 


The Victor Specialty Co., 602 E. 7th St., Canton. 0. 










KEEP 
YOUR RAZOR § 


Don’t blame the razor ifit dulls quickly. May- 
be it’s your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in-One 
oil on your razor strop. When leather is pliable 
strop as usua!, Any razor will cut easier, better 
and stay sharp longer. After using, draw blade 
between thumb and finger moistened with 3-in-One. 

This prevents rust, keeps edge smooth and keen, 
always sharp and ready for immediate use. Don’t scrape 
your face. Use 3-in-One on your razor and shave right. 

Write for liberal free sample and special 
reular. 


scientific » Try it yourself. 3-IN- 
ONE OIL COMPANY. (28 New St., New York. 
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A MORNING WITH MAYOR 
GAYNOR 


IKE every other public man, Mayor 

Gaynor has his critics. Some of 
them object to the way he runs his office, 
and some of them object even to his 
personal habits—to his morning walk across 
the Brooklyn Bridge. But this walk 
across the bridge, thinks the New York 
Sun, is a good one. It gives the Mayor 
a tonic dose of ozone and exercise to pre- 
pare him for the day of strenuousness to 
come. ‘Then, too, it is instructive.” 


One morning the Mayor saw a street- 
cleaner tossing shovelfuls of snow into 
one of the department-wagons. 

“Ts that the usual thing?’’ asked the 
Mayor. ‘‘Do you always use_ those 
wagons for snow-removal?”’ 

The white-wings either didn’t recognize 
his questioner or in the flurry of the 
moment he spoke out without thinking. 

‘*Not when the city is taking care of the 
snow itself,’ said he. ‘But we always 
have to do it when the contractors are on 
the job.” 

‘*Huh!”’ said the Mayor as he resumed 
his walk. 

Commissioner Edwards was put on the 
*phone as soon as Mr. Gaynor reached the 
office. This street-cleaning custom was 
one that hadn’t been brought to the atten- 
tion of the big man. The Mayor told him 
about it, and Mr. Edwards made a mem- 
orandum, locked up the neighborhood 
where the man worked, and saw to it that 
what the Mayor had seen wasn’t repeated. 


As the Mayor walks he thinks, and often 
he talks too. For this reason Mr. Gaynor is 
often pestered with unwelcome companions. 


You see it has been passed around among 
those who are interested in the best way to 
approach the Mayor that he saunters to his 
office on foot and usually alone, and it is 
not at all unusual for him to pick up some 
one on the way. 

There is no regular police guard in 
Of course, the 
policemen along the way on the Brooklyn 
side have come to expect him between 8:15 
and 8:30 every morning, and they keep an 
eye open. Also it is generally understood 
that the Bridge squad passes the word 
over the span by telephone when he enters 
the footpath and they keep on the lookout 
to see that he isn’t bothered. 

But just the same there are many men 
with kicks who prefer to plead their causes 
in the outdoor air and who fall into step 
with Mr. Gaynor in the course of his 
morning walk. Occasionally these persons 
are nuisances, but it’s never necessary for 
the Mayor to ask a policeman to send them 
on their way. He has a way of letting 
such men know that their company as walk- 
ing-companions isn’t desirable. ...... 

But the discontented man is not the only 
walking-mate that the Mayor has on his 
morning walks. Sometimes one of his 
commissioners drops into step with him to 
explain some improvement that is con- 
templated. And often the Mayor makes 
the whole journey alone. At such times he 
utilizes his minutes to think out some plan 
or to outline some speech or communica- 
tion which‘he expects to write as soon as he 
reaches his office. Fresh air and exercise 
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You will see just 
what style and 
shade your busi- 
ness calls for in 
the Old Hamp. 
shire Bond Book 
of Specimens— 
which is sent on 
| request. It con- 
| tains suggestive 
specimens of let- 
terheads and 
other business 
forms, printed, 
lithographed and 
engraved on the 
white and four- 
teen colors of Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


Write for it on 
your present let- 
terhead. 





That 
Letter You 
Praised 


—the one whose 
very ‘‘feel and 
crackle’’ and color 
seemed to express 
all the ideals of the 
business firm that 
mailed it—letters 
like that are writ- 
ten on 


shi 
p ie The only paper mak- 
ers in the world whose 


entire endeavor is de- 

0 voted exclusively to 
making bond paper. 

Makers of Old Hamp. 

shire Bond, “The Sta- 

tionery of a Gentle- 


Hampshire 
Paper 
Company 


South Hadley Falls, 
Massachusetts 


Your correspond- 
ence sent out on 


se m «Ee Old 

: ampshire Bond Type- 

Old Hampshire writer Paper and Man- 
uscript Covers, 


Bond is an emissary 
—a builder of busi- 
ness and reputation 
whose value cannot 
be estimated in 
mere differences in 
paper cost. 








GEM VENTILATORS sae‘ 
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Safeguard your health by using a Gem Ventilator. In- 
stantly adjustable to windows of different widths. Pre: 
vents draughts, rain, snow and dust. 

Ask your nearest hardware dealer or write for folder. 


GEM VENTILATOR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





DOES YOUR FIREPLACE SMOKE ? 


If so, write me and I will send you my question blank 
which enables me to positively locate and correct 
fireplace troubles. IA 
I MAKE FIREPLACES DRAW 4 
and by the aid of your answers I can 
locate the trouble and furnish a 
scientific plan and design for neces- 
sary changes - I guarantee success or 
money back. Send no money or de- 
scription of trouble until you get my 
question blank. 

Prospective builders should also 
send for my circular on Flue Con- 
struction, free. 


E. C. COLEMAN, Specialist in Flue Construction 
421 Globe Bldg., Seattle, Wn. 
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have been found by the Mayor to be very 
effective stimulants. 

Arrived in his office, Mayor Gaynor sees 
more visitors in a day than any other 
mayor in the remembrance of old-timers 
at City Hall. And he writes more letters, 


too. Says our informant: 


It is well known in the City Hall that 
mayors before have written a minimum 
of personal letters. They have left this 
part of the official business largely to their 
secretaries. One incumbent not so many 
years ago averaged never more than five 
or six letters a day. It is a very dull day 
when Mayor Gaynor does not dictate, 
look over and sign thirty-five letters, and 
he often reaches as high as fifty or sixty. 
They aren’t mere acknowledgments either. 
He puts his personality into every one. 
Here are a few examples taken at random 
from the file: 

“How much better such systematic 
work is,” he wrote to Chief Magistrate 
McAdoo in answer to a letter telling of the 
suecess of the summons system in dimin- 
ishing arrests for trivial offenses, ‘than the 
periodical attempt of some persons to 
secandalize the city and give it a vile repute 
by declaring its wickedness from house- 
tops, altho it is the most decent and orderly 
of cities. I hope we can all work steadily 
and unostentatiously for minimizing vice 
and crime and not seek notoriety out of it 
at the expense of the city’s good name.” 

This is the way he wrote to a man who 
had invited the Mayor to a diamond 
jubilee: 

“T am in receipt of your letter informing 

.e that your father-in-law and mother-in- 

w, aged 86 and 85, respectively, are to 
elebrate their diamond jubilee next Sun- 
day after having been married for sixty 
years. I wish I could attend. The most 
important thing of all is that they have 
aised a family of eight children. They are 
deserving of the highest honor, especially 
the mother. The women of this country 
who are postponing motherhood, or re- 
fusing it altogether, are denying them- 
selves the greatest happiness that can 
come to women.” 

Here is his telegram of congratulation to 

tovernor Dix upon the latter’s nomination: 

“T congratulate the State on your nom- 

nation. And every man, without regard 





to partizan politics, honors the convention 
for refusing to enter into alliance or a 
truce with corrupt influences or with 
“mmon libelers or seamps, whether living 
‘ere, or chiefly in Europe in show and 
splendor, or elsewhere out of the State, 
except now and then about election time.” 

Occasionally the Mayor treats a long-let- 
ter writer to one or two frank comments. 

“Can’t you write a simple note of the 
facts?” he wrote to one. ‘‘I am sorry to 
say you seem to be of that number who 
are more disposed to find fault and to 
multiply words than to help in the doing of 
something.”’ 

To a man who wrote to protest against 
the exhibition of moving pictures of a 
prize-fight the Mayor wrote: 

“Tf it lay in my power to say whether 
the pictures should be exhibited it would 
not take me long to decide it. I do not 
see how it can do any one any good to look 
at them. 

“But will you be so good as to remember 
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This is the Hamilton 12- Mis 
size thin model. Pronounced 
by jewelers everywhere the 
most phenomenally accurate 
12-size watch made. 


Ask Your Jeweler (or Any Railroad Man) 
What He Knows About 


amilton 





























WATCH 


Over one-half, (almost 
56%) of the Engineers, 
Firemen, Conductors and 
Trainmen on American 
Railroads where watch 
inspection is maintained 
carry Hamilton watches. 








The Hamilton12-sizeshown J 
here is the thinnest 12-size 19 
or 23 jewel watch made in 
America. 


Hamilton watches are made 
in all standard watch sizes. 
Prices of watches complete, in 
case and mahogany box, vary 


from $38.50 to $125.00. 








Your jeweler can supply a 
Hamilton Movement to fit your 
present watch case if you desire. 


Write for Book 
“The Timekeeper” 


a handsome book in which we ps 
have told the story of the Ham- 
ilton Watch, and illustrated and 
described the various move- 
ments. Sent gladly to any one 
desirous of purchasing an accu- 
rate watch, 


HAMILTON WATCH CO. 


Dept. L, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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FREE, a bandless filing envelope. No strings. bands, 


nor tapes Adjustable and Expansive. Last forever— 
economical. Write today on your business stationery 
THE SMEAD MFG. CO., Dept. N, Hastings, Minn, 


DOCUMENT ENVELOPES 











Ask your dealer for the writing paper that is 
sure to please persons of discrimination—the 
paper of right quality at a right price— 


ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER 


If your dealer cannot supply you send _us_his 
name and we will be glad to send you samples free. 


Write for package No. 7 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY 
57-63 Franklin St. 





EEDS FOR LAWN OR GARDEN 


Flower or Vegetable seedsebought of this 
reliable house can be relied upon absolutely, Our 
Grass Seeds have ‘‘ made Toledo famous for its beauti- 

ful lawns.’’ Don’t fail to get a copy of our new 
FREE BOOK>2"* out. Contains 88 pages of valua- 
ble information with prices on all 
kinds of seeds. Send name and address to 


THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO. 
Dept. “‘ A,” Toledo, Ohio 


a] Every Kind of Woven Wire Fence, 
Bea) also Wrought Iron Picket Fences, 
Gates, Etc. Write for free Catalog 


& Fence Ce., 
1159 EK, ath 8t., 























Original Imported Red Dwarf ink 
pencil. Will not leak. 1 

profit, Millions used here and abroad 4 
Sells on sight. Agents write quick for & ) 


exclusive territory. 
H. RAPHAEL 
Sole Agt. U.S., Cuba and Mexico 








Boston, Mass. 
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*‘Now, will I make them 


as beautiful as they are 
practical,”’ said O. H. L. 
Wernicke—the father of 
Sectional Bookcases — when 
he became president of The 
Macey Co. 


BookCabinets 


Do NoT Look SECTIONAL- 
BuT THEY ARE 


They have the style of Old 
Master furniture. You can see 
it yourself; it stands out so you 
can’t help seeing it. 

You may have them in 
Colonial, Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Arteraft or Mission design, any 
size; any finish; and they actually 
cost less than ordinary bookcases. 

You would like them in your 
home! 

Macey Book Cabinets are on 
sale with merchants in every 
locality and are warranted to give 
complete satisfaction. 

A 72-page style book and price list, 
which is full of helpful information, 
may be had for the asking, by 
addressing the designers and makers, 
The Macey Co.,N0.962 So. Division St., 
Grand Rapids. Mich.—"The Home of 
Good Furniture.” 
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The Correct Seat with Comfort for Rider and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


For Men and Women—combines strength 
with lightness; grace and finish with compact- 
ness. Quality of material and const: uction give 
It embodies the practical suggestions 
manufacturing 
Jor illustrated descriptive 
catalogue B giving the names of many prominent users. 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York City | 


durability. 
of skilled riders and our 30 years’ 
experience. Sen 
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The lead of ** Vi 


Easily erased. 


and Clapton, London, England 


To prove to you 
the superior qual- 
ity of *Venus”’Per- 
fect Pencils we will 
send you sample pencil 
free if you will write us, 
Ask for hard, soft or medium. 
enus’’ is silky 
smooth, yet is so firm it does not 
break in use or when sharpened. 
Makes dark, even, non-smudging mark. 
17 black gradations and 
2 copying. Absolutely guaranteed. Write. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 26th St. & 5th Ave. N.Y. 
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that ours is a government of laws and not 
of men? Will you please get that well 
into your head? 

‘You say that you are glad to see that 
the mayors of other cities have ‘ordered’ 
that these pictures shall not be exhibited? 

‘Indeed? Who set them up as au- 
tocrats?’”’ and there followed something 
about the danger of encouraging officials 
to exercise arbitrary power. 

A letter which has come to be regarded 
as a classic among politicians was written 
by the Mayor to a Republican leader who 
gave it out as his information that Mr. 
Gaynor supported Judge Keogh as a 
candidate for governor rather than Mr. 
Dix. This was the tart reply that he got: 

“Tt might be a good thing for you to 
stop putting out false statements even 
tho you can not get your éampaign speakers 
to do the like. I never favored the nomina- 
tion of Judge Keogh, nor was he a candi- 
date for governor so far as I know. I 
never knew a dividend to be got out of 
false statements yet. I suppose, very natu- 
rally, that the other statements of fact 
in your published statement are equally 
false. Suppose you pray every morning 
for a while for God to direct you to tell the 
truth and see what fruits it will bear.” 

And when this gentleman’s reply was 
published, the Mayor wrote that he was 
glad he had* effected a partial cure, and 
reminded his correspondent that ‘‘ while 
the lamp holds out to burn, the vilest 
sinner may return.” 


A WOMAN’S BRAIN-STRAIN AT THE 
POLLS 


EFORE the women won their ‘‘rights”’ 

in California, some mean men said 
they hadn’t brains enough to vote. For— 
even were they to absorb the political 
questions of the times—they never could 
manage, on that day of all days, to ‘walk 
orderly in line, to refrain from pein a 
few-score foolish questions, and generally 
to keep the peace.’’ All these things, it 
was explained, took brains of the highest 
sort. So when Lizette Edholm arose early 
on the morning of her redemption (she 
was the first woman at the polls in Los 
Angeles), and escorted by a husband 
proudly entered the public booth, it was, 
she tells us in Leslie’s Weekly, ‘with feel- 
ings of fear and veneration.’’ But at once, 
she says: 

I mentally shook myself and said, ‘‘One 
thing at a time. All you have to do now 
is to write your name in this register. No 
brain-work required in that, at all.” So I 
wrote it, arose, and moved along the table. 
The next man was writing in a_ book. 
I glanced over and saw my own name 
written down, so I repeated it and gave 
my number, which I had secured on the 
‘*Index of Female Voters’’ outside; where- 
upon the next man passed me a ballot, and 
the last in line showed me into a booth. 

A blest curtain hid me and I was able 
to compose myself somewhat. I filled in 
my ballot. I had studied the political 
issues and had no doubt about the candi- 
dates I wished to vote for and how 
should mark the ordinances. I read every 
word on the ballot, carefully placing the 
rubber stamp as nearly centered in the 
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‘CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSE PLANS FREE 

















Send6 cents for a copy of ** 24 CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSES” showing exterior and floor plans of 24 
houses that cost from $900 iy to build. To interest 
you in our magazine, “THE CRAFTSMAN,” our 
Free House Plans, and in Craft articles, we will 
also send you a beautifully printed 32-page booklet en- 
titled ** The Craftsman House.” If you are interested 
at all, both of these books will be very useful to you. 

“THE CRAFTSMAN IDEA” means REAL 
HOMES, not mere houses: it shows you how to save money on 
useless partitions—how to avoid over-decoration, how to get 
wide sweeps of space (even in a small house), restful tones 
that match and blend—and enables anyone always to have a 
beautiful and artistic home. 

“THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE” treats of 
building, furnishing and beautifying homes—of art—em- 
broidery—cabinet work—and kindred topics. In the Magazine 
each month are published the plans of two new and entirely 
different houses. Already we have shown 130 houses, and 
you can have your own choice of them. 

**CRAFTSMAN HOMES,” by Gustav Stickley, 
205 pages, beautifully bound and printed, treats of home 
building, home making, home furnishings in full. Address, 


“The Craftsman,” Ben. Wiles, Circ. Manager 
Room 317 41 W. 84th Street, N. Y. City 














Deaf Persons 


aftertrying electrical and 
other devices find that the 


OTOPHONE 


is the thing in aids to hearing. 
No cumbersome wires, no bat- 
tery. A small compact instru- 
ment held against the ear, 
not inserted. Reproduces nat- 
ural voice tonesvery effectively; 
no“buzzing.’’ Manufacturedin 
our surgical instrument depart- 
ment. Our TRIAL offer and 
testimonials willinterest you. 
In writing to-day please be 
sure to ask for ‘*The 
Otobook.” 





INCORPORATED 


106 East 23d Street 








COMPLETE S-ROOM HOUSE $298 


AGW 
Houses 
SAVE 
MONEY 


The Aladdin method enables you to buy all the material 
for a complete house direct from the original producer. 
It saves profits on the lumber, millwork, hardware and 


labor. You keep several profits in your own pocket. 


DWELLIAG HOUSES, BARNS, 
MER COTTAGES 

Aladdin Baie sare shipped everywhere. Every piece of ma- 
terial comes to you cut and fitted and ready to nail in place. 
No skilled labor required. Permanent, attractive, warm and 
lasting. Not portable. Price includes all lumber cut to fit, 
shingles, doors, windows, glass, patent plaster board, interior 
trim and finish, paint, nails, locks, hardware and complete 
instructions. Immediate shipment. Houses from 2 to 12 
roonis. Save money by buying direct from mill. If in- 
terested in farm buildings ask for special pamphlet on this 
subject. Send stamps for catalog 15. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. Bay City, Mich. 
Shipments made direct from our mills in Michigan, 
| Florida, Texas, Oregon and Ontario. 
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squares as possible, and left a clean, clear 
X in the very spot I wished it to go. Won- 
derful! The ballot was filled in, folded, 
and ready to return to one of the men out- 
side. Just as easy as could be! But there 
must be something more! I had been too 
independent to ask any man where the 
really intricate part of voting came in. 

As I had been given to understand that 
it took brains to vote, I began to have 
an awful suspicion that, as soon as I came 
out from behind that sheltered place, those 
six men would begin to question me. 
What would it be? History? Geography? 
What? There must be something, surely! 
Again I was weak from nervousness. 

I remembered some history from my 
school-days, so I quieted my troubled 
spirit by repeating, ‘Columbus discovered 
America, 1942—oh, mercy, no!—1492. 
That is right, I am sure. Now, is there 
anything else important in American his- 
tory? Oh, yes, indeed! They dumped the 
English tea into Boston harbor in—in—”’ 
But the date—it was gone; and all the 
important characters, Washington, Lin- 
eoln, Major Archibald Butt, seemed 
to become the local candidates, and I 
wondered how I would vote if Lincoln 
and Washington were opposing candidates 
for mayor. 

Well, there was no use standing there, 
hidden by a curtain, when I should be 
outside answering questions. So I braced 
up, threw back the canvas, and once more 
stood revealed to the inquisitors. Would 
they be kind and make the questions easy? 
It’s quite a few years since I have been at 
school, and history dates do play hide-and- 
seek in one’s brain, even in school-days. 
[heard myself, as if I were another person, 
giving my name and voting number. The 
man who took my ballot called the ballot- 
number and dropt the folded slip into the 
box and said, ‘‘ That’s all.” 

I was relieved as I walked to the door, 
yet indignant. Huh! maybe he thought it 
wasn’t any use to ask me history questions. 
Indeed! Well, I guess I knew a few! 
Then I remembered my school-days again 
—how, when I had gone without a well- 
prepared lesson, I would look, oh! so wise, 
and the teacher passed me by, preferring 
to swoop down upon the unprepared- 
looking pupil, who probably answered the 
question that I would have stumbled upon. 
Perhaps I had been looking knowingly 
around and they had let me go. 

Anyway, it was over and I was out in 
the sunshine. My husband was nowhere 
to be seen and had been invisible all the 
time. I waited one, two, three, four 
minutes, then saw him coming out of a 
booth. He held his ballot out, and I got 
up close to the door to watch the fun, for 
he looked really bored, as he always is when 
he has to vote or have his hair cut. They 
would surely question him closely, for he 
truly looked stupid, and I was sure he 
didn’t know his history dates any better 
than I did. But, no! not a single question! 
I felt. cheated. 

“What kept you so long?’ I asked, 
feeling that there was something being 
withheld from me, and I wanted woman’s 
rights to the full extent. 

“How did you get through so quickly? 
Did you vote the full ticket?” he asked, 
as if he were not sure that I was capable 
of such a feat. 

“They’ve bluffed us!’’ was the only 
thing I could think of as I walked toward 
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New 
Thin-paper Volume 





Regular Volume 


Remember the Date" — 


On this date, February 29th, a 
Price on the New Thin-paper 
Edition is to be advanced 


UR announcement of a ‘special 

introductory price on the new 
THIN-PAPER edition of the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia (first made in~ 
November magazines) was, it will be 
remembered, made purely for intro- 
ductory purposes and to offset the in- 
convenience of waiting for the new 
volumes to come from press. A large 
response has been received since Novem- 
ber, requesting reservation of sets of the new 
THIN-PAPER edition, and a substantial number 
of the volumes of the new thin-paper sets are 
now ready for delivery. Therefore, beginning 
February 29th, the price will be advanced. 


By sending order or reservation before 
February 29th, you will save materially 
on the purchase price of the 


NEW THIN-PAPER EDITION OF 
The New International Encyclopaedia 


22 Vols. 70,000 Articles Over 20,000 Iilustrations 


Favorable comment regarding the new thin-paper volumes has been received from every pur- ~ 
chaser. The present price is undoubtedly one of the book bargains of the year. ‘“ The New 
International” is rated by the New York Sux as “the most helpful encyclopedia in English ” 
and by the American Library Association Committee as “ the best encyclopedia for ready reference.” The 
new thin-paper edition is an example of fine book-printing and binding. The volumes are only one-third 
the weight of the regular bindings (although having exactly the same contents) and are only one inch thick. 
The er used for them prints beautifully, opens flat, and does not wrinkle or crumple. The volumes 
are exceedingly easy to handle and to read. 


No one who appreciates fine books sf this character—or who is interested in 

Send the Coupon , such a bargain—should fail to at least send the coupon for specimen pages and 

full particulars. The special price which holds to February 29th is worth investigating and takingjadvantage of. 
We guarantee satisfaction to every purchaser, otherwise sets may be returned. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











; A side-by-side comparison with other diction- 
aries of the English language again and again 
sells the Standard Dictionary. 


‘Running Water in Your Country Home 
Installa Niagara Hydraulic Ramin your country 
home and you can have running water in any 
room, or stable, barn, garages etc., and it does 
not cost one cent to operate. . 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


runs by self water pressure from any near- 
by spring or flowing stream. Never needs 




















A Happy 





ttention. Can't forder. I i 
cont is really anak Seeeetereatean Marriage 
Niagara Hyd. Eng.Co., 1201 Filbert St., Phila, Depends 





largely on a knowl 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 





Daylight’s Only Rival 


The first perfect, artificial light—a soft, clear, restful, 
sunshine-like radiance—the first real improvment in oil- 
burning since1772—135 years ahead of all other lamps.and 
because of this the only one that is orcan be sold undera 


Perpetual Guarantee 
This means it is never sold unless it satisfies. Your 
money back any time if it doesn’t. The 
Master Lamp is manufactured and sold 
only by us direct to users, charges pre- 
paid. Send tor catalog. Address Dept.H, 
United Lamp and Burner Company 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago 


me Master Lamp 


“Condensed Sunshine” 








— 
$5 





Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume, Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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Yours 
Instantly 


Don’t confound Whitman's Instan- 
taneous Chocolate with cocoa—it 
isn’t. It is made of cocoa beans and 
there the resemblance stops. Pow- 
dered Cocoa has most of the cocoa 
butterremoved. All ofthenutritious 
cocoa butter is /eft in Whitman’s 
Instantaneous Chocolate. That's 
why it tops cocoa in flavor and de- 
liciousness; and that's why it is such 
a nourishing food-drink. Nothing 
is added to the natural elements 

of cocoa but cane sugar. 























> 


REY 
i 
is made instantly with 
boiling milk—no fussing, no 
waiting. ‘The best-cold-weather 
comforter; the finest first aid to 
**half-frozen’’ folks. Mixed in a 
jiffy and served steaming. 


Service—if Instantaneous is not sold 
conveniently for you, we will send it, 
—. on receipt of the retail price: 
1alf-pound can 40 cents, one-pound can 
75 cents, five-pound can $3.50. Sample 
tin mailed for ten cents in stamps. 


Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate is sold by 
the best grocers everywhere, and by our sales 
agents who show the sign: 





Our booklet, “Instantaneous Ideas’ for desserts, 
beverages, candies, etc.—gladly sent free. 
Seventy sorts of sweets in sealed packages (including 
the Fussy Package) described in another booklet— 
“A List of Good Things”—sent on request. 
If you prefer cocoa, then try Whitman's, 
cents for half-pound tin, postpaid. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 
Makers of Whitman’s Marshmallow Whip 


Send 25 











The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 
You can have hot or cold drinks while 
traveling, fishing, hunting, motoring, etc., 
keep warm milk for baby, cold water for 
child or invalid at bedside without bother. 
Icy-Hot Jars—one and two quarts— 
keep stews, vegetables, etc., hot without 
fire—desserts or ice cream cold without ice. 


Many New Exclusive Features 


Pints $1 up; quarts $2.50 up. See at 
dealers—look for name Icy-Hot— 
write for 
ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
Dept. D Cincinnati, Ohio 
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home, for I had voted in a very few 
minutes, without any great mental strain. 
I hurried, for I knew that there was a 
pile of clothes waiting to be sorted, counted, 
and bundled up for the laundry. Cuffs and 
collars were to be examined, so that frayed 
ones would be discarded. Then the dinner 
was to be prepared and a hundred and one 
little things to do, all of them more complex 
than the marking of a ballot, which is 
supposed to demand great intellect. 


UP A TREE WITH A PANTHER 


HEN your father finally pickled that 

panther, says Uncle Ben, there must 
have been fifty-seven different varieties of 
“bruised, cut, clawed, or offended spots on 
this old man’s body.’”’ And the story, told 
to his nephew, W. R. S. Stott, and printed 
in The Wide World Magazine, would seem 
to confirm the estimate. The thing trans- 
pired in this fashion many years ago: 
“Uncle Ben” and a loup-cervier, or Can- 
ada lynx, were out walking in the wilds of 
New Brunswick—and they were not walk- 
ing together. But fate would seem to have 
been unkind, for each was soon to get wind 
of the other. 
Uncle Ben”’: 


Here is the version of “your 


The sun was just going down when, 
about two miles from camp, I suddenly 
heard a call like the ery of.a child. It was 
too far from the settlement for any young- 
sters to be about, and I was woodsman 
enough to know my companion could be 
only a panther—‘‘ Indian devils,”’ we called 
them. 

' I guessed that the animal had scented 
me, and was now trying to lure me on with 
its deceptive human ery. I had no rifle, 
ax, or weapon of any kind, except a stout 
open knife, which I always carried. All 
this I thought of as I hurried along, for 
I did not stop to speculate on the chances 
of a battle, but ran with all my might in 
the direction of the camp. I hoped to elude 
the animal, but, true to his name, with 
devilish instinct the brute approached the 
wood road much faster than I could travel, 
and at the right angle to head me off. 
This I found out when, to my dismay, a 
sinuous gray shape suddenly emerged from 
the underbrush ahead and barred my far- 
ther progress. His short, round ears were 
twitching nervously, his eyes glaring vi- 
ciously, and his lithe body poised as if for 
a spring. 

Finding my escape to the camp cut off, 
I looked about for some other way to avoid 
the vicious and hungry beast. Two poplar- 
trees stood by the side of the road, about 
three feet apart, both clear of branches 
except for a few feet at the top, and I 
decided that my haven of refuge lay there. 


Our readers will doubtless regret our in- 
ability to give more than one side of the 
affair, and at the risk of appearing prej- 
udiced we proceed with the story. 
“Uncle Ben”: 

Up the one tree I shinned then, and was 


no more than half-way to the top, when, lo 
and behold, what does this professional 


Says 











panther do—he was surely not an amateur 
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Holstein Cows’ Milk 
Is Baby’s Birth-Right 


If you cannot nurse your baby, of course you are 
eager to be absolutely sure that Baby is receiving the 
best possible substitute. 

Look over our free booklet, ‘“ The Story of Holstein 
Milk,” and you will find that after long research ang 
experiment, the great specialists have selected the 
milk of the Pure Bred Holstein Cow for Infant Feed. 
ing because it differs from ordinary milk in several 
important particulars. . 


1.—It has no excess of butter fat to congest the im. 
mature digestive system. 

2.—Its normal amount of butter fat is in the form 
of tiny globules that yield easily to the digestive 
fluids instead of forming tough, greasy curds in 
Baby’s little stomach. 


In other ways also this milk corresponds closely to 
mother’s milk and you will not be surprised to find the 
milk of these splendid, vigorous Holsteins vitalizing, 
It will give your baby the vitality needed for all the 
growth a normal baby makes during the first few 
months of life. : 

Holstein Milk costs no more than common milk, 
Let us know if your milkman cannot supply you. 

Send for “ The Story of Holstein Milk.” 








HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
15-L American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 











BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


For Hoarseness, Coughs, Inflamed Throat, Bron- 
chial and Asthmatic Troubles. Give prompt and 
grateful relief. An article of superior merit, ab- 
solutely free from any harmful ingredient. Sold 
only in boxes. Sample mailed free. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 





















protects your health 


These capsules slip easily down your 
throat, carrying Nature’s finest tonic, blood- 
maker, strength-builder & health- giver 
into your system. 

The olive oil in these capsules is the 
highest priced in the world because it’s best 
& purest. It took the gold medal at the 
Paris & St. Louis Expositions. 

Prest from the world’s finest olives, 
tritive value, 97 percent. 

Royal Olive Oil Capsules purify & enrich 
the blood, thus warding off disease, clearing 
the complexion & putting the body ma- 
chine into working order. A great specific 
for constipation. 

$1.00 for box of 120 capsules, delivered. 
25c for sample box of 24 capsules. 
THOMAS MARTINDALE & COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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_than to start making his way in delib- 
erate fashion up the other. 

Fortunately I had chosen the taller of 
the trees, and so the panther could not 
spring on my head and shoulders, altho he 
made several efforts to do so. His fierce 
snapping at my legs gave me an idea which, 
as it proved, saved my life, and when he 
had descended after his first futile attempts 
to reach me, I put my plan in execution. 
[had on a pair of high-legged boots, very 
common in those days, and with my belt 
I tied my long knife firmly to my left foot. 
Presently, with agile movements, the 
panther again ascended, and this time 
when he reached out from the other tree I 
caught him full in the neck with a well- 
directed kick, which inflicted a nasty knife- 
wound and nearly jarred me from my 
perch. 

The stab gave the panther the surprize of 
his life, and as he retreated I thought he 
would make off at once; but little did I 
know that I had a veritable four-footed 
fiend to deal with. With blood-matted 
mane he climbed the tree again, and this 
time it was the brute that drew blood. So 
quick were his movements that he had 
inserted his teeth in my ankle before I 
could drive the knife home, and his fangs 
brought away not only a piece of my boot 
and sock, but tore the flesh as well. My 
foot bled freely, and the trunks of both 
trees were soon running with blood. 

After each attempt to reach me the lynx 
would descend the tree, nurse his wounds 
for a moment, and then come back at me. 
He looked a terrifying sight enough, with 
his skull almost bared of skin from the 
slashes of my knife, his fetid breath coming 
in short gasps, and his baleful eyes fixt 
on my face. ; 

For half an hour the struggle went on. 
I was getting weak from loss of blood, and 
from thigh to ankle was a mass of bites and 
scratches, while my boots were torn to 
shreds, the left one being. only held ‘in 
place by the strap that bound my precious 
knife to the lacerated foot. 

Intermittently, when the demon gray 
shape slid to the ground to rest, I shouted 
wildly for help. My brothers said after- 
ward that they came as soon as they heard 
the first call,-and it must have been that 
something of the agony and despair which 
I suffered when the fight was at its hottest 
got into my very voice and carried to them a 
mile and.a half away. Before they arrived, 
however, I had given the panther what I 
have always believed was his death-blow. 
I caught him in the neck again, the knife 
going so deep that I could hardly withdraw | 
it, and, judging-from the amount of blood 
left on his trail when your father and Uncle 
Joe came up, his jugular vein must have | 
been severed. The vicious brute seemed to | 
realize that help was coming from the | 
camp, for when your father, who was ahead, | 
hove in sight with an ax, the creature slipt, 
down the tree and dashed away. Just then 
I fainted, and, losing my grip, slid limply to 
the ground, my fall being broken by a 
stunted spruce. 

I was so far gone and looking in such bad 
shape that the others gave up any thought 
of chasing the panther, and turned their 
attention to me. They carried me to the 
camp, where I lay delirious for days, and 
I did no more work that winter. Before 
the others could leave me there was a heavy 
thaw, and they were never able to track 
the “Indian devil,” but I am pretty certain 
that his bones are resting within a mile of 
the place which came so near being the 
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justice to their magnificent voices. 


Hearing is believing. 


you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 
Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. 








The world’s greatest artists 


make records only for the world’s greatest musical instruments 


Victor and Victor-Victrola 


As the world’s greatest opera stars make records only for the 
Victor, it is self-evident the Victor is the only instrument that does full 


And as the Victor reproduces the actual living voices of these famous 
artists in all their power, sweetness and purity, it is again self-evident the 
Victor is the one instrument to provide you not only the gems of opera 
but the best music and entertainment of every kind. 

Whether you want grand opera or the latest song “‘hits,’’ or vaude- 
ville, or minstrel show, or sacred music, or band selections—whatever 
you want—you get it at its best only on the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any Victor music you wish to hear and demonstrate to 


Victors $10 to $100. 


Always use Victor Records] played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Needles, 6 cents per 100; 60 cents per 1000. 7 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J.,U.S.A. ark * 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. ay Ai" v2 


Victor 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





You waste light—or, what 
is worse, you waste your eyes 
and health—if you use the 
wrong. shades or 
‘globes. 

Alba shades and 
globes are best for 
almost every pur- 
pose. They direct 
and soften light 
with the least pos- 
sible waste. You 
et full value for your electric 
current. 4/ba is handsome. 


Alba at your dealer’s—or he can get it. Send 
for our catalogue of all kinds of shades, telling 





Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 





| your dealer’s name. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


Pittsburgh 





‘*Free from DisagreeableTaste and Odor” 


Peter Moller’s hy 
Cod Liver Oil 


Y It is pure cod 
liver oil, nothing 
else. Peter Moller’s 
Oil is easy to digest, 
does not cling to the 
palate and does not 
“repeat.” 
Bottled in flat, oval bottles 
at the fisheries in Norway. 
Sold by druggists 
,  everywi 
Schieffelin & Co. 
New York 
Sole Agts. 








HERE are 
two things 
that we should 
like very much 
to have you 
do for yourself 
(and us). 





rst; Send for a package of the 
seed of an unusual flower (The 
African Orange Daisy) which we 
have selected from our new things 
as best calculated to please you. 

We will send it with our large 





144 page catalog (profusely illus- 
trated) for 10 cents. 


2nd: If you don’t feel like order- 
ing the “daisy” seed to-day just 
drop us a postal for the catalog. 

It cost a great many thousands 
of dollars to print, but your copy 
won’t be worth anything to us 
till you get it. 


Write us to-day. (For the catalog, 
a postal will do.) Also ask for a 
; copy of our little book “About 
your Garden.” It’s free. 


Sectbuins Se 


I10 years in business in New York. 


33b Barclay St., through to 38 Park Place 














To PANSIES 


COLLECTION Of OF 
a and ‘sc 


Five fall si: 
a = nti ty 
unique sige. richest, for ONLY 1 Oca 
FR E rt BOOKLET 
TO GROW BIG PANSIES 
andthe oi tenes + tenet d Plant Guide over tamed. 
Hundreds of illustrations, = es in —e true to 
nature. Mention this paper. Send today. Don’t wait. 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED. co. 
8396 Reee St. Rockford, lilineis 




















WATER 


The most important point to con- 
sider in building a new home in a 
ural . District, where munici . 
Water Supply cannot be secur 
to know what type of Water Works 
Equipment to install; this also ap- 
plies to the old house. This is easy 
or the home builder who will sub- 
mit his proposition to our Engineer- 
ing Department, who will work out 
the problem, so that a plant can be 
installed to meet the requirements in the most 
oa lified and economical manner. 

We install five distinct types of Water Works 
Equipment for the Rural Home—for hand or any 
class of Sa you secure the benefit of 
our vast experience over other concerns having 
but one type of System to offer. 

f you are interested, write for 
our Water Works Book “XC,” 
which shows = 
different ty 
and how the ey 
can be installe 
The Baltimore 

Company 

Engineers and @ 
‘Manufacturers 


Baltimore, Md. 
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scene of my own death. Even now when- 


| ever I see a’tall poplar-tree with branches 


only at the top, I always shudder and look 
the other way. 


THE AIRY STUNTS OF RODGERS 


ESS than a year ago, on June 6, 1911, 
Calbraith Perry Rodgers mounted an 
aeroplane for the first time in his life. 
In an hour he was flying securely by him- 
self; in two months he had actually won 


a prize of $11,000; and on November 5— | 


less than five months after his first at- 
tempt—Rodgers had made the trip from 
New York to Pasadena, ‘“‘discovering that 
which Hudson had failed to find, a passage- 
way to the Pacific.”” In making this flight 
the American aviator was forced to cross 
three ranges of mountains, two deserts, and 
the great continental plain, his machine 
was wrecked and rebuilt four times, and 
of dangerous tumbles there were at least 
twice that number. No wonder then that 
he was “greeted by an enthusiastic crowd 
of admirers.’’ And of that crowd, writes 
French Strother, in The World’s Work, 
“*T was one.” 


On the afternoon of his expected arrival 
ten thousand of us waited for him in the 
warm afternoon sun at Tournament Park, 
in Pasadena, where the glorious Tourna- 
ment of Roses celebrates the New Year’s 
day. A few miles to the east the almost 
sheer, cliff-like walls of Mt. Lowe and Mt. 
Wilson towered upward 6,000 feet. over- 
head. As a group of men laid out a white 
sheet in the center of the field to mark his 
landing-place, the local manager of the 
telephone company was talking from the 
special aviation telephone at the edge of 
the field, asking the scientists in the 
observatory on the summit of Mt. Wilson 
to keep watch through telescopes and to 
flash us word when the aviator should be 
sighted in the air on the last lap of his 
epoch-making journey. The band played 
stirring music for us as we fidgeted about 
and watched the blue haze southward down 
the Pass. Then a bar of white light shot 
across the field from the crest of Mt. 
Wilson, and we knew that he was on his 
way. The band broke into quickstep, and 
the ten thousand rose to their feet. A 
small boy on the roof of the judges’ stand 
beside the race-course saw him first. 

““There he comes!’ he screamed, and 
began madly ringing the starting-bell. 

A yell broke from the crowd; sure 
enough, there he came, a great way off, 
growing larger and larger, seeming about 
to pass by the city altogether, when sud- 
denly he turned with the wind behind him 
and eame rushing toward us like the 
gigantic roc of the Arabian Nights, while 
a roar rose from the crowd that was really 
terrifying in its mixture of triumph and 
savage joy in the sight of danger. For, 
just as he swept over us, he tilted forward 
suddenly and seemed to lose control. 
Two men who had been with him all the 
way from New York turned their heads 
away—they thought he was gone. Down 
toward us, 1,500 feet he swooped, till he 
seemed about to drive into the ground, 
when he shifted his planes and swept 











grandly in spirals down to earth, alighting 


February 10, 1913 





In Your Garden 


the initial cost of the seeds is 
the smallest part of the expense 
and yet it is really the most 
important item. In buying 
Henderson’s seeds you know 
you are starting right. If your 
garden is not a success, you can 
eliminate at least one of the 
possible reasons. Sixty-four 
years of successful seed grow- 
ing, testing and selling has 
given us an experience that 
should and does make Hender- 
son’s seeds the best that it is 





possible to buy. 
are Tested Seeds. 


Our 1912 catalogue, Everything for the Gar- 


New York 
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Henderson’s 


SPECIAL OFFER 


den, a book of 204 pages, over 
800 illustrations, color plates, 
etc., will be mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents. In addition we 
will send our Garden Guide 
and Record and our collection 
of 6 Henderson’s Specialties, 
in a coupon envelope which 
will be accepted as 25 cents on 
any order of one dollar or over. 


Peter Henderson& Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 
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GUARANTEED TREES 


I repay ten times cost if not true 
aes Catalpa. Also 5 Beau- 


H.C. 


an trees. Free booklet. 
Box 26 Mechanicsburg, Ohie 





A ‘WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Everblooming 


Rose 


Sent to any address post-paid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 


Rivoire, Delicate Blush 
Etoile de Lyon, Golden ¥: 
Trish Beauty 
Bhea 4, 
» Pure ite 

Aurora, Grandest 
SPECIAL AINS 

6 Carnati: the “Divine 

Flower,’ colors, 25c, 


6 Prize - ‘Wwinnios Chrys- 
anthemums, - - 25¢. 
6 Beautiful Coleus 
8 Grand‘Hardy Phiox, - 
8 Choice Double Dahlias, 
6 Fuchsias, all different, 
10 Lovely Gladiolus, 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, - - 
15 Pkts, Flower Seeds, all 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 


On their own roots. 
ALL WILL BLOOM 
THIS SUMMER 


25° 
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MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box g4 Springfield, Ohie 
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February 10, 1912 
within twenty-five feet of the marked 
landing-place. 

But perhaps the most remarkable 
sample of his presence of mind and skill 
occurred, we are told, far out in the wilds 
of Arizona. 

He had flown over Imperial Junction, 
in the solitary waste of the Colorado desert, 
and was speeding along above the Salton 
Sea at an elevation of 4,000 feet, when 
suddenly, without a moment’s warning, 
the No. 1 cylinder of his motor blew out, 
completely wrecking his engine and filling 
his right arm with flying splinters of steel. 
An instant’s hesitation would have meant 
sudden death; a false move with his 
injured arm, which controlled the warping 
lever, would have tilted him over sideways 
and sent him hurtling down 4,000 feet to 
destruction. The aeroplane made two 
terrifying lunges downward before Rod- 
gers could control it; and then he began 
a long, easy, graceful spiral glide, descend- 
ing in loop after loop of diminishing radius, 
six miles in all, judging his distance so 
nicely that he landed only a short space 
from the station at Imperial Junction. I 
saw the remains of this engine at Pasadena, 
and a man could literally put his head into 
the hole that had been blown out of it. 


Another narrow escape, we learn, took 
place way back in the first week of his 
flight, while ‘‘jockeying” from Elmira to 
Canisteo, N. Y. The magneto plugs, it 
seems, were wrenched from his machine, 
and for twelve miles Rodgers had to hold 
them in with one hand, at the same time 
managing the plane with the other. Then, 
while at 2,600-feet elevation, he shut off 
his engine and volplaned two miles to a 
landing. A month later: 


Rodgers broke the world’s record for 
cross-country flight when he passed 
Dwight, Ill., on his way to Springfield. 
The previous record was 1,272 miles, held 
by Atwood. Two days later he was in Kan- 
sas City—half-way across the continent 
by air. In celebration he broke his usual 
habit of extreme caution by making an 
exhibition landing of fancy turns, spirals, 
and glides at Overland Park. He made 
one quick turn in which he “ banked ’’ his 
machine (corresponding to] the side-pitch 
of a sailboat when tacking) at an angle of 
fifty-five degrees. One of his mechanicians, 
describing the incident to me, remarked: 

“A man has about three times to do 
that stunt, and then they lay him away 
ina box. Rodgers is usually the most care- 
ful fellow in the world, but he’s done that 
twice now, and he’d better stop it.”’ 





THE “CUB” DAYS OF MARK TWAIN 


ARK TWAIN never was regarded as 
especially funny in his home town. 

It was not till he went West and became 
associated with a now forgotten paper in 
a forgotten mining center that any real 
humorous ‘‘strike’’ was made. And it 
didn’t look at first as if this would pan out 
for much. The paper was known as the 
Orion Enterprise, and Samuel Clemens 
was in receipt of the progressive salary of 
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GREAT AWARD 

TO A GREAT PIANO 
Its Meaning for the World of Music 
The Grand Prix award at Paris in 1900 


wrested classic honors from the old world and 
caused a new ranking of pianos in America. 





The French Exposition excelled notably in arts and indus- 
Z tries. Its Grand Prix was the most coveted honor that ever 
attracted piano-makers. Exhibits included the leading makes of the world. 


On the jury were twenty eminent musical experts, internationally 
chosen. Decision was unanimous, disinterested, occupied solely with merit. 
It is of ever-vital interest to Americans that this greatest of Grands Prix 
(and sixteen additional awards) went to 












The 4 Piano 






This is the first and only time the Grand Prix has ever been con- 
ferred on an American piano. The award not only made the Baldwin the 
talk of musical Europe; it flashed a message of direct importance to every 
pianist and piano-lover in America. 

The Grand Prix signifies that the piano receiving it, zs, in the opinion 
of undisputable authority, artistically foremost among the great pianos of 
the world. That henceforth it is hors de concours—'‘‘beyond competition.’’ 
The Baldwin Piano created at Paris a new standard in piano-construction 
and piano-tone. It stands today an instrument of exquisite and complete 
distinction. 

International prestige is but one of many reasons why the Baldwin 
Piano would attract you. 

“THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN” and full information on request. 
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Rapid Model No. 10, $75.00 





$ 10 Calendar 
1912 Rapid Calendar. 

Five Dollars Monthly. -use the Corner Coupon 
If so, here is your opportunity TO SAVE $25.00 and cut off 

not agree to purchase and we will pay all express charges. In this way we can prove to you 


F Send for 
Our New 
’ 
After Fifteen Days Something New and 
Free Trial, Then Well Worth Writing for 
We Pay the Express or Send a Post Card 
Do you believe in the “ Direct from Manufacturer to User” plan? 
salesmen’s and branch office expenses. We pay the express. 
Let us send you the new Rapid Typewriter, Model No. 10, on a fifteen-day loan? Youneed 
quickly and at our expense that the sear isa better typewriter than any other at any price. No 
salesman will be sent tu bother you. Rapid Typewriters 








Full Size and Fully Visible. They are complete 
with a Tabulator, Back St acer, Two-Color Ribbon, Sten- LITERARY DIGEST COUPON 
cil Cutter, Card Holder, Line Lock, Removable Ribbon | gong Calendar .....---cccccccecccecccccccceevcce 
Spools and are fully automatic. Signthecoupon and try 
the Rapid—Send for a 1912 Rapid Calendar, anyway. //’s free. | Send Rapid Advertising..............00..eeeeeeeeee 
RAPID TYPEWRITER CO. MDL sca caciws Sidecedeccasmiascsecccacsateout 
MU Renan antetinces seasecsnveetereeuacecoresa 
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, are supplied every 
year direct to more 
American planters 


Burpee’s Seeds 


than are the seeds of any other growers. Do your seeds 
come direct from Philadelphia? If not, we would like to 
make your acquaintance. Simply send us your address 


(a postal card will do) and you will receive BURPEE’S 
ANNUAL FOR 1912,—a bright book of 178 pages, which 
has long been recognized as “The Leading American 
Seed Catalog.” Kindly write to-day! Address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia. 
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) ( A “Fairyland ’’ Garden 
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Wyomissing Nurseries are a verita- 
ble fairyland to me—an enchanted 
spot wherein I constantly find new 
joys and where life, to me and to my 


MY FAIRFAX ROSES 
HAVE SPLENDID ROOTS 


Forcing a rose to throw out heavy canes and 
bear lots of leaves doesn’t make it duradle ; a suc- 
cessful rose plant must have thrifty roots, too. My 
Fairfax Roses do have magnificent roots—and they 
make Rose Gardens that Zas¢. 

I take special care at every stage in their produc- 
tion. I specialize on Roses grown on their own 
roots—vastly superior to the weak little ‘‘ one- 
eyed slips” offered by some Rosemen. The roots 
of my Fairfax Roses are right; the fofs are right ; 
the whole plant is right. 

My location is unexcelled for growing roses of real 
character—for planting in all parts of the North, East 
and West. My Fairfax Roses are making beautiful 
and successful rose gardens in Mexico and in Oregon ; 
in Maine and in the Sunny South. 

My Book, “‘FAIRFAX ROSES,” Free if you Expect to Buy 

It lists, describes and illustrates Roses accurately and 
fully ; also includes complete descriptions of Dahlias, Chrysan- 
themums, rare Ferns, Bedding Plants, etc. 


. SO 4 W.R. GRAY, Box 56, Oakton, Va. 
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dear ones, takes on new brightness 
and glory every day as new flower- 
wonders unfold. 

A well-known author writes of my 
work; ‘Bertrand H. Farr is a man of 
the Henry David Thoreau type; only 
where Thoreau was content to admire 


and describe, Mr, Farr must evolve and 
make _the beautiful even more beauti- 
ful. Mr. Farr, like Thoreau, does live 
in a fairyland. 


“Farr’s Hardy Plants” —A 
Book to Delight Your Heart 


and convert you to a more passionate 
love for the growing things. It will 

elp you make “fairyland” of your 
own garden, I shall be glad to send 
you a copy. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries 
643-A Penn Street, Reading, Pennsylvania 

















to-day for Star Catalog 
of GUARANTEED ROSES 
Sent Free! 





Leading roses shown in natural colors, 
Catalog is uptodate—offersthe-cream of 
the world’s roses—also new fres delivery 
. Alsocontains **How to Grow 
> **Rose Lover’s Calendar” 
and list of best roses for yourclimate. 


sXg@@NASTURTIUMS 
Repeats 80, penne 


[ES Boom "all season, require oe 
Sled 2 5 never disappoint. {% 
, ee 
Bose Specialiste—50 years’ 


memo ALFALFA 
PROFITS GROW aT 
This splendid seed found 100% pure by S. D. Agricultural 5 rn 

College. Produced in hardy climate of Hughes County, S. D. / Contains hundreds<of pictures 
Grows 2 tons per acre of hay and 8 to 10 bu. of seed. This | IN from Dactorrephe, colored plate and many 
Dakota Grown Turkestan Alfalfa makes more My _-“ helpful cultural directions, Offers 
money than any other variety we've ever.seen or read about. quality seeds, bulbs, plants, etc. ~ 
Absolutely clean, pure, and full of life. Strain dates back 11 Write for your free copy today. 
years. Lowest prices. Send postal for valuable book on Alfalfa LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
—and catalog—both FREE. Write now. 


0. 8, Jones Seed Oo., Box 788-M. 








4 = sorts and colors 
Fd FREE: Our beautiful 130-page catalogue 

















Sioux Falls, 8. D. 






















CALIFORNIA’S TREES 
Famous The World Over 


You will never forget the distinctive “character” of Califor- 
nia’s trees and shrubs; once you have seen them, you realize 
that they are different, better, than those you have at home— 

ou wish you could grow others like them. And you cam enjoy 
«California’s Best” at home—wherever home is. We grow these 
things so well that they will transplant successfully to your grounds. 
We Handle Luther Burbank’s Newest Fruits Exclusively— 
Prunes, Plums, Peaches, Cherries. Don't miss this opportunity to plant some of these rare, delicious fruits 
in your home grounds now. Our free illustrated Price Catalogue describes them. ‘‘California Horticulture,"’ the 
fruit grower’s guide; ‘‘New Products of the Trees,’’ 25¢ each, postpaid. 
FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, INC., Geo. C. Roeding, Pres. and 
Rox F, Fresno. California Kstablished 1884 Paid-up Capit 
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good part of it, says Albert Bigelow Paine 
in Harper's, through a series of ‘unholy 
hoaxes’’ which he conceived and edited 
with rare skill. The first, and one of the 
best of these, was that of ‘‘The Petrified 
Man.” 


“‘The Petrified Man”’ hoax was directed 
at an official named Sewall, a coroner and 
justice of the peace at Humboldt, who had 
been pompously indifferent in the matter 
of supplying news. The story, told with 
great circumstance and apparent care as 
to detail, related the finding of a petrified 
prehistoric man partially embedded in a 
rock, in a cave in the desert, more than one 
hundred miles from Humboldt; also how 
Sewall had made the perilous five-day 
journey in the alkali waste to hold an in- 
quest over a man that had been dead three 
hundred years, and how, ‘with that 
delicacy so characteristic of him,’’ Sewall 
had forbidden the miners from blasting him 
from his position. The account further 
stated that the hands of the deceased were 
arranged in a peculiar fashion, and the 
description of the arrangement was so 
skilfully woven in with other matters that 
at first, or even second reading one might 
not see that the position indicated was the 
ancient one which begins with the thumb 
at the nose and in many ages has been used 
impolitely to express ridicule and the word 
“‘sold.”” But the description was a shade 
too ingenious. The author expected that 
the exchanges would see the joke, and per- 
haps assist in the fun he would have with 
Sewall. He did not contemplate a joke 
on the papers themselves. As a matter 
of fact, no one saw the sell, and most of 
the papers printed his story of the petrified 
man as a genuine discovery. This was a 
surprize and a momentary disappointment; 
then he realized that he had builded better 
than he knew. He gathered up a bundle 
of the exchanges and sent them to Sewall; 
also he sent marked copies to scientific men 
in various parts of the United States. The 
papers had taken it seriously; perhaps the 
scientists would be as easily misled. Many 
of them were, and Sewall’s days became 
unhappy because of letters received asking 
further information. As literature the 
effect did not rank high, and as a trick on 
an obscure official it was hardly worth 
while; but as a joke on the coast exchanges 
and press generally it was greatly regarded, 
and its author, tho as yet unnamed, ac- 
quired prestige. 


Clemens did not come by his pseudonym 
of Mark Twain in any supremely romantie 
fashion, but for all that it meant a good 
deal to him at the time and doubtless there 
are many who have not heard the true 
story. It all happened when Samuel had 
graduated from reporting and was free- 





















lancing it in profitable and pleasurable 
| vein. He had a reputation, a mind full 
os ready jest, and a wrong way of looking 
|at things which could not help but win 


| 
a in the long run. But for all that, we 


| He was not altogether satisfied. His 
| letters, copied and quoted all along the 
|eoast, were unsigned. They were easily 
| identified with one another, but not with 
a personality.’ He realized that to build 
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a reputation it was necessary to fasten 
it to an individuality—a name. 

He gave the matter a good deal of 
thought. He did not consider the use of 
his own name; the nom de plume was the 
fashion of the time. He wanted something 
brief, crisp, definite, unforgettable. He 
tried over a good many combinations in 
his mind, but none seemed convincing. 
Just then—this was early in 1863—news 
came to him that an old pilot he had 
wounded by his satire, Isaiah Sellers, was 
dead. At once the pen-name of Captain 
Sellers recurred to him. That was it— 
that was the sort of name he wanted. It 
was not trivial, it had all the qualities; 
Sellers would never need it again. Clem- 
ens decided he would give it a new meaning 
and new association in this far-away land. 
He went up to Virginia City. 

“Joe,” he said to Goodman (his old 
editor-in-chief), ‘‘I want to sign my articles. 
I want to be identified to a wider audience.” 

“All right, Sam. What name do you 
want to use—Josh?”’ 

“No. I want to sign them ‘Mark 
Twain.’ It isan old river term, a leads- 
man’s eall, signifying two fathoms—twelve 
feet. It has a richness about it; it 
was always a pleasant sound for a pilot 
to hear on a dark night; it meant safe 
water.” : 

It was first signed to a Carson letter 
bearing date of February 2, 1863, and from 
that time was attached to all Samuel 
Clemens’ work. The work was neither 
better nor worse than before, but it had 
suddenly aequired identification and special 
interest. Members of the Legislature and 
friends in ‘‘Virginia’’ and Carson im- 
mediately began to address him as ‘‘ Mark.” 
The papers of the coast took it up and 
within a period to be measured by weeks 
he was no longer ‘‘Sam”’ or ‘“Clemens”’ or 
“that bright chap on The Enterprise,” but 
“Mark’”’—‘‘Mark Twain.” No nom de 
plume was ever so quickly and generally 
accepted as that. 





TROJANS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Slag years afterward it has occurred 

to the 
women in the War were worthy of some 
real recognition, and a movement to raise 
$500,000 for a national monument in Wash- 
ington has been started by the Military Or- 
der of the Loyal Legion. And this is about 
time! exclaims the New York Tribune, 
which reminds us of the thousands of 
lives they saved, the heroic sacrifices 
they made, and the hunger and hardships 
they endured. They gave their lives to 
cheering the sick and down-hearted, and 
were always gloriously at the front. But 
of army nurses, says The Tribune— 


nation that the services of 


Most picturesque, perhaps, of all was 
“Mother Bickerdyke.’”’ She made the 
private soldiers her care, saying they were 
dear to somebody, and she would be a 
mother to them. ‘‘That homely figure, 
clad in calico, wrapt in a shawl, and sur- 
mounted with a ‘Shaker’ bonnet, is more 
to this army than the Madonna to a Cath- 
olic,”’ one of the officers said. She was a 
genius in executive ability and indomita- 
ble in will. She would berate unfaithful 
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Don't Kill the 
Laying Hen! 

















Hen that Pays 





Don’t kill her. She’s the one that makes your profits. She lays you 150 eggs 
or more ayear. Kill the sluggard that lays only 50 eggs a year. The one that 
doesn’t earn her feed. Kill her. Learn to pick the layers from the ‘‘ drones.”” 


Read Potter’s Great Book 
“DON’T KILL THE; ‘LAYING HEN” 


Teaches you how to double your poultry profits 10 matter if you have 20 or 20007chickens— 
whether you have a 1o foot square yard in town or acres of chicken yards on thefarm. You need 
this book just the same. It represents 20 years of close study and experiments. You can not 
learn the Secrets of the great Potter System unless youread this book. So written and illustrated 
that anyone can understand it. So valuable to poultry keepers that eleven editions have been 
required to meet the demand to date. Read this partial table of contents: 


How to Pick out the Non-Laying Hen. To Know the Ones to Sell and the Ones to 


How to Pick out the Hen that is Laying. Keep. 
How to Know Hens that are Most Prolific | How Eggs Can Be Produced in Winter. 
How to Separate the Poor Layers from tHe 


Layers. 
To Know How and When to Cull the Non and Best Without Handling. 
Ten Ways to Detect Hen Not Laying. 


oor Layers. 
Three Ways to Prove Their Laying Condition. 


_ This is not half of the contents, but gives you an idea how valuable this book would be to you. Con- 
tains a large supplement giving Valuable Scientific Facts Regarding Moulting. Never before has such a 
valuable book been written on this important subject. 


Our Great Offer e One copy “Don’t Kill the Laying Hen,” One year’s $1 .00 


subscription to American Poultry Journal for...... 

_ American Poultry Journal is the greatest poultry journal on earth; it leads all others in everything per- 
taining to poultry. Contains as high as 224 pages toa single issue, and illustrates the different varieties of 
poultry in colors on its front cover page each month. Dr. Prince Voods, one of the most popular 
poultry writers of the day, writes exclusively for the American Poultry Journal. Nomatterhow many other 
papers you take, if you are interested in poultry you cannot afford to be without American Poultry Journal. 

_ The publishers of American Poultry Journal have carefully investigated the merits of the “‘ Potter 
System ” and absolutely guarantee that it will teach you how to tell your laying hens so that you can kill 
the drones and save your feed bill. We give your money’s worth or money back. 

” a ae let the non-layers eat another bushel of grain before you accept this remarkable offer. Send 
all orders to 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL PUB. CO., 550 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Hen that Lays is the 
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Rapid, Fireless Cookers 


hours of burning gas or coal to a few minutes. ) jal ‘ 
how you can make the less expensive cuts of meat, the less cost] rtariptei te tender and delicious in 
a Rapid Fireless Cooker. The Rapid is the fastest, latest improved, most saving 


Easiest to clean, most sanitary. All metal—no pads or cloth lining, 
beautifully finished case—dust-proof top. 
It stews, steams, bakes, boils, roasts, fries—cooks every- — 
thin: inside the ker. : 


You, Madam 


Can Buy My or cdors in the kitchen. Go out all atternoon, your 


- to take up—all the natural flavors and food good- 
Rapid at ness kept in. 


L owes t Cooking Utensils with every Rapid. Write for 
| Re NTE RL MERLE RN 


F ac t or y Paid Back if not satisfactory. 


Prices 








\ I Can Help You 
* Save 4 Your Food 








Bill 





not only save your meat and grocery bills but half your kitchen work. And a Rapid will cut down 2,3 an 
Let Me Mail This Recipe Book, Postage Paid. It explains just 


MY FREE BOOK—125 
RECIPES—TELLS HOW 





and 4 


ireless Cooker possible to buy. 





g deliciously—all 





No re-heating necessary. Rapid Radiators are 
the most scientific made and last forever. No heat 


dinner will be done perfectly when you are ready 


Complete Outfit Highest Grade Aluminum 


125-Recipe Book and 


special Factory-to-you- 
Prices. Every Rapid Guaranteed. Your Money 


WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Dept. 250 Detroit, Mich. 













3O Days Trial 

















| “You Have Taken 
Wonderful Care 
of Your Teeth” 


said a dentist to 
a user of Pe 








| é . ? 

| N OT a speck marred their white- 
ness, not a cavity could be 

: detected in their surfaces. 

This man knows that Pebeco 

| Tooth Paste is the perfect dentifrice 

—one that whitens teeth without in- ]; 


greatest enemy, “‘acid mouth.”’ 
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stewards with a terrible vehemence. One 
morning the surgeon was drunk and the 
men in the hospital had had no breakfast. 

**Here these men, any one of them worth 
a thousand of you, are suffered to starve 
and die,” she shouted at him, ‘‘all because 
you want to be off upon a drunk. Pull 
off your shoulder-straps, for you shall not 
stay in the army a week longer.” 

The man was discharged, and he ap- 
pealed to General Sherman. 

“Oh,” said the General, ‘‘it’s Mother 
Bickerdyke? Then I can do nothing for 








you. She outranks me.” 

She was as tender toward the soldiers 
as she was fierce toward those who hin- 
dered her in her work for them. ‘After 
the battle of Donelson, when the relief par- 
ties had discontinued their work for the 
night, the general observed a faint light 
flitting about on the abandoned battle- 
field. It was Mother Bickerdyke with a 
lantern, still groping among the dead.” 
Mrs. Livermore relates the story. ‘‘Stoop- 
ing down and turning their cold faces 
toward her, she scrutinized them search- 
ingly, uneasy lest some might be left to 
die uneared for. She could not rest while 
she thought any were overlooked who 





jury and protects them against their |) 
PEBECO | 

Hy 

| 

TOOTH PASTE | 
| The little amount needed, the ex- | 
| tra large tubes, the effectiveness and 
the pleasant sensation that follows 
its use—all combine to make a 50- | 
| cent tube of Pebeco the most eco- |} 
| nomical dentifrice at your druggist’s. 
| If the taste in your mouth ever re- 
|} minds you of a motorman’s glove, 
Pebeco is worth its price simply for 
| the way it cuts the brassy scales and 
| 
| 


Pebeco cleanses, purifies, sweetens. 


Send for a FREE 10-day Trial Tube 


| 
: 
clears the way to the taste glands. 
i 
and Acid-Test Papers 


} The test papers will show the hygienic con- 
1 dition of your mouth and the trial tube will 
i give youanew sensation—Pebeco freshness. 
Pebeco is a product of the hygienic laboratories H 
l of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and i 
i is sold all over the world. Ask your druggist 

| 









THE ‘BEST LIGHT 
P~) 


‘\ Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
i Costs 2cents per week. Makes and burns 






its own gas. Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
vz E. Sth St., Canton, Oo 
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A YEAR WILL PAY FOR A 


Protect Your Time , 
‘Q $5,000 Accident Policy 
$25 Weekly Benefits. 200 Weeks. 


This is the oldest Association in the United States 
insuring Business and Professional Men, at Actual 
Cost, on the same plan as has been used by the 
Traveling Men’s Associations for the past 30 years. 
44,000 Members. Bookiét.on request. 
$4 the regular membership fee. paid now, carries your 

insurance te July 1, 1912, without extra cost. 
The Inter State Health Policy is $10 _a year 
Inter State Business Men’s Accident Association 
ERNEST W. BROWN, Sec. -Treas. 


502 Observatory Building Des Moines, lowa 


were yet living.” 

The winter of 1863, one of terrible suf- 
fering, shows Mother Bickerdyke in an- 
other guise. One night a freezing rain 
and piercing mountain gale overturned the 
hospital tents and beat upon the bloodless, 
feeble patients. Only huge fires, set close 
together, could save the men from freezing 
to death, but at midnight the fuel gave out. 
The officers were helpless in the terrible 
emergency. But Mother Bickerdyke, 
without asking for orders which no officer 
would have dared to give, told the shiver- 
ing men to tear down the breastworks, 
made of logs. Immense caldrons of hot 
drinks were made for men and mules. The 
fires were kept up. From tent to tent she 
ran all the night in the icy gale, hot bricks 
in one hand and hot drinks in the other, 
cheering, warming, and encouraging the 
poor sick fellows. 

Then when morning came and the officer 
saw the demolished breastworks he ordered 
Mother Bickerdyke arrested for the unau- 
thorized proceeding. 

‘“‘Madam, __ consider 
arrest.” 

“All right, major! I’m arrested! Only 
don’t meddle with me till the weather mod- 
erates; for my men will freeze to death if 
you do.” 

But when her boys in after days crowded 
around her with tears of gratitude, she 
begged them ‘‘for Heaven’s sake to stop 
their nonsense and shut up!”’ 

Such was ‘‘Mother Bickerdyke.’”’ Far 
different was Margaret E. Breckinridge, 
slender, beautiful, high-born granddaugh- 
ter of John Breckinridge, an Attorney- 
General of the United States. ‘‘Ain’t she 
an angel?”’ the soldiers would whisper, as 
they heard her sweet voice leading some 
dying comrade in a hymn. She over- 
taxed her strength, but never listened to 
the protests of her friends. 

“You will die,’’ they said. : 

“Well, what if I do?” was her steady 
answer. ‘‘Shall men come here by tens of 
thousands, and fight and suffer and die, 
and shall not some women be willing to die 
to sustain and succor them?”’ 

She was taken at her word, and died, 
grieving only that she was taken away 
from the suffering soldiers, who needed her. 


yourself under 
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Invest in Birthright Cities under 
Our Divided Risk Plan. 
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Great fortunes have been made by pur- fq 
chasingand holding choice city realestate LS 
in the population centers which control fm 
the trade of wealthy sections. The un & 
precedented activity of thegreatrailroads fg 
in the Pacific Northwest has made the [& 
opportunity of a century for invest- Fy 
ments of this kind. = 

In co-operation with the railroad build- | 
ers, we searched the whole Northwest to [& 
find the “ birthright towns” which ina 
few Bi willbecomegreat. Threehun- (i 
dred towns were personally inspected— 
seventeen were selected. hese “birth- [& 
right cities” control the business of vast j= 
agricultural districts, rich mining and [& 
timber lands, or water-power sites,and gq 
are located on new, transcontinental rail- {f@ 
roads. - : = 

Had your father madea similarinvest- ]f/ 
mentagenerationagoinembryo Denver, = 
Omaha, Kansas City, or Oklahoma City, fu 
he would have made ¢housands. = 

We offer at attractive prices five Jots, [ful 
one in each of five selected young cities. 
Easy payments, no interest, we pay all [e 
taxes. Wedivide your risk and multiply = 
your profit by jive. nu} 

Fullinformation on request. 

u 

High grade men are making com- [c 
fortable incomes as our repre- {W 
sentatives in their districts. We = 

may have an opening for you. [Ls 

ral 

NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY ({& 
310 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. a] 
Qayyoeye uw) 





I will send—as long as they last—my 25c. Book 


Strong Arms 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone cuts 
showing exercises that will quickly develo 
beautify and gain great strength in 
your shoulders, arms and hands, with- 
out any apparatus. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
42 Barker Building, 110 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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Pa The Sohmer Cecilian The Farrand Cecilian. j 
The Cecilian Pianos 
u gi eS Uy 
OO} f Modern | Le) 
— St(ecilia Tal 
Led ka 
o o 
QIf you are thinking of buying a piano 
won't you give us the privilege of |] 
—— proving the exceptional qualities of the = 
(O} = Cecilian ? o) 
TT] The piano is not of a day nora year, | 
but for many years. Why risk chances 
of disappointment? The Cecilian 
courts comparison of quality and in- 
i vestigation of merit. 
= QWon'tyouwrite for descriptive litera- = 
1C| ture and allow us to give you a practi- oO) 
rl cal demonstration ?. Address Dept. X, 
| THE FARRAND CO., Detroit, Michigan | 
ju = 
joc it 3/0 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


A Prophetic Profit—Pharaoh had just 
dreamed of the seven full and the seven 
blasted ears of corn. ee 

“You are going to invent a new kind of 


ne seph.— aes. a fone Py 
beakfast food," interpreted Joep) 1 Phé\Easiest Riding Car In The World 








a> 



















Taking Chances.—An aviator descended 
in a field and said to a rather well-drest 
individual: ‘‘ Here, mind my machine a 














nder 
’ 





The Marmon combines 











B sei minute, will you? ” 
way “What?” th ll-drest individual ° 
neal What the we n 
un. snarled. “ Me mind your machine? Why, the highest type of lux- 
gn I'm a United States Senator ! 34 c ury with economy , of 
nvest- “Well, what of it?’’ said the aviator. ti f ] k d 
build. “Il trust you.’’— Argonaut. vniticl uel, upkeep an 
est to initial cost 
Spd On the Jump.—One of Lord Charles 4 
— Beresford’s tenants who conducted a small Dette manafactire makes better 

- ’ ° ° 4 € e. ASK i y Mé -) 3 
po undertaker’s establishment in Waterford sentative to prove to you the value 
| oe was one day asked how the business was of this car or write for our booklets. 
5, an - 
rail’ getting along. 

“Grand, me lord!” he exclaimed. “I INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION 
lv - 8 cs : 7 
aan, now have the luckiest little hearse you ever Peete ae ena ee ge 


every requirement. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


Indianapolis G'f;) ‘Indiana 


City, saw. Glory be to goodness, it was never 


a day idle since I got it.”,—Tit-Bits. 








Truth Will Out.—As an illustration of 
great devotion to truth, would-be M.P. 
told his auditors that he ‘“‘ underwent a 
severe thrashing when a boy for telling the 
truth.’ Imagine the sickly feeling which 
came over him when a gruff voice called 


Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 



















































































































out from the center of the audience: “I 
guess it’s cured yer, guv’nor ! ’’—Christian Wz > Z 
Life. a par (EE ee See ne, = = x 
A Diplomat.—** Did you hear Congress- 
heed : man Wombat’s speech? ”’ 
: “T did that.” 
rims “What did he say about those charges 
eatin of grafting which have been brought 
slf-tone cuts against him?” 
7 Sovelen, “ He didn’t touch on that subject. But 
ands, with. he said the Constitution must and shall be 
RKER preserved.’’—Lowisville Courier-Journal. : Ssseneer| 
eet, New York = - : 
Man’s Sphere.—‘‘ Where,’’ asked the ea 2S Tourine Car $2750 
—— tH “ se 
— female suffrage orator, would man be to 
——— day were it not for woman? 
lian. | She paused a moment and looked round ; v 
be hal YOU DRIVE FAST 
os “ Trepeat,’’ she said, ‘‘ where would man THREE CUSTOM 00 | I V E ERA 
be to-day if not for woman? ” SHIRTS FOR | Safety nian efficient signaling. The 
4 “ He’d be in the Garden of Eden eating ee enema “Samson Electric Auto Horn 
o strawberries,” answered a voice from the|] Made will ‘clear the: way: ai ; 
ri gallery.— Tit-Bits. From Your kod eigen & 
$ polite 
Own Measure warning. Its 
Different To-day.—‘‘ You don’t meet Lote Winter strong persua- 
any more bunco steerers or gold-brick|] j\4 i sive, musical 
men.”’ E | S . tones never star- 
——: “ ’ : ar rin: 
ta] No,” replied Farmer Corntossel; “sie oo tle nor offend. 
= “when a man is after your money now, Cc let 6 Styles 
| he doesn’t take the trouble to be sociable |j ~OMP*Cte Write today for 
an’ show you a good time. He jes’ ad- Fine sezeimpl: circular and spe- 
) dresses a few circulars an’ expects you to|| Madras. Reliable cial price. 
"~ send him the money by mail.’’—Washing- ’ AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 6419 State St., CHICAGO 
ce) a ton Star Oxford, 
~ 2 Percales 
oO ialltt 
ms ini iew.—S : Ref :—Any National Bank 
car, _ The Feminine View.—She had just fin- || 200Samples of Goods | Retctones i Titerary Digest. 
Ices a reading Edward Everett Hale’s The The soft front kind of shirts are the kind to use 
lian an Without a Country,” and as she laid it | } for everyday wear; made with pearl buttons and 
in down she sighed and said: iain, tale, ieee is Soar Inter) 
‘“ : . : gs self- le 
i I can not imagine anything worse than Also my codanns of collars, neckwear and A highly interesting and fascinating study by 
a = aman without a country.” peso aoe for hie: ger i, and caarens Adolph Hyppolite Taine, translated, with an ap- 
nee oO ith -¥ nate ** ondel tae fiiend showing how to tie all styles of men’s neckwear. preciation of Taine by Lorenzo O’Rourke. 
7 = se Wh, h 4? = . ane if not satisfactory. Better values than 12mo,cloth, frontispiece. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10 
| an 1y, What‘ a i eis I employ no agents FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
ig lu “a Pease | without a man.’’—Ladies C. G. CLEMINSHAW 289 River Street, NEW YORK and LONDON 
e Journal. ABest ? »N. Y. 
cane 
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The Struggle’ 
for “Bread” 





is as old as the human race. While 
you are struggling, however, be 
sure you are struggling for REAL 
bread—the kind that contains all 
the body-building material in the 
whole wheat grain. In 


Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit 


you have all the muscle-building, 
brain-making elements in the whole 
wheat prepared in a digestible form 
—no yeast, no baking powder, no grease, 
no chemicals of any kind—just pure 
whole wheat steam-cooked, shredded and 
baked in the cleanest, finest food factory in 
the world. Nothing so delicious and satis- 


fying for breakfast as Shredded Wheat Bis- | 


cuit served with sliced bananas and cream. 


Triscuit is the Shredded Wheat 
Wafer, the maximum nutriment 
in smallest bulk. Eaten as a toast 
with butter, soft cheese or mar- 
malades. 

MADE ONLY BY 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





SERPS Bi 
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LOW PRICES *:., FENCE 


100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 


THE WARD FENCE GCO., 80x 977, DECATUR, IND. 


Moth-Proof Wardrobe Couch 











A Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Wardrobe Couch 


is a luxurious lounge and roomy cedar chest, 
upholstering and wide choice of materials. 
against moths, mice, dust and damp. Elegant wedding or birthday 
gift. Send for free booklet, ‘*The Story of Red Cedar,’’ and big 
illustrated catalog showing full line of couches, chests and chiffo- 
robes Many sizes and styles. Shipped DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
AT FACTORY PRICES ON 15 DAYS’ FREE 1am ALL FREIGHT 
CHARGES PREPAID BY US. Write us TODA 

PIEDMONT RED CFDAR CHEST C€0., Dept. ‘is, Statesville, N.C. 


All prices. Finest 
Perfect protection 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
Up and Coming.—FatTHer—‘‘ You only 

come to see me when you need money.” 
Son—*‘ Shall I come oftener?’’—Satire. 


Discord.—Tue Musicran—‘‘ Hang it, 
| Blink, don’t you realize that one of your 
shoes squeaks in B flat and the other in 
G major?’ —Life. 

Gilt-Edge.—‘‘ Is his credit good?” 

‘“Good? I should say it is. ‘Why, his 
grocer trusted him for a pound of butter 
yesterday.’’— Detroit Free Press. 





In Missouri.—A Belleville merchant has 
this sign on his store-door: 

“Come in without knocking. 
the same way.’ 


xo out 
‘"—Kansas City Journal. 





An Idealist.—‘*‘ 
ling?” she coaxed.. 

‘“* Sweetheart, I 
your bureau !”’ 
Gargoyle. 


Do you love me, dar- 


love every hair on 
he fervently answered.— 





An Acute Attack.—‘‘ Weren’t you shy 
when the judge asked you your age in 
court?” 

“Yes, I was about ten years shy, my 
dear.”’—Life. 





The Last Lap.—Knicker—* How long 
does the cook promise to stay?” 

Mrs. Knicker—‘‘ She says she will 
finish breaking this set of china.’’—New 
York Sun. 

The Logic of It.—‘‘ De man dat looks 
out exclusive foh ‘number one,’”’ said 
Uncle Eben, ‘“‘ mustn’t be surprized if he 
finds hisself cuttin’ a purty small figger.”— 
Washington Star. 


Awful Warning.—Younc Man— 
I have your daughter, sir?” 

OL_p GENTLEMAN—“ Yes, 
support her. 
goes with her. 


““ May 


if you can 
Remember that my auto 
”—Puck. 





It’s Hard to Tell_—Dotity—‘‘ She mar- 
ried a very old man, didn’t she? I under- 
stood he had one foot in the grave.” 

Potty— That’s what she thought, too; 
but he still continues to buy his shoes by 
the pair.”’"—Puck. 





Sure Proof.—‘‘ Pardon me, professor, 
but last night your daughter accepted my 
proposal of marriage. I have called this 
morning to ask you if there is any insanity 
in your family?” 


‘“ There must be.’’——Judge. 





His Friend.—CLerkK—“‘ Can you let me 
off to-morrow afternoon? My wife wants 
me to go shopping with her.”’ 

EmpLoyer—‘ Certainly not. 
much too busy.” 

CierK—‘ Thank you very much, sir. 
You are very kind !’’—London Opinion. 


We are 





A Scientific Mind.—Little Alfred had 
grown so weary of being asked by admiring 
strangers, ‘‘ Whose little boy are you?” 
that one day he surprized every one by 
turning the tables. Directing his innocent 
gaze upon a very young man who was e¢all- 
ing upon his sister, the child demanded 
sweetly: 





| ord-Herald. 


‘** Whose papa are you?’”’—Chicago Rec- 
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Fresh Air Anywhere 
At Any Time - 

The marvel of the Sturte- 
vant is that it ventilates 
perfectly when every con- 
dition is against it, when it 
seems as if good ventilation 
were impossible. 


If you have a room that offers 
a particularly hard ventilating 
problem try the 


Sfurfévan 
Portable Ventilating Set 


and see how quickly it draws out the bad 
air. Or it will blow in the fresh out-of- 
door air. Not with a draught like an open 
window, but with a quiet, steady stream, 


The Sturtevant ventilates perfectly and quick- 
ly the places hardest to ventilate, such as: 

Laboratories, Telephone Booths, Bank and 
Safe Deposit Vaults, Toilet Rooms, Kitchens and 
Restaurants, Small Theatres, Lodges and Audi- 
ence Halls, Stores, Basements, Small Manufac- 
turing Rooms, etc. 

Can be run from any electric light socket. 
Price, complete unit, including fan, motor and 
electric cord and plug, all ready to run, $35 up, 
according to size. 


For full particulars send for Booklet D2. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. Hype Park, Mass. 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 

Washington, Boston, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Rochester, 

St. Louis, Buffalo, Hartford, San Francisco, Atlanta, 
Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, London. 








Don’t Start Poultry Keeping 


till you have read the Six Free Chapters written by 
bert Essex after a Quarter Century’s Experience 
in ae business, They tell How to Make Money With 
Poultry; How to Build Low-Cost Poultry Houses. 
They tell Fanciers, and Women, and Farmers how 
START RIGHT, and also tell all about America’s 
saree Line of incubators and Brooders. The book 
FREE. Write today. Address, 
ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR COMPANY 
153 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Think of it! Uses Only 
One Gallon of Oiltoa Hatch 
Requires Only 1 Filling of Lamp 


Lamp is underneath, in the cenf 
ter—Thus most even Tem wt : 
ture is kept y ithe time inegg-c: F 
ber. Oil tank holds 4 to 8 acartes: 
automatic ong cuts down flame at 
a when egg-chamber gets too 

No waste, no excess heat—So 
—* 1 gallon oil is needed. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


—has 2 pape 














Freight fF 
Prepaid.§ 






Lape ahent only incubator made on 

rinciple. Shipments guaran 
same ony, order is received. 
We pay freight. 


X-KaY INCUBATOR C€O., Wayne, Neb. 
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Propriety.—‘‘ What are the proper call- 
ing cards?” 

‘““Threes or upward are considered very 
good.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Professional Precedence.—Martin W. 
Littleton, at a dinner in New York, was 
talking about a political orator who exag- 
gerated somewhat. 

“The fellow,” said Mr. Littleton, 
“was addressing a meeting one night in 
my former home in Dallas. He complained 
bitterly in his address of a certain alleged 
abuse of power. 

“* Are we to take this lying down?’ he 
roared. 

“Then a little man in a back seat said 
shrilly : 

““*No, old chap, the reporters ‘ll do 
that.’ ’’—Marshalltown Times- Republican. 


Pragmatism.—This was the note which 
was handed to one of the grade teachers 
the other day: 

‘* Dear Mum—Please ixcuse Johnny to- 
day. He will not be at school. He is 
acting as timekeeper for his father. Last 
night you gave him this iximple, if a field 
is 4 miles square how long will it take a 
man walking 3 miles an hour to walk 2} 
times around it? Johnny ain’t no man, so 
we had to send his daddy. They left early 
this morning, and my husband said they 
ought to be back late to-night, tho it would 
be hard going. Dear Mum, please make 
the nixt problem about ladies, as my hus- 
band can’t afford to lose the day’s work. 
I don’t have no time to loaf, but I cay 
spare a day off occasionally better than mu 
husband ean. Resp’y yrs. Mrs. Jones.” 
— Miami News. 


CURRENT EVENTS 








Foreign 


January 24.—The Argentine Government an- 
nounces that unless Paraguay immediately 
satisfies her demands for compensation diplo- 
matic relations will be broken off. 


Maurice Tabuteau, in a monoplane at Pau, 
France, breaks five aviation records. 


January 26.—The Italian torpedo-boats seize 


another French mail-steamer, the Tavignano, |’ 


off the coast of Tripoli. 


January 27.—The twenty-nine Turks arrested 
by Italy aboard the Manouba are surrended 
to the French consul at Cagliari. The Tavi- 
gnano is released at Tripoli. 


January 28.—A mob breaks into the pentiten- | 
tiary at Quito and lynches five revolutionist | 
generals, including Eloy Alfaro, the former | 
President of Ecuador. 


The Turks attack Ghigarish, near Tripoli, and 
later Ainzara, but are repulsed in each 
instance. 


W. Morgan Shuster arrives in London. 








January 29.—Martial law is declared in Lisbon, 
where some twenty thousand strikers are held 
at bay by eight thousand troops. 


January 30.—The abdication of the Manchu 
dynasty is unofficially reported. 


Domestic 


January 28.—The Secretary of War recommends 
the closing of many army-posts and the cen- 
tralization of troops at eight strategic points. 


January 29.—President Taft, in the first of his 
Ohio speeches, calls for a united Republican 
party. 

Two indictments, each containing counts of 
bribery and attempted corruption, are re- 
turned by the Los Angeles County grand jury 
against C. S. Darrow. 


_ The Steel Revision Bill is passed in the House, 
210 to 109. 
January 30.—Secretary Meyer denounces the 


action of the Democratic House caucus against 
the construction of more battle-ships. 


The Wilson-Harvey correspondence is made 
public. 


THE LITERARY 












Lv.. New York 4.00 p.m. 
Lv. Boston 1.30 p.m. 
Ar. Chicago 8.55 a.m. 





DIGEST 


Overnight 


between 


New York, Boston and Chicago 


20th Century 
Limited 


The train that saves a business day between these cities, in- 


sures a perfect night’s sleep, and lands you at your destina- 
tion in the morning, refreshed and “‘fit’’ for the day’s work. 





‘‘Water Level Route’’ 
— You Can Sleep 





























Lv. Chicago 2.30 p.m. 
Ar. Boston 11.50 a.m. 
Ar. New York 9.25 a.m. 
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fsterbrooK 


Stee/ Fens 


250 Styles 


For business, 
the home, schools 
—every purpose. 


Backed by 
a half-century’ s 
reputation. 


— RESTERBROOK& CO’S 


At all stationers. 


95 John St., New York. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 





January 31.—The President closes his Ohio 
campaign with a speech at Akron. 








Floors | 


LOOK 


is the finish which 

brings out every bit of 

beauty your floors, wood- 

work or furniture possesses 

--often much more than you 

belicve there is in them. Makes their 

care a lot easier because the finish will 

not hold dust nor show scratches and it dasés. 
Prove it. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE and Our Book 


“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care” 


A.S. BOYLE & CO. 1902 West 8th Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Travel and Resort Directory 





Kennel Directory | 








See EUROPE in an AUTO! 





BE ane from railway trains. Stop when 


and where you please Visit historic 
and picturesque corners seldom reached b; 
ordinary tourist methods. Comfortable 
inns throughout Europe now cater es: 
ecially for the ubiquitous motorist. Save 
ime, Save Money, enjoy more and actually 
SEE EUROPE! 
WE have for Hire the best open and 
closed Motor Cars for British and 
Continental Touring at the most reason: 
able inclusive Tariff in Europe. Litera: 
ture, detailed itineraries, with copy of 
“Through Europe — an meeps 
free on request. rite us bout 
everything to do with } Motoring Abroad ! 


The INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 





to 60, Morning Post Buildings, 
The” Strand, London, England. 








AROUND™WORLD 














STEAMSHIP TICKETS 25. 
booklet 

“Ocean Sailings’’ with rates and sailings for all 
lines; map, information bureau for foreign travel. 





J.Howard Eager, S.S.Agent,308 N.Chas.St., Balt.,Md. 
46-133 $300 


Days EUROPE and up 


Including The Mediterranean, British Isles, 
Continent, North Cape and Midnight 
Sun, Olympic Games, etc. 
STEWART & WOODS 
262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








So Bermuda 


Twin Screw S.S. “Bermudian,” 10,518 tons Dis- 
placement, sails every Wednesday. Suites de luxe, 
with private bath; Orchestra; bilge keels; electric 
fans; wireless telegraph; no steerage Fastest, 
newest and only steamer landing passengers at 
the dock in Hamilton, For illustrated pamphlets 
apply to A. E. Outerbridge & Co, Agts., Quebec 
S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York, Thos. 
Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, 563 and 264 Fifth Ave., 
New York, or any Ticket Agent. 











LTHOVUSE’S 
Select Foreign Tours 
To all parts of Europe during 

the Spring and Summer months. 

Comprehensive Itineraries. First 

class throughout. Exclusive 

features. 

ALTHOUSE TOURS CO. 

1336 Wainut 8t., Phila. 















Numerous Tours. High- 
est Class. Personally 
Escorted. All Countries. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


March 6th—Italy, Italian Lakes, Riviera 
March 16th—Algeria and Tunisia 
March 28th—Spain, the Pyrenees, Southern 
France 
April 13th—lItaly, Italian Lakes, Switzerland 
Books Ready 


Joccee 


Cherry Blossom Season and Fete of 
Flags. ‘Everything highest class. Noth- 
ing to do but enjoy beautiful scenes, 
strange customs and quaint native life. 
Leaves San Francisco Mar. 5 and 27 

Optional return via Trans - Siberian 
route. Books Ready. 

Send to-day for our Tour Books 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. 
306 Washington St., Boston 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Francisco 




















ees UNIVERSITY PRINTS 

ye ~- | 2,000 half-tone reproductions of 

‘a the World’s Masterpieces of Art. 
|; One cent each or 80 cents per 

¥y | hundred. Send two-cent stamp 

| for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 











great illustr ated book on 
*pOoGs. Tells how to suc- 
cessfully care for them from 
puppyhood to old age. Also 
how to secure Free Medical 
Advice: it may save your dog’s 
life. Contains Senator Vest's 
** Eloquent Tribute toa Dog. 3.3 
and the celebrated poem ** The 
Yaller Dog's Love for a Nig 
ger.”” This 50 cent book for 10 
cents just to advertise 
** Sergeant's Seen Dog Remedies” 
Polk Miller Drug Co., 809 E, Main St., Richmond, Va. 

















PUBLICATIONS 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 


The Aristocrats of Dogdom 
Famous for their intelligence and all ’round 
usefulness. 
THE KENNEL REVIEW tellsallabout 
them, publishing more Airedale news than 
all other kennel papers combined. Send stamp 
for sample copy of this beautifully illustrated 
monthly dog magazine. Subscription only 
$1 per year. 
The Kennel Review, 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


IF YOU HAVE A DOG 


you should read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


the only weekly in America devoted exclu- 
sively to the dog. Sample and Special Trial 
Subscription Offer on application. 

FIELD AND FANCY 
14 Church St. New York 











POINTERS 





Sail March, 


us ~j Travel, 19 Trinity Pl.. Boston. 
April, May, 
J une, July. 


Europe iss: Orient 


best management, ‘best testimonials,and the 
lowest prices inthe world. 
TEMPLE TOUBS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





Europe via Mediterranean @recee 
Select spring and summer tours. 60 to 107 days. 
14th year. Illustrated booklet with maps. 

Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore. 


Sy 
. PA 


Superb Motor Tour Sailing May. Eng- 
and, Paris, Chateaux, Pyrenees, Riviera. 
40 days $750, omitting England $590. Steam- 
ship fares extra. Membership of five. ‘“* MO- 
TORING,” Clarence Building, Cleveland. 





EUROPE AND ORIENT 
31st Season—Limited Parties 
Exceptional Advantages 
DR. and MRS. HOWARD 8, PAINE, 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y¥. 








Babcock’s European and Orient Tours 
Naples to Scotiand, 16 weeks $600, or to 
Ireland, $625. Other tours $235 to $1,000. 

Organizers of small parties wanted. 
1137 Dean Street - -  -« Brooklyn 
Miss Wyman's Tours, 


EUROPE Small parties. High class 


arrangements. Comfort and Leisure. Ma 
and June sailings. Address MISS ABBI 
R. WYMAN, Pittsfield, Mass. 











Best value ever of- 

Greece to Scotland f204°"Cs.cperaive 
system worth knowing. (12th year.) High grade, 
Select, Educational, Splendid Leadership E 
225 and up. Smail-party organizers wanted. 
enroll for us. Prof.and Mrs Libby,Spartanbury.: 


EUROPE Party of s1x sails in April. 

ful itimerary. Azores, Madeira. 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy to England. Best of refer- 
ences given and required. Four months, $1000. 
MISS AMES, 39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


Sailings February to June 
A varied series giving the very best of Egypt, 
a ae Turkey and Greece. Leader, Dr. 
E. Dunning, former editor of the Con- 
rina 2 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


in spring and summer, covering all countries. 
Wide range of prices. 


MOTOR TOURS 
Finest individual service. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 








Delight- 





We Breed, Raise and Train 
the finest bird dogs in America. Pointers 
and Setters. Dogs, Bitches and Puppies for 
sale. Dogs that are trained on Quail, Grouse, 
Woodeocs, Ducks, Snipe, Etc. 
Kel River Farm Kennels 
Box No. 398, Worthington, Ind. 





BOSTON TERRIERS 





Handsome Boston Terriers, Japan- 
ese Spaniels and St. Bernards make excellent 
pets for you and your fs a we sell only the 
pet of theirkind. QUEEN OLIVE KEN- 

NELS, Hasbrouck Heichis New Jersey. 





DOG REMEDIES RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDs _ 
HAVE YOU A DOG? Russian 
If so, send for Polk Miller's 









Wolfhounds 
Handsome 
Kind 

Loyal 


Companions or 
Wolf-Coursers. 


Catalogue **L’’ 
Mirasol Kennels, 
Pasadena, Cal. 





BLOOD HOUNDS 





Greatest mantrailers, 
best companions, unex- 
celled guardians. Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. 

MAX J. KENNEDY 


Fredonia 





Kansas 





AIREDALES 





AIREDALE TERRIERS 
The best dogs on earth. High class puppies 
and grown stock for sale. If I can’t please 
you, nobody can. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
O. J. BUTLER, 27 Pine Street, New You 


Coos Strain of Airedales—Bred and 
reared under ideal Airedaleconditions. We 
have the “pal” you want. Home of Elruge 
Monarch, W — iy greatest Sire. Ask for cat- 


alogue—Best 
COOsS KENNE ‘LS, North Bend, Oregon, 








pm gg neh goes fromChampions. Farm 
raised, Some will make winners, good com- 
panions, or both. Takes experience to breed 
truetype. Bright, fearless, affectionate, faith- 
ful. Wilford Wood, 142 Court St., Brooklyn. 





FOR SALE 
Airedale Terrier Puppies, Four 
months old. Finely bred, well marked, 
strong, smart pups. Prices reasonable. 
Linn Bros., R. F. D., South Zanesville, 0, 





COLLIES 





Hawthorn Collie Kennels 
Have beautiful golden sable and white pedi- 
greed Scotch Collie Puppies, by noted reg- 
istered sires. Faithful, loyal, devoted young- 
sters. C. RYDER, Cummaquid, Mass. 











Travel and Resort Directory 





EUROPE 
and the 
NORTH CAPE. 
Round the World and South America. 
“ Attractive Routes and fares. 


CLARK’S TOURS, Times Building, New York 








Personally es- 

corted tours 

urope satisfying every 

requirement as 

to it, 

attractions, comfort and enjoyment. Our 

Mediterranean Tours are of especial 
interest. 














w= University Travel 
Leisurely Travel. Europe and the Orient 
interpreted byscholars. Private Yacht in the 
Mediterranean. Write for announcements. 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl.,Boston 


Golden Rule Tours #22. 


June sailings to Northern and Southern 
ports including Scandinavia and Russia. 


E. W. VAN DEUSEN, 542 W. 124th St., New York 


HAVANA Our 10-day cruise to Ha- 


vana gives you six 
days at sea--a delightful journey along the 
coastwise resorts of the Southern States—and 
four days ashore—time to visit all points 
of interest. Or for an extended visit, Cuba, 
and particularly Havana, offers unlimited 
diversions. Ideal climate, excellent hotels 
and miles of splendid roadways. Write for 


wh 
-¥. * a Mail S.S. Co. 


Ward Line). 
General Offices: Pier 14, E. R., New York, 


paris OUT OF DOORS 


F. Berkeley Smith has written 
another delightful book—‘ Parisian Out 
of Doors.” ‘“Smith’s book would make 
a wooden Indian part with his cigars.” 
—Fred’k Remington. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 














and London. 





Italy, Swit- 
zeriand, 
“2 nee, 


$255 to $850 |i sine 


The Rhine, Hollana®’’ Belgium, 
The British Isles. 
. Booklets ready from 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
Old South Church Bldg., Boston 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Agents, 
New York, hila., Chicago, Detroit, 

















Pittsburgh, San Francisco 








Be we hes apg with Information for Your 
ring or Summer Vacation in 


SWITZERLAND 


Start today. Secure our TRAVEL LETTER No. A4 
with eerie illustrated literature, and Hotel 
oe All fre Use our service and save money. 
SWIss ‘FEDERAL RAILROAD 
241 Fifth Avenue New York City 








THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 
To Norway, Russia, Central Europe 
meets every demand of discriminating travel- 
ers for comfort, recreation and intellectual 
enjoyment. University Extension Tours de- 
signed especially for teachers. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (Inc.) 
Appleton, Wisconsin Marquette Bldg., Chicago 





Wide choice of routes, 

European Tours finest management, 
lowest prices. Parties limited. 
Annual Spring Tour sails Apri 


PIERCE TOURS, 236 W. 76th St., ‘New York 


Feb’ 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’'S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 
ot words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 





“Gq. C.,’’ St. Louis, Mo.—‘‘ (1) Is this sentence 
correct, ‘No one but he and his agents has as yet 
taken any steps whatever to secure part of it’? 
(2) Is the use of the preposition ‘onto’ permis- 
sible? 

(1) Whether ‘‘but’’ is a preposition in sen- 
tences like the one cited above, and therefore 
governing the objective case, is a disputed point 
among grammarians, with the modern tendency 
in favor of the interpretation that it is. Among 
those whe condemn this view are Goold Brown, 
Murray, S. Qliver, and Sanborn. The first- 
named authority says: ‘‘ But was originally bot, 
contracted from be out; and if this notion of its 
etymology is just, it must be followed by the 
nominative case, rather than by the objective; 
for the imperative be or be out governs no Case, 
admits no additional term but a nominative—an 
obvious and important fact, quite overlooked by 
those who call but a preposition.’’ Among those 
authorities favoring the parsing of ‘‘but’’ as a 
preposition, equivalent to ‘“‘except,’’ are the| 
SranpaRD Dictionary, Bullions, Maxwell, 
Quackenbos, Wells, and perhaps a majority of 
modern grammarians. According to these last- | 
named authorities ‘‘he’’ in the sentence quoted | 
by our correspondent should, of course, be ‘‘ him.” 

(2) The use of ‘‘on to’’ (sometimes written 
onal ) is avoided by purists as colloquial or | 
vulgar. The Sranparp Dictionary, p. 2371, 
says that it is ‘‘objected to by some critics as re- 
dundant or needless, but doubtless becoming 
more frequent, . the newspapers often print- 
ing it as a solid word. . . . It never should be 
employed where on is sufficient; but simple on 
after verbs of motion may be wholly ambiguous, 
so that on to, meaning ‘to or toward and on,’ 
may become necessary to clear up the ambigu- 
ity. ‘The boy fell on the roof’ may mean that 
he fell while on the roof, or that he fell, as from 
the chimney-top or some overlooking window, 
to the roof so as to be on it; but if we say ‘The 
boy fell on to the roof,’ there is no doubt that the 
latter is the meaning. The canons for deciding 
the eligibility of new words appear therefore to 
claim for on to the right to struggle for continued 
existence and general acceptance.” 

“J. A. M.,’’ Laredo, Tex.—‘‘ Are grammarians 
generally agreed as to what part of speech ‘in- 


juring’ is in such sentences as ‘We must avoid 
injuring the feelings of others’?”’ 





Grammarians quite generally agree that words 
like “‘injuring’’ in such a connection are to be 
parsed as present participles. (See Fernald’s 
“Grammar of the English Language,” p. 171: “A 
participle is a form of the verb combining the 
properties of a verb and an adjective or of a verb 
anda noun. . . . The form in -ing . . . may be 
used as the nominative or objective of a verb. 
Thus: ‘I regret breaking that window.’ ’’) 

“E. C. W.,”’ Fort Worth, Tex.—* Please ex- 
plain the use of the singular verb ‘lies’ in Shake- 
speare’s ‘Cymbeline’: 


‘His steeds to water at those ares 
On chalic’d flowers that lies 


“Lies,”’ instead of ‘“‘lie,’’ was here used by 
Shakespeare to make a perfect rime with “arise” 
in a preceding line. This is allowable in poetry, 
being an instance of poetical license. Shake- 
speare frequently ignored the rules of grammar. 

“D. H.,” Brockport, N. Y.—The rule for the 
formation of plurals of such words as “ tooth- 
brush”’ (‘‘tooth-brushes”’) is as follows (Fernald, 
“Grammar of the English Language,” pp. 35, 36): 
“Most compound nouns are exprest in the plural 
by making plural only that part of the word 
Which-is described by the rest. . . . The plural- 
ized part of a compound word is made plural in 
the same way as if it stood alone; bookcase, book- 
cases; horseman, horsemen.” 


The Wicked World.—“ I ain’t losing my 
faith i in human nature,’’ said Uncle Eben, 
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AROUND™WORLD 


-110 DAYS ~- 


S.S. VICTORIA LUISE 


from NEW YORK 






313 









FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
gos FEB.27.1913 











j $650} 


ae AND UP 
ae INCLUDING ALL 
NECESSARY EX: 


HAMBURG AMERICAN-LINE 


1-45 BI 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 





OADWAY=<NeY- 


CHICAGO & SAN FRANCISCO 











“but I kain’t he’p noticin’ dat dere’s allus 
a heap mo’ ahticles advertised ‘ Lost’ dan 
dar is ‘ Found.’ ”—Washington Star. 
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G URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The Tobzccos are all aged. Age im- 
proves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
biting. In the blending, seven different to- 
baccos are used. Surbrug’s ‘“‘Arcadia’’ isin 
aclass by itself—nothing so rich in flavor— 
so exhilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 


At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10CENTS for sample which will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY =. 
204 Broadway, New York. 


The trip is less expen- 
sive than you think— 
Plan now —reserve yous 
staterooms early. Sail 
before the rush on one of 
the large, medern One 
Cabin Steamers of the 


Baltimore- * 
Bremen Service 


VACATION TOUR 


GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 


AUSTRIA 










Comfort without luxury -- delicious 
meals--reasonable rates. Full par- 
ticulars, sailings, ete., on request. 
Send 10c in stamps for fllustrated 
booklet ‘How to SeeGermany, Austria 
and Switzerland ’’— describes the 
chief places of interest and tells how 
to reach them. Essential in plan- 
ning your tour. 


A. Schumacher & Co. ,Gen. Agts. 
167 S.Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


The NORTH 
GERMAN 


LLOYD 














THE JUMBO CLIP Peer tiie made: 


Holds Many Papers TIME SAVER 
Easily Applied WORRY SAVER 
Quickly Removed actuai ){size AN OFFICE 
Lays Flat > NECESSITY 


Sample box by mail, 15 cents postpaid. 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 
“Largest Clip Makers in the World.” 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Proved Average Oversize, 16.7% 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are advertised as 


“10% oversize.” 


And we claim that this oversize 


adds 25% to the tire mileage. 


The actual oversize, over five leading makes, was 
lately found to average 16.7%. Note the table below. 








Comparison of Sizes 
Between Six Leading Makes of Tires 
No- No- 
Rated Cubie Rim-Cut Rated Cubic Rim-Cut 
Size Make Cap'ty O'’ersize Size Make Cap'ty O’ersize 
30x3 1—No-Rim-Cut 489 in. 34x4 1—No-Rim-Cut 858 in. 
PN OS Pers uo a ails gin 402 “* 21.5% Pes 6 he eas 762 ** 19.5% 
er ease ee 381 29.4% ee ea 760 “* 12.7% 
Bee ca ewes 371 31.8% qo ee ee 733 ** 17.0% 
Bee 5 se eintin se. at 383 27.5% BSG ek ocs 822 4.3% 
Seca hGld 365 34.0% Bask cs ... 794 “ 8.0% 
32x34 1I—No-Rim-Cut 637 in. 36x44 1—No-Rim-Cut 1190 in. 
se eS: 603 “* 5.5% ie ere 966 ** 23.0% 
eS eee 577 10.4% at ee eae 1064 “* 11.8% 
f—. 2... £36 ‘18.6% io Sear 1025 ** 16.0% 
Bsa sis chcton 577 “* 10.4% ie Sects se 1055 “* 12.6% 
Bese cic cares 546 ** 16.5% Peo casdstcs 1080 “ 10.3% 
Average No-Rim-Cut Oversize, 16.7% 








For the year 1910, 44 leading 
motor car makers contracted for 
Goodyear tires. 

For the year 1911, 64 makers 
came to them. 

For this year we have contracts 
from the makers of 127 leading 
cars. 


Last year we sold more automo- 
bile tires than in the previous 12 
years put together. 

The sales in late years have dou- 
bled over and over, as users have 
found the tires out. 

Goodyear No-Rim-Cut | tires 
now far outsell any other tires in 
existence. Our present capacity is 
3,800 tircs daily. 


Done by Users 

This overwhelming demand has 
been quickly created by the men 
who have used these tires. 

Tens of thousands of users told 
tens of thousands of others how 
their tire bills were cut in two. 

And last year we sold enough 


of these tires to completely equip 
102,000 cars. 


Average Saving, $20 Per Tire 


We don’t intend to make over- 
claims regarding these patented 
tires. The facts alone are sufficient. 

With these, as with all tires, the 
service rendered depends on prop- 
er use. 

But these tires can’t be rim-cut. 
And statistics show that 23 per 
cent of all ruined clincher tires 
have been rim-cut. 


That saving is sure. 

It is also a known fact that 10 
per cent oversize, under average 
conditions, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 

And No-Rim-Cut tires, as 
shown above, average more than 
10 per cent oversize. 

It is safe to say that these two 
features together, under average 
conditions, save $20 per tire. 


Oversize is not measured by calipers. 
measured by air capacity. 


It is 
Air carries. the load. 


The figures here show the cubic capacities. 


Only three tires in these twenty comparisons 
came within 10% of our size. 


That’s because No-Rim-Cut tires have the hook. 


less base. 


Your removable rim flanges, with these 


tires, turn outward instead of inward. Thus the tire 


has an extra flare. 


Oversize means over-tired. It means extra carry- 
ing capacity without overloading. 


It means to save blow-outs—to increase tire 
mileage—to cut down tire expense. 


Yet these oversize tires, which can’t rim-cut, cost 
no more than other standard tires. 


That’s why they outsell all others. 


Adopted This Year by 127 Leading Makers 


What We Control 


We control by patent the only 
practical way to get rid of the 
hooked-base tire. 

No-Rim-Cut tires are not hook- 
ed to the rims. So you simply re- 
verse your removable rim flanges 
and let them curve outward. 

That gives a resting edge which 
cannot cut the tire, even when 
run flat. 





Tough 
Deep-Cut 
Double-Thick 


THE NEW GOODYEAR NON-SKID TREAD 













(jOODYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








It gives an extra flare which per- 
mits the oversize. 

And it doubles the ease of re- 
moving the tire when you need to. 


—_—_—_— 


_ But back of these features liesa 
tire perfected by 13 years of tests. 

Year after year, on a tire testing 
machine, we have compared for- 
mulas and fabrics, methods and 
processes, until the Goodyear tire 
has been brought close to perfection. 

By actually wearing out tires un- 
der every road condition, we have 
learned how to make the most 
durable tires. 


Double-Thick Treads 

Now these tires, if wanted, come 
with double-thick Non-Skid treads. 

That means an extra tread of 
very tough rubber, vulcanized onto 
the regular. 

This extra tread consists of deep- 
cut, sharp-cut blocks. They present 
to the road surface countless edges 
and angles, causing a bulldog grip. 

A moment’s comparison with 
other non-skids will show the 
Goodyear’s enormous advantage. 


All of these features—each thi 
best of its kind—are found a 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 

That’s why these tires now 
dominate the field. Every motor 
car owner who makes a comparison 
is simply bound to insist on them. 





Our new Tire Book is ready. 
It is filled with facts, based on 
13 years of tire making, which 
every tire user should know. 
Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(514) 
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For twenty years Encyclopaedia publishers have been trying to produce a Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopaedia—knowing'‘this to be the only way to keep an Encylopaedia always 
up to date and have a work that would NEVER GROW OLD. The great difficulty has 
been to invent a Loose-Leaf binder that would be appropriate for a library volume. 














. It is 
id. N e Is O | Loose-Leaf 
. mS p rpetual 
arisons e e 
a 
i n 
h these 
the tire 
and Research Bureau for Special Information 
A Carry- 
Has Solved the Problem! 
ise tire as . : 
In 1907, Thomas Nelson & Sons—established for over a hundred 
years in Edinburgh, Scotland—perfected and patented a Loose- 
ut, cost Leaf Binder, a volume so practicable that by simply turning a nut 
the pages are loosened, when the old and obsolete pages can be 
easily removed and the new pages substituted—thereby making 
Nelson’s Encyclopaedia aways new and abreast of the times. The 
males nig publishers issue to subscribers twice a year, not less than 250 re- 
Reg. U.S. Pat. ce. . i - ; 
vised pages—in March andin October. By means of the Loose-Leaf 
. hat Little Bar and [Nut has solved the Problem! oe R jag ; 
which per- rt: "ah oe ag oer Set Be oak waane! binding device, Nelson’s Encyclopaedia contains the very latest 
one ot ae Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes information, while all other Encyclopaedias quickly grow old. 
u need to. fs : 
NELSON’S ISTHE ONLY AUTHENTIC ANDRELIABLE INFORMATION you have positively guaranteed to you—all the 
i: ENCYCLOPAEDIA because it is the only one that is new and can available information and knowledge of the world. 
a be kept new.: If you buy Nelson’s you will never need another. es 
rs of tests. NELSON’S RESEARCH BUREAU is maintained entirely at the Upwards ofa million dollars have been spent and more than 1,200 
tire testing publishers’ expense to supply any special information required by pur- specialists in all parts of the world have been engaged to make 
pared for- chasers of the Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia—and it is the only informa- Nelson’s the supreme authority for those who know or who want to 
thods and tion institution of its kind in the world. know. Nelson’s has been approved and adopted as an authority by 
»dyear tire With NELSON’S LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA andthe United States Government Departments, and by Universities, Col- 
perioca services of NELSON’S RESEARCH BUREAU FOR SPECIAL _leges, Libraries and School Boards throughout the country. 
It tires un- 
1, we have Following are among the U. S. Departments and Colleges now using Nelson’s: 
the most . * ef 
Bureau of Chemistry Bureau of Corporations Army Service School 
Department of Justice National Museum Library Reclamation Service 
eads Commerce and Labor University of Rochester Chief Signal Office 
“Ke < Department of State University of California Harvard University 
teal Cornell University University of Michigan Knox College 


Public Libraries 


 Ete., etc., etc. 


Weather Bureau 
Navy Department 


inized onto 


War Department 
Indian Bureau 


sts of deep- 
apes: NELSON’ S LOOSE-LEAF PERPETUAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA is endorsed by newspapers, magazines, scholars, 
lidog grip. and literary workers in all parts of the world: — y, 
rison with The New York Independent says: “It is safe to say that the owners __ be appreciated, as the essential points inalmost every conceivable subject are- v4 
show the of Nelson’s are the only ones whose Encyclopaedia contains accounts of _ clearly and convincingly presented in quickly read space. All of thee # 
advantage. the recent events. We find it an indispensable work.” important subjects are illustrated.” 
: The New York Tribune says: ‘‘ Thomas Nelson & Sons, the well- The Los Angeles Examiner says: “Nelson’s is marvelously 

known Bible and educational book publishers, have secured a Loose-Leaf gy) containing more different items and topics than can be found Adept. 
—each th Binding Device for their Encyclopaedia which assures the possessor of jn any similar work.” : Pout 

n : a in any similar work. 4 

- found ij having a work that cannot become out of date. 


Sa The New York Times says: “ Nelson’s Encyclopaedia never grows The New York Evening Post says: “ All in all, the treat- 
tires. old, that is, never antiquated. It will give answer years after its police: ment of the subject matter in Nelson’s is an admirable example 


tires now . tion to the most modern of queries.” be ee and fulfils to an unusual degree the purpose 7 

very motor The San Francisco Chronicle says: “ We have used your Encyclo- + a. ‘ 7 - aint of 
‘om parison paedia for some time in the Library of the ‘Chronicle,’ and find it the _ The Philadelphia North American says: ‘“Nelson’s 7 hac 4 on die 
t on them. most useful reference book we have ever consulted. It is thoroughly up __is the only Encyclopaedia depended upon in this office.” Pre —— neds 


‘ to date and, as far as our knowledge goes, a perfectly accurate work. The Review of Reviews says: “ Nelson’s Loose- 
= The New York World says: “Nelson’s Loose-Leaf vw sa Ency- Leaf Perpetual Encyclopaedia is used as the au- 4 
s is ready. clopaedia is an Encyclopaedia of the future as well as of to-day.” thority in our Editorial Rooms.” 


_ portfolio contain- 
ing sgmple pages 
and full information 


based on The Sunday School Times says: “Nelson’s Encyclopaedia is a ; » eee 0 in regard to NEL- 
ing, which general reference work intended to meet every need of everybody at a iuMecctan atin Maes Woot mane 7 Sf baka ¢ SON'S LOOSE-LEAF 
Id F know price which everybody can afford.” made constant use of my set of your 0 PERPETUAL  ENCY- 


CLOPAEDIA AND .RE- 

SEARCH BUREAU FOR 

SPECIAL INFORMA- 

4 TION. This incurs no obliga- 
tion whatever on my part. 


The Boston Globe says: “ As_a reference book for the busy man of 
u. every-day affairs, Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Perpetual Encyclopaedia ought to 


EXCHANGE 


Encyclopaedia and find it pre-eminently 
satisfactory.” 


A liberal allowance will be made on old Encyclopaedias to apply as part 
payment on Nelson’s. 


7 
i tfii GE 4 bp na toasccdeceveoawsetcereaidedd 
. “—_ THOMAS NELSON & SONS ,’ “ 
(514 Publishers since 1798 ME ARMCEES 5, Kak ioc pcawedeasocdncseasmaeusenata 
Dent. 148—Fourth Ave. Bidg., Gor. 27th St., New York Gity ye (51 ORR IR ERE Cee ee Fe Saleen sC Oa Nisy cs 
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